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"f am much pleased with you, my child" she 
added, scrutinizing Consuelo from head to foot ; 
"you have afforded me genuine pleasure, ana I 
have never realized more deeply the sublimity of 
our admirable poet* s 7'crses than in your me/ odious 
mouth." 
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CONSUELO 

(Continual) 



LXX1II 

As soon as Count Hoditz was left alone with his mu- 
sicians, he felt more at ease and became exceedingly 
communicative. His favorite mania was to affect the 
chapel-master and to play the rôle of impresario. So he 
determined to begin Consuelo's education at once. 

" Come here and sit down," he said. "We are by 
ourselves and it is impossible to listen attentively when 
we are a mile apart. Do you sit down, too," he said to 
Joseph, " and make the most of the lesson. You know 
nothing at all about trills," he continued, addressing the 
great singer. "Listen ; this is how it is done." 

And he sang a commonplace measure, in which he in- 
troduced several of those ornaments, with very indiffer- 
ent success. Consuelo amused herself by repeating the 
passage with the trill turned topsy-turvy. 

"That is not right! " cried the count, in a stentorian 
voice, bringing his fist down on the table. " You did not 
listen." 

He began again, and Consuelo murdered the trill in 
rougher and more despairing fashion than before, main- 
taining a serious demeanor and affecting to pay close at- 
tention and to try very hard. Joseph was suffocating 
and made a pretence of coughing to conceal his convul- 
sive laughter. 

" La, la, la, tra la la, tra la," sang the count, mimick- 
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4 CONSUELO 

ing his awkward pupil and leaping up and down on his 
chair with all the symptoms of a terrible indignation, 
which he did not feel in the least degree, but which he 
deemed essential to his authority and the magisterial 
earnestness of his character. 

Consuelo made sport of him for a good quarter of an 
hour, and when she had had enough of it, she sang the 
trill with all the accuracy of which she was capable. 

"Bravo! bravissimo!" cried the count, nearly falling 
backward with his chair. " At last ! that is perfect ! I 
knew that I would make you do it ! Give me the first 
peasant that comes along and I am sure of being able to 
train him and teach him in a day what others would not 
teach him in a year ! Once more, the same passage, and 
glide over every note lightly, as if you did not touch it. 
That is better still, it can't be improved ! We will make 
something of you ! " 

And the count wiped his forehead, although there was 
not a drop of perspiration on it. 

" Now," he continued, " the cadenza with the fall and 
turn of the windpipe! " 

He set the example with the automatic facility which 
the most ordinary chorus-singers acquire by dint of lis- 
tening to the greatest artists, finding naught to admire in 
their style except their tricks with the windpipe, and 
deeming themselves as skilful as they, because they suc- 
ceed in imitating them. Consuelo diverted herself once 
more by driving the count into another of those par- 
oxysms of cold-blooded wrath in which he loved to in- 
dulge when he was riding his hobby, and ended by let- 
ting him hear a cadenza so perfect and so prolonged that 
he was forced to cry out : 

" Enough ! enough ! That is well ; you have it now. 
1 was perfectly sure that I could show you how to do it. 
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Now let us try the roulade ; you learn with wonderful facil- 
ity, and I would like always to have such pupils as you." 

Consuelo, who was beginning to feel overcome by 
sleep and fatigue, cut the lesson in roulades very short. 
She performed all those that her wealthy pedagogue sug- 
gested to her, however execrable their taste, with per- 
fect docility, and even ceased to disguise her beautiful 
voice, no longer fearing to betray herself, since the count 
was determined to claim credit even for the sudden bril- 
liancy and celestial purity which her voice assumed from 
moment to moment. 

" How much more clearly he sings as I show him how 
he must open his mouth and let his voice out;" he said 
to Joseph, turning to him with an air of triumph. " Lu- 
cidity of instruction, perseverance and example, those 
are the three things by means of which singers and ora- 
tors are manufactured in a short time. We will have 
another lesson to-morrow ; for we must have ten in all, 
after which you will know how to sing. We have the 
appogiatura, the flatté, the sustained note, the finished 
note, the cadence, the tender inflection, the martellement 
gai, the false cadenza, etc., etc. Go and take a little 
rest ; I have ordered rooms to be prepared for you in this 
palace. I shall stay here to attend to some business un- 
til noon. You will breakfast here and accompany me to 
Vienna. Consider yourselves as being in my service 
from this time forward. To begin with, Joseph, go and 
tell my valet to come and light me to my apartment.— 
Do you remain," he said to Consuelo, "and sing the 
last roulade that I taught you once more. I am not per- 
fectly satisfied with it." 

No sooner had Joseph left the room than the count, 
taking both Consuelo's hands with a most significant 
glance, tried to draw her toward him. Consuelo, inter- 
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rupted in her roulade, gazed at him with much astonish- 
ment, thinking that he wished her to beat time ; but she 
hastily pulled her hands away and retreated to the end 
of the table when she saw his inflamed eyes and his liber- 
tine smile. 

"Oho ! so you are going to play the prude, eh ? " said 
the count, resuming his habitual indolent and superb air. 
" So we have a little lover, my dear, have we ? He is 
very ugly, poor devil, and I hope that you will renounce 
him here and now. Your fortune is made if you do not 
hesitate; for I am not fond of long drawn-out affairs. 
You are a charming girl, overflowing with intelligence 
and amiability ; you please me exceedingly, and at the 
first glance I cast on you I saw that you were not made 
to roam about the country with that little rascal. I will 
take care of him, however ; I will send him to Roswald 
and look out for his future. As for you, you will remain 
at Vienna. I will give you suitable quarters there, and 
if you are prudent and modest, I will even take you into 
society. When you understand music thoroughly, you 
shall be the prima-donna of my theatre, and you will see 
your little friend again when I take you to my Resident 
Do you understand ? " 

" Yes, monsieur le comte," said Consuelo, with great 
gravity, and making a low courtesy ; " I understand per- 
fectly." 

At that moment, Joseph returned with the valet, who 
carried two candles, and the count left the room, after 
tapping Joseph lightly on the cheek and smiling signifi- 
cantly at Consuelo. 

"He is perfectly absurd," said Joseph to his com- 
panion as soon as they were alone. 

"More so than you imagine," she replied with a pen- 
sive air. 
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" Never mind, he is the best fellow in the world, and 
he will be very useful to me at Vienna." 

"At Vienna, Beppo, all you please, but at Passau he 
will not be of the least use, I warn you. Where are 
our things, Joseph ? " 

" In the kitchen. I am going to get them before we 
go up to our rooms, which are charming, so they tell me. 
At last you have an opportunity to rest ! " 

"Dear Joseph," said Consuelo, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. "Come," she continued, "go at once and get 
your bundle, and abandon all thought of the charming 
room and the good bed in which you expected to sleep so 
soundly. We leave this house instantly ; do you under- 
stand ? Hurry, for they will surely lock the doors soon." 

Haydn thought that he was dreaming. 

"Upon my word!" he cried, "can it be that these 
great noblemen are recruiters too ? " 

"I fear the Hoditz even more than the Mayer," re- 
plied Consuelo, impatiently. " Come, off with you ; do 
not hesitate, or I will leave you here and go alone." 

There was so much energy and resolution in Consu- 
elo's tone and expression, that Haydn, completely be- 
wildered and perplexed, hastily obeyed her. He re- 
turned in three minutes with the bag containing the 
music-books and the clothes ; and in three minutes 
more they had left the palace, unseen by anyone, and 
reached the suburbs of the town. 

They entered a mean-looking room and hired two 
small rooms, which they paid for in advance, so that 
they might start as early as they chose without being 
delayed. 

"Won't you at least tell me the cause of this new 
alarm ? " queried Haydn as he wished her good-night at 
the door of her room. 
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"Sleep in peace," she replied, "and be sure that we 
have no great cause for fear now. The count divined 
with his eagle eye that I am not of his sex, and he did 
me the honor of making a declaration which was exceed- 
ingly flattering to my self-esteem. Good-night, friend 
Beppo ; we must decamp before daybreak. I will knock 
at your door to wake you." 

The next morning the rising sun shone upon our young 
travellers descending the swift current of the Danube 
with contentment as pure and hearts as light as the 
waves of that beautiful stream. They had paid for their 
passage on the craft of an old boatman who carried 
freight to Lintz. He was an honest fellow, with whom 
they were perfectly satisfied, and who did not interfere 
with their conversation. He did not understand a word 
of Italian, and, as his boat was sufficiently laden, he took 
no other passengers, which fact afforded them the sense 
of security and the repose of mind and body which they 
needed for the perfect enjoyment of the beautiful spec- 
tacle spread out before them at every moment of their 
journey. The water was magnificent. There was a 
little cabin in the boat, very neat and clean, whither 
Consuelo could go to rest her eyes from the glare of the 
water ; but she had become so accustomed of late to the 
open air and the bright sunshine that she preferred to 
pass most of the time lying on the bales of merchandise, 
gazing dreamily at the rocks and trees on the shore, 
which seemed to fly in the opposite direction. She could 
sing at her leisure with Haydn, and the diverting mem- 
ory of the music-mad Hoditz, whom Joseph called the 
maestromane, added much merriment to their music. 
Joseph mimicked him wonderfully, and felt a wicked joy 
at the idea of his disappointment. Their laughter and 
their ballads entertained and charmed the old waterman, 
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who was passionately fond of music, like every German 
of the lower classes. He sang, in his turn, airs which 
seemed to them to have a flavor of the water, and which 
Consuelo learned from him, as well as the words. They 
completed the conquest of his heart by regaling him 
sumptuously at their first stopping-place, where they 
laid in their provisions for the day ; and that day was the 
most peaceful and agreeable they had passed since the 
beginning of their journey. 

" Excellent Baron von Trenck," said Joseph, as he ex- 
changed for small coins one of the shining gold pieces 
which that gentleman had given him ; " it is to him that 
I owe it that I am able at last to rescue the divine Porpo- 
rina from fatigue, hunger, perils, and all the evils that 
poverty brings in its train. And yet I did not take kindly 
to that noble and benevolent baron at first ! " 

"True," said Consuelo, "you preferred the count to 
him. I am overjoyed that he confined himself to prom- 
ises, and did not soil our hands with his benefactions." 

"After all, we owe him nothing," said Joseph. "Who 
was it who first thought of fighting the kidnappers and 
determined to do it ? The baron ; the count was not at 
all eager, and only joined it from good-nature and be- 
cause it was good form. Who ran all the risks and got 
a bullet through his hat, close to his head ? Who wound- 
ed and perhaps killed that villain Pistola ? the baron ! 
Who saved the deserter, at his own cost perhaps, and 
exposed himself to the wrath of a pitiless master ? And 
finally, who respected you and pretended not to discover 
your sex ? who realized the beauty of your Italian airs 
and the perfection of your style ? " 

"And the genius of Master Joseph Haydn ? " added 
Consuelo, with a smile ; "the baron, always the baron ! " 

"To be sure; and it is very fortunate perhaps for a 
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dear and noble absent one of whom I have heard," re- 
torted Haydn, to repay her for her malicious insinuation, 
" that the declaration of love made to the divine Porpo- 
rina came -from the absurd count rather than from the 
gallant and fascinating baron ! " 

" Beppo! " replied Consuelo, with a melancholy smile, 
" the absent are at a disadvantage only in ungrateful and 
cowardly hearts. That is why the baron, who is gen- 
erous and sincere, and who is in love with some myste- 
rious beauty, could never dream of paying court to me. 
I ask you this question : would you sacrifice so readily 
your fiancee's love and the loyalty of your heart to the 
first passing caprice ? " 

Beppo sighed deeply. 

"You cannot be the first passing caprice to anyone," 
he said ; "and the baron — the baron would be very ex- 
cusable if he forgot all his loves past and present at sight 
of you." 

"You are very polite and flattering, Beppo! I see 
that you have improved in the count's society ; but may 
you never marry a margravine, and learn how one treats 
love when one has made a marriage for money ! " 

They reached Lintz at night, and there at last they 
slept without fear or anxiety for the morrow. As soon 
as Joseph woke, he went out to buy shoes, linen and 
several little toilet articles for himself, but especially for 
Consuelo, who was enabled to make herself fine and 
beau, as she said jestingly, for a stroll about the town 
and its environs. The old boatman had told them that if 
he could obtain a cargo for Moelk, he would take them 
on board the next day and carry them some twenty 
more miles down the Danube. So they passed the day 
at Lintz, amusing themselves by climbing the hill, visit- 
ing the castle at its foot and the one at the summit, from 
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which they could follow the windings of the majestic 
river through the fertile plains of Austria. From that 
point, also, they saw another sight which rejoiced them 
much ; it was Count Hoditz's berlin triumphantly enter- 
ing the town. They recognized the carriage and the 
livery, and amused themselves by bowing to the ground, 
at too great a distance to be recognized by him. At 
night, returning to the shore, they found their craft 
loaded with freight for Moelk, and they joyfully made a 
new bargain with their pilot. They embarked before 
dawn and saw the stars twinkling serenely over their 
heads, while their reflections ran like long silver threads 
over the moving surface of the river. That day was no 
less agreeable than the preceding one. Joseph had one 
sorrow, and that was the thought that he was approach- 
ing Vienna, and that that journey, of which he forgot the 
privations and the perils, to remember only its delicious 
moments, was soon to come to an end. 

At Mœlk they were compelled to part with the worthy 
pilot, and they did it most regretfully. They were un- 
able to find the same conditions of privacy and security 
in any of the craft which might take them farther down 
the river. Consuelo felt rested and refreshed, ready to 
meet any emergency. She proposed to Joseph that they 
should resume their journey on foot until something new 
turned up. They still had twenty leagues to travel, and 
that was not a very rapid method. The fact was that 
Consuelo, while assuring herself that she was impatient 
to resume the costume of her sex and the surroundings 
befitting her condition, was, we must confess, in the 
depths of her heart, as little desirous as Joseph to reach 
the end of her expedition. She was too thoroughly artis- 
tic in every fibre of her organization not to love f reedom, 
adventures, acts of courage and skill, that constant and 
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varied view of nature which only the pedestrian really 
knows ; in a word, all the romantic activity of a wander- 
ing, solitary life. 

I call it solitary, dear reader, to express a secret and 
mysterious idea which it is easier for you to comprehend 
than for me to define. It is, I believe, a state of the 
mind to which no name has been given in our language, 
but which you must recall if you have travelled on foot, 
a long distance, all alone, or with another yourself, or 
lastly, like Consuelo, with an amiable, merry, obliging 
companion, whose thoughts are in harmony with yours. 
At such moments, if you were free from all immediate 
solicitude, from all reasons for mental uneasiness, you 
have, I doubt not, been conscious of a strange sort of de- 
light, a little selfish it may be, as you said to yourself: 
" At this moment, no one is embarrassed by me, and no 
one embarrasses me. No one knows where I am. Those 
persons whose influence guides my life would seek me in 
vain ; they could not discover me in this spot, unknown 
to all, new to myself, where 1 have taken refuge. Those 
whom my life influences and disturbs are resting from 
me, as I am resting from my action upon them. I belong 
entirely to myself, both as master and as slave." — For 
there is not one of us, O reader, who is not, with regard 
to a certain group of individuals, by turns and simultane- 
ously, something of a slave and something of a master, 
whether he will or no, without admitting it to himself and 
without seeking it. 

No one knows where I am ! That surely is an expres- 
sion of solitude which has a charm, an indescribable 
charm, brutal in appearance, legitimate and tender in 
reality. We are made to live a life of reciprocity. The 
road of duty is long and hard, and has no other horizon 
than death, which, perhaps, is no more than a night's 
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repose. Let us go forward then, nor spare our feet! 
But if, at rare and grateful intervals, when repose may 
do no harm, and solitude bring no remorse in its train, a 
grass-grown path meets our eyes, then let us make the 
most of a few hours of solitude and meditation. Such 
care-free hours are very essential for the active and 
courageous man, to renew his strength ; and I say that 
the more your heart is consumed with the zeal of God's 
household — which is nothing else than mankind — the 
better fitted you are to appreciate a few moments of soli- 
tude in which to resume possession of yourself. The 
egotist is alone, always and everywhere. His heart is 
never wearied with loving, suffering and persevering ; it 
is cold and inert, and no more needs sleep and silence 
than does a corpse. He who loves is rarely alone, and 
when he is he rejoices in it. His mind can enjoy a sus- 
pension of activity, which is like the profound sleep of a 
muscular body. That sleep is the convincing evidence 
of past fatigues, and the precursor of fresh trials for 
which he is making ready. I find it difficult to believe in 
the genuineness of the grief of those who never seek dis- 
traction from it, nor in the absolute devotion of those who 
never need to rest. Either their grief is a prostrating 
thing, which shows that they are crushed, shattered, and 
that they will never again have the strength to love what 
they have lost ; or their incessant devotion, never relax- 
ing its activity, conceals some shameful longing, some 
selfish and blameworthy compensation, which I distrust. 
These reflections, somewhat too long, perhaps, are not 
out of place in the life story of Consuelo, an energetic 
and devoted heart, if ever there were one, who might, 
however, have been accused sometimes of egotism and 
frivolity by those who lacked the power to understand 
her. 
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LXXIV 

On the first day of their new journey, as our travel- 
lers were crossing a wooden bridge over a small stream, 
they saw a poor beggar woman, carrying a little girl in 
her arms and crouching against the parapet, where she 
asked alms from those who passed. The child was pale 
and ill, the woman hollow-cheeked and shivering with 
fever. Consuelo was conscious of a deep feeling of sym- 
pathy and compassion for those unfortunate creatures, 
who recalled to her mind her mother and her own child- 
hood. 

" That is the condition we were in sometimes/' she 
said to Joseph, who understood the implied suggestion 
and stopped with her to examine and question the 
beggar. 

41 Alas!" she said, "I was very happy only a few 
days ago. 1 am a peasant girl from near Harmanitz, in 
Bohemia. Five years ago 1 married a tall, handsome 
cousin of mine, who was the most hard-working of men, 
and the best of husbands. After we had been married a 
year, my poor Karl, who had gone to cut wood in the 
mountains, suddenly disappeared, and no one knew what 
had become of him. I was miserable and broken-hearted. 
1 thought that my husband had fallen over some preci- 
pice or that the wolves had eaten him. Although I had 
chances to marry again, my uncertainty as to his fate 
and the affection 1 still had for him wouldn't let me 
think of such a thing. Oh ! how well I was rewarded for 
it, my children ! One night last year there was a knock 
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at my door ; I opened the door and fell on my knees when 
1 saw my husband before me. But in such a state, great 
God! He looked like a ghost. He was wasted and 
yellow, his eyes sunken in his head, his hair all stiff with 
ice, feet covered with blood, his poor bare feet that had 
travelled I don't know how many hundred miles, over 
horrible roads, in the middle of winter ! But he was so 
happy to be with his wife and his poor little girl again, 
that he soon recovered courage, health and good looks, 
and went to work again. He told me that he had been 
carried off by brigands, who took him very far away, 
to the sea, and sold him to the king of Prussia for a sol- 
dier. He had lived three years in the gloomiest of all 
countries, working at a hard trade, and being beaten 
from morning till night. At last he succeeded in escap- 
ing, deserting, my dear children ! He had fought des- 
perately with the men who had pursued him, and had 
killed one of them and put out the eye of another with a 
stone. He had travelled day and night, hiding in swamps 
and woods like a wild beast ; he had walked all the way 
through Saxony and Bohemia, and he was saved, given 
back to me ! Ah 1 how happy we were all winter, in 
spite of our poverty and the severity of the season ! We 
had only one fear, and that was the reappearance in our 
neighborhood of the birds of prey who had caused all our 
troubles. We had made a plan to go to Vienna and ap- 
peal to the empress, to tell her of my misfortunes, obtain 
a place in the army for my husband, and something for 
me and my child to live on ; but I fell sick -on account of 
the shock it gave me to see my poor Karl again, and we 
were obliged to pass the whole winter and the whole 
summer in our mountains, always waiting for the time 
when 1 could take the journey, always on our guard, 
sleeping with one eye open. That blessed time came at 
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last ; I felt strong enough to walk, and my little girl, who 
was ill also, was to make the journey in her father's 
arms. But our evil destiny was waiting for us when we 
left the mountains. We were walking quietly and slowly 
along an unfrequented road, paying no attention to a 
carriage that had been going slowly along the same road 
for about quarter of an hour. Suddenly the carriage 
stopped and three men got out. — * Is it really him ? ' cried 
one of them. — 'Yes! ' answered another, who was one- 
eyed ; ' it's him ! catch him ! catch him ! ' — My husband 
turns to me at that, and says: 'Ah! those are Prussians! 
that's the man whose eye I put out ! I recognize him ! ' 
— ' Run ! run ! ' I said to him. — He started to fly, when 
one of those horrible men rushed at me, threw me down, 
and put a pistol to my head and my child's. Except for 
that devilish idea, my husband would have escaped ; for 
he ran faster than those villains, and he had a start of 
them. But at the shriek I gave when I saw my little 
girl at the mouth of the pistol, Karl turned, shouted at the 
top of his voice to keep the man from firing, and came 
back. When the villain who had his foot on my body 
saw that Karl was within range, he yelled at him : ' Sur- 
render ! or I'll kill them!' — 'I surrender, I surrender, 
here I am ! ' says my poor man ; and he ran toward them 
faster than he had run away, notwithstanding the prayers 
and signs I made to him to let us die. When those tigers 
had him in their hands they beat him terribly and cov- 
ered him with blood. I tried to defend him, and they 
beat me too. When I saw them bind him before my 
eyes, I sobbed and filled the air with my groans. They 
told me that they would kill my little girl if I didn't keep 
quiet, and they had already taken her from my arms 
when Karl said to me: 'Hush, wife, hush, I tell you ! 
think of our child ! ' I obeyed ; but it was a terrible 
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thing when I saw my husband beaten and bound and 
gagged, while the monsters said to me : ' Yes, yes, weep 
away ! You'll never see him again, we are taking him 
back to be hanged ! ' — so terrible that I fell on the road 
like a dead woman. I lay there in the dust I don't know 
how many hours. When I opened my eyes it was dark ; 
my poor child was lying on me, twisting and sobbing in a 
way to break your heart ; there was nothing on the road 
but my husband's blood and the wheel tracks of the car- 
riage that had carried him off. I stayed there an hour 
or two, trying to comfort afid warm Maria, who was half 
frozen and half dead with fear. At last, when I was able 
to think, I concluded that the best thing I could do was 
not to run after the kidnappers, for I couldn't catch them, 
but to go and tell my story to the officers at Wiesenbach, 
which was the nearest town. That is what I did, and 
then I determined to keep on to Vienna and throw my- 
self at the empress's feet, and beg her, at least, to pre- 
vent the king of Prussia from putting my husband to 
death. Her majesty could claim him as her subject, in 
case they couldn't catch the kidnappers. So I used some 
money which was given me on the estates of the bishop 
of Passau, where I told my story, to get to the Danube 
in a wagon, and from there I came down the river by 
boat to Mcelk. But now my money is all gone. People 
to whom I tell my misfortunes won't believe me, and, in 
their doubt as to my being a fraud, give me so little that 
I must continue my journey on foot. I shall be lucky if 
I arrive in five or six days without dying of weariness ! 
for sickness and despair have exhausted me. Now, my 
dear children, if you are able to give me a little alms, 
give it at once, for I cannot rest any longer ; I must go 
on, until, like the Wandering Jew, I obtain justice." 
"Oh ! my dear woman, my poor woman !" cried Con- 
2 
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suelo, throwing her arms ahout the poor creature and 
weeping with joy and compassion. "Courage, courage! 
Be calm and hope ; your husband is free. He is gallop- 
ing toward Vienna on a good horse with a well-filled 
purse in his pocket.' ' 

"What is that you say? " cried the deserter's wife, 
while her eyes became red as blood and her lips trembled 
convulsively. "You know him, you have seen him! 
O my God ! Almighty God ! God of Mercy ! " 

"Alas ! what are you doing ? " said Joseph to Consuelo. 
" Suppose that you are giving her false hopes ! Suppose 
that the deserter we helped to save was some other than 
her poor husband ? " 

" It was himself, Joseph ! I tell you that it was he ; 
remember the one-eyed man — remember the way Pistola 
acted. Remember that the deserter said that he had a 
family and was an Austrian subject. However, it is very 
easy to make sure. What sort of man is your husband ? " 

"Red hair, green eyes, large features, five feet eight 
inches tall, nose a little flat, low forehead ; a magnificent 



man." 



"That corresponds," said Consuelo, with a smile; 
"and how was he dressed ? " 

"A shabby green jacket, brown breeches and gray 
stockings." 

" That also corresponds ; and the kidnappers, did you 
notice them ? " 

"Oh ! did 1 notice them ? Holy Virgin ! Their hor- 
rible faces will always remain in my mind." 

Thereupon the poor woman described with much accu- 
racy the appearance of Pistola, the one-eyed man, and 
the silent man. 

" There was a fourth man," she said, " who stayed by 
the horse and took no part in the arrest. He had a 
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coarse, indifferent sort of face which seemed to me even 
more cruel than the others ; for while I was weeping and 
they were beating my husband and tying him with ropes 
like an assassin, that fat fellow was singing and making 
a trumpet of his mouth as if he was blowing a call : 
broum, broum, broum. Ah ! what an iron heart ! " 

"Well, is not that Mayer ? " Consuelo asked Joseph. 
"Do you still doubt it? Hasn't he that very trick of 
singing and trumpeting all his time ? " 

"True," said Joseph. "Then it was Karl whom we 
saw set free ? Thanks be to God ! " 

"Ah ! yes, thanks to the good Lord before all ! " said 
the poor woman, falling on her knees. " Come, Maria," 
she said to .her jlittle daughter, "kiss the ground with 
me to thank the guardian angels and the Blessed Virgin. 
Your papa is found, and we shall see him again soon." 

"Tell me, dear woman," said Consuelo, "is Karl 
also in the habit of kissing the ground when he is well 
pleased ? " 

"Yes, my child, he never fails to do it. When he re- 
turned to us after deserting, he never would pass through 
the door of the house without kissing the threshold." 

" Is that a custom of your country ? " 

" No, it is a habit of his, which he taught us, and 
which has always succeeded with us." 

"Then it was certainly he whom we saw," rejoined 
Consuelo, "for we saw him kiss the ground to thank 
those who had set him free. Did you notice it, Beppo ? " 

"1 did indeed. It was he ; there is no possible doubt 
of it." 

" Come, then, and let me press you to my heart, you 
angels of paradise, who bring me such news ! " cried 
Karl's wife. " But pray tell me how it happened ! " 

Joseph described the whole adventure ; and when the 
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poor woman had given vent to all her transports of joy 
and gratitude to Heaven and to Joseph and Consuelo, 
whom she justly looked upon as her husband's saviors, 
she asked them what she must do to find him. 

" I think," said Consuelo, "that you will do well to con- 
tinue your journey. You will find him at Vienna, if you 
do not meet him on the way. His first idea will be to go 
and make his declaration to his sovereign, and to ask 
at the government offices, that you may be found wher- 
ever you are. He will not have failed to make the same 
statement in every important town that he passes 
through, and to seek information as to the direction you 
have taken. If you reach Vienna before him, do not 
fail to leave word with the police where you live, so that 
Karl may be told as soon as he appears." 

"But what offices, what police? I know nothing 
about all those matters. Such a great city ! A poor 
peasant woman like me will be lost there ! " 

"We have never had any experience in such things 
either," said Joseph ; " but ask the first person you meet 
to show you the Prussian embassy. There ask for the 
Baron " 

"Be careful what you are doing, Beppo!" Consuelo 
whispered to Joseph, "to remind him that he must not 
involve the baron in this affair." 

"Well, what about Count Hoditz ? " said Joseph. 

"Yes, the count; he will do from vanity what the, 
other would have done from devotion. Ask where the 
Margravine of Bareith lives, and hand her husband the 
note 1 will give you." 

Consuelo tore a blank leaf from Joseph's note-book 
and wrote these words in pencil : 

"Consuelo Porporina, prima donna of the theatre of 
San Samuel at Venice, ex-Signor Bertoni, strolling singer 
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at Passau, commends to the noble heart of Count Hoditz, 
Roswald, the wife of Karl, the deserter whom his lord- 
ship rescued from the hands of recruiting officers and 
overwhelmed with benefactions. Porporina promises to 
thank monsieur le comte for his kindness in the presence 
of madame le margrave, if monsieur le comte shall deign 
to admit her to the honor of singing in her highnesses 
private apartments." 

Consuelo carefully wrote the superscription and 
glanced at Joseph ; he understood her and drew his 
purse. Without other consultation, by a spontaneous 
impulse, they gave the '.poor woman the two gold pieces 
still remaining of Trenck's gift, so that she could make 
the journey by carriage, and went with her to the next 
village, where they assisted her to hire a modest equi- 
page. After they had given her food and had purchased 
some new articles for her, drawing therefor upon what 
remained of their little fortune, they despatched on her 
journey the happy creature they had restored to life. 
Thereupon Consuelo laughingly asked what remained in 
the purse. Joseph took his violin, shook it close to her 
ear, and replied : 

" Nothing but sound ! "* 

Consuelo tried her voice in the open air with a bril- 
liant roulade, and cried : 

" There is plenty of sound left ! " 

Then she joyously put out her hand to her confrère, 
and grasped his warmly, saying : 

"You are a fine fellow, Beppo ! " 

"And so are you ! " replied Joseph, wiping away a 
tear and turning it into a peal of hearty laughter. 

* Rim qm du son ! Son means " sound ;" also, " gold " in a slang 
sense- 
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LXXV 

It is not very disquieting to be without money when 
one is near the end of one's journey ; but even had our 
young artists been much farther from their goal, they 
would have felt no less light-hearted than they did 
when they found themselves drained dry. One must 
have been left thus without resources in a strange land — 
for Joseph was almost as much of a stranger as Consuelo 
at that distance from Vienna — to understand what a mar- 
vellous sense of security, what inventive and enter- 
prising talents are disclosed as if by magic to the artist 
who has just spent his last cent. Until then there is a 
miserable sort of feeling, a constant fear of running short, 
a dismal apprehension of suffering to come, of embarrass- 
ment and humiliation, which vanish as soon as the last 
coin has vanished. Then, to poetic souls a new world 
begins as it were, a blessed confidence in the charity of 
others and many charming illusions ; but likewise an 
aptitude for work and a disposition to take things pleas- 
antly, which make it easy to triumph over the first ob- 
stacles. Consuelo, who took a sort of romantic pleasure 
in this return to the poverty of her early years, and who 
was happy in the thought that she had done good by 
stripping herself bare, soon found an expedient for 
making sure of supper and lodging that night. 

"To-day is Sunday," she said to Joseph ; " you must 
play some dance-music as we pass through the next town 
we come to. We shall not go through two streets with- 
out finding people who will want to dance, and we will 
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be the minstrels. Don't you know how to make a pipe ? 
I can soon learn to play on one, and if I can only ex- 
tract a few notes from it, that will be enough to accom- 
pany you." 

" Do I know how to make a pipe ! " cried Joseph. " Til 
show you ! " 

They soon found a fine reed on the bank of the stream. 
It was industriously cut and pierced with holes, and 
made a marvellous instrument. The violin was tuned 
to it ; then came the rehearsal, and our friends proceeded 
tranquilly to a little hamlet some three miles away, 
which they entered playing their instruments and crying 
in front of every door: "Who wants to dance ? who 
wants to dance ? Here is the band ; the ball is about to 
begin ! " 

They came to a small square surrounded by fine trees. 
They were escorted by forty or fifty children, who 
marched in step with the music, shouting and clapping 
their hands. Soon divers happy couples stirred up the 
first dust as they opened the dance; and, before the 
ground was fairly trodden down, the whole population 
assembled and formed a circle about an open-air ball, 
improvised without delay and without restrictions. After 
the first waltzes, Joseph put his violin under his arm, 
and Consuelo, standing on a chair, made a speech to 
those present, to prove to them that hungry artists had 
stiff fingers and short breath. In five minutes they had 
their fill of bread, milk, beer and cakes. As for their 
pay, they were soon agreed: a collection was to be 
taken up, to which everyone would contribute what he 
chose. 

After their repast they mounted a cask which was tri- 
umphantly trundled into the middle of the square, and 
the dancing began again ; but, about two hours later, 
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they were interrupted by the arrival of a piece of news 
which caused universal excitement, and, passing rapidly 
from mouth to mouth, reached the minstrels : the village 
cobbler, as he was hurriedly finishing a pair of shoes for 
an impatient customer, had run his awl into his thumb. 

"It is a very serious accident — a very grave misfor- 
-ttrtie ! " said an old man who was leaning against the 
cask .which was their stage. "Gottlieb the cobbler is 
the village organist, and to-morrow is the feast-day of 
our patron "saint. Oh ! such a fine fête, such a beautiful 
fete I There's not its like for ten leagues around. Our 
mass especially is a marvel, and people come a long way 
to hear it. Gottlifeb is a regular chapel-master. He plays 
the organ, he looftfc after the children's singing, he sings 
himself. What doesn't he do, especially on that day! 
He cuts himself in four pieces ; without him everything is 
ruined. And what will the canon say — the canon of St. 
Stephen's — who comes in pevébn to officiate at high 
mass, and who is always so pleased: with tmr music? 
For the good canon is music-mad, and it's a £reat hoaor 
for us to see him at our altar, for he scarcely ever leaves 
his own parish, and doesn't put himself out for any 
small matter." 

"Well," said Consuelo, "there's a way of arranging 
all that ; either my comrade or myself will look after the 
organ, the choir — the whole mass in fact ; and if the canon 
is not satisfied, we will take nothing for our trouble." 

" What ! what ! " said the old man, " you talk very 
airily, my young friend ; our mass is not said with a 
fiddle and a flute. It's a serious matter, 1 tell you, and 
you are not familiar with our music." 

"We will learn it to-night," said Joseph, affecting an 
air of haughty superiority which made an impression on 
the spectators who stood around. 
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"Come," said Consuelo, "take us to the church, give 
us somebody to blow the organ, and, if you are not 
satisfied with our way of playing, why you will be at 
liberty to decline our assistance." 

" But the score — Gottlieb's masterpiece of arrange- 
ment !" 

" We will go and see Gottlieb, and if he doesn't say 
he is satisfied with us, we will withdraw our offer. Be- 
sides, a wound in the finger won't keep Gottlieb from 
leading his choruses and singing his part." 

The fathers of the village, who had gathered about 
them, took counsel together and resolved to try the ex- 
periment. The ball was abandoned; the canon's mass 
was a very different diversion — a very different matter 
from dancing ! 

Haydn and Consuelo, after being tried alternately on 
the organ, and after singing together and separately, 
were .adjudged passable musicians in default of better. 
Some artisans ventured to assert that their execution was 
preferable to Gottlieb's, and that the fragments of Scar- 
lattii Pergolese and Bach which they had just heard 
were at least as fine as HolzbaUer's compositions, to 
which Gottlieb confined himself altogether. The curé, 
who had come to the church to listen, went so far as to 
say that the canon would greatly prefer those selections 
to the ones with which he was ordinarily regaled. The 
sacristan, who did not share that opinion, sadly shook 
his head, and, in order not to displease his parishioners, 
the curé agreed that the two virtuosi sent to them by 
Providence should arrange with Gottlieb, if possible, to 
assist him with the mass. 

They went in a crowd to the cobbler's house ; he was 
required to show his swollen hand to everybody before 
they would release him from his duties as organist. The 
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impossibility of his playing was only too real to suit him. 
Gottlieb was endowed with some musical intelligence 
and played the organ passably ; but, being spoiled by the 
praise of his fellow-citizens and the slightly ironical ap- 
probation of the canon, he was horribly proud of his 
talents as director and performer. He was angry at the 
suggestion that he should be replaced by two strolling 
artists ; he preferred that the fête should be a failure and 
the patron saint's mass be said without music, rather 
than let anybody share with him the honors of the tri- 
umph. However, he had to give way ; he pretended to 
look for the score a long while, and consented to find it 
only when the curé threatened to leave to the two young 
artists the choice and direction of all the music. Con- 
suelo and Joseph were required to give proof of their 
knowledge by reading at sight what were considered the 
most difficult passages of that one of HolzbaUer's twenty- 
six masses which was to be given the next day. That 
music, although lacking genius and originality, was at all 
events well written and easy to grasp, especially to Con- 
suelo, who had overcome so many greater difficulties. 
Their auditors were thunderstruck, and Gottlieb, who 
became still more thoughtful and morose, declared that 
he was feverish and was going to bed, overjoyed that 
everybody was satisfied. 

Voices and instruments immediately assembled in the 
church, and our two extemporized chapel-masters directed 
the rehearsal. Everything went as well as possible. 
The four violins were played by the brewer, the weaver, 
the baker and the schoolmaster. The children sang the 
choruses with their parents, all honest peasants or me- 
chanics, phlegmatic, painstaking, and zealous. Joseph 
had heard HolzbaUer's music in Vienna, where it was 
much in favor at that time. He had no difficulty in mas- 
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tering it, and Consuelo, singing first one part, then an- 
other, led the choruses so well that they surpassed 
themselves. There were two solos, to be sung by Gott- 
lieb's son and niece, his favorite pupils, and the best 
singers in the village : but those two performers did not 
appear, on the pretext that they were sure of their parts. 

Consuelo and Joseph went to supper at the vicarage, 
where a room had been prepared for them. The good 
curé was overflowing with joy, and it was easy to see 
that he was extremely anxious that his mass should be 
successful, to please the canon. 

The next day the whole village was in commotion 
from daybreak. The bells rang merrily ; the roads were 
thronged with the faithful, coming from the surrounding 
country to be present at the solemnity. The canon's 
chariot approached with majestic moderation. The 
church was arrayed in its most beautiful ornaments. 
Consuelo was much amused by the important demeanor 
that every one assumed. There was almost as much 
rivalry and militant self-esteem as in the wings of a the- 
atre. But there was much more ingenuousness about 
the whole affair, and there was more cause for laughter 
than for anger. 

Half an hour before the mass, the sacristan appeared 
in dire dismay, and revealed to them a plot devised by 
the jealous and perfidious Gottlieb. Having learned that 
the rehearsal was most successful, and that the whole 
musical portion of the parish was infatuated by the new- 
comers, he pretended to be very ill, and forbade his 
niece and his son, the two principal performers, to leave 
his bedside ; so that they would have neither Gottlieb, 
whom everybody considered indispensable for a proper 
start, nor the solos, which were the finest part of the 
mass. The performers were all disheartened, and only 
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with the greatest difficulty had he, an invaluable and 
consequential sacristan, succeeded in collecting them in 
the church for consultation. 

Consuelo and Joseph hurried thither, had them re- 
hearse the dangerous passages, supported the weaker 
parts, and restored the courage of one and all. As for 
replacing the solo singers, they speedily agreed to take 
that upon themselves. Consuelo sought and found in her 
memory a religious composition of Porpora's adapted to 
the style and words of the solo. She wrote it on her 
knee and hastily rehearsed it with Haydn, who at once 
improvised an accompaniment. She also remembered a 
fragment of Sebastian Bach, which he knew, and which 
they arranged as well as possible, under the circum- 
stances, for his solo. 

The bell rang for the mass, but they went on rehears- 
ing and making their plans, despite its deafening clang. 
When the canon, in full pontificals, appeared at the altar, 
the chorus had already begun, and were galloping through 
the opening passages of the German composer's work, 
with a self-possession that augured well. Consuelo took 
pleasure in watching and listening to those honest Ger- 
man country folk, with their serious faces, their true 
voices, their methodical method and their vigor, never 
relaxed, because it was always confined within certain 
Emits. 

"They are the sort of singers best adapted to this 
musk/' she said to Joseph, during an interval ; "if they 
had the fire that the composer lacked, everything would 
go awry ; but they haven't it, and ideas forged by ma- 
chinery are interpreted by pieces of machinery. Why is 
not the illustrious maestro Hoditz-Rosewald here to run 
these machines ? He would take a vast deal of trouble, 
would accomplish nothing, and would be perfectly happy. " 
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The solo for a man's voice made many people anx- 
ious. Joseph acquitted himself wonderfully well ; but 
when Consuelo's turn came, her Italian style of singing 
surprised everybody at first, shocked them a little, and 
ended by arousing the greatest enthusiasm. The canta- 
trice put herself out to sing her best, and the broad, sub- 
lime expression of her singing transported Joseph to the 
skies. 

"I cannot believe/ ' he said to her, "that you can ever 
have sung better than you have just done for this poor 
village mass." 

" Certainly, I never sang with more earnestness or 
more pleasure," she replied. "This audience is more 
sympathetic to me than the audience at a theatre. Now 
let me look to see if the canon is satisfied. Yes, he has 
an altogether beatific air, has the reverend canon, and 
by the way they are scanning his features for the reward 
of their efforts, I see that the good Lord is the only per- 
son for whom nobody has a thought." 

"Except yourself, Consuelo! only divine faith and 
love can inspire such tones as yours." 

When the two virtuosi left the church after the mass, 
it would have taken but little to induce the population to 
carry them in triumph to the vicarage, where an excel- 
lent breakfast awaited them. The curé presented them 
to the canon, who overwhelmed them with words of 
praise, and expressed a wish to hear Porpora's solo again 
after drinking. But Consuelo, who was surprised, and 
with good reason, that no one had recognized her voice 
as a woman's, and who dreaded the canon's eye, de- 
clined, on the pretext that the rehearsals and the active 
cooperation with all the parts of the choir had fatigued 
her much. Her excuse was not accepted, and she had to 
appear at the canon's breakfast. 
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The canon was a man of about fifty years of age, with 
a kindly and handsome face, and a fine figure, albeit 
slightly inclined to embonpoint. His bearing was distin- 
guished, even noble ; he was accustomed to tell every- 
body in confidence that he had royal blood in his veins, 
being one of the four hundred bastards of Augustus II., 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland. 

He was as gracious and amiable as a man of the world 
and an ecclesiastical dignitary should be. Joseph noticed 
a layman beside him, whom he seemed to treat with dis- 
tinction, and at the same time with familiarity. It 
seemed to Joseph that he had seen this latter at Vienna ; 
but he could not fit a name to his face, as they say. 

"Well, my dear children," said the canon, " so you 
refuse me a second hearing of Porpora's work ? Now, 
here is a friend of mine, who is much more of a musician 
and a hundred times better judge than I, who was much 
impressed by your manner of singing that piece. As you 
are tired," he added, addressing Joseph, " I will not urge 
you any more ; but you must at least have the kindness 
to tell us what your name is, and where you learned 
music." 

Joseph saw that he was receiving the credit for the 
solo Consuelo had sung, and a significant glance from 
her gave him to understand that he must confirm the 
canon in that mistake. 

"My name is Joseph," he replied shortly, "and I 
studied in the choir at St. Stephen's." 

"So did 1," replied the stranger; "but 1 studied under 
the elder Reuter, you, I doubt not, under his son." 

"Yes, sir." 

" But you have had other lessons ? You have studied 
in Italy?" 

"No, sir." 
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"Was it you that played the organ ? " 

"Sometimes, and sometimes my comrade." 

"And who sang? " 

"Both of us." 

"Very well! But Porpora's theme, you didn't sing 
that," he said, glancing at Consuelo out of the corner of 
his eye. 

" Nonsense ! it couldn't have been that child," said the 
canon, also looking at Consuelo; "he is too young to 
know how to sing so well." 

"And it wasn't I, it was he," she exclaimed abruptly, 
pointing to Joseph. 

She was anxious to be set free from this questioning, 
and looked impatiently toward the door. 

"Why do you tell a lie, my child?" observed the 
curé ingenuously. "I heard and saw you sing last 
night, and I recognized your comrade's voice in the Bach 
solo." 

"No, no! you must be mistaken, my dear curé," re- 
joined the stranger with a shrewd smile, "or else this 
young man is excessively modest. However it may be, 
we have equal praise for them both." 

Then he led the curé aside. 

"Your ear is true, but your eye is not sharp ; that does 
honor to the purity of your thoughts. However, I must 
undeceive you ; that little Hungarian peasant is a very 
talented Italian cantatrice." 

"A woman in disguise! " cried the curé, dumfounded. 

He gazed earnestly at Consuelo while she was en- 
gaged in replying to the canon's kindly inquiries ; and, 
whether with pleasure or with indignation, the good curé 
flushed from his band to his cap. 

"It is as I tell you," continued the stranger. "In 
vain do I try to think who she can be ; I do not know 
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her ; but as to her disguise and her present destitute con* 
dition, I cannot attribute them to anything else than a 
caprice. Some love affair, my dear curé ! that does not 
concern us." 

"A love affair! as you well say," rejoined the curé, 
intensely excited; "an elopement, a criminal intrigue 
with this young man ! Why, all that is very wicked ! 
And to think that I fell into the trap! that I entertained 
them at my vicarage ! Luckily, I gave them separate 
rooms, and I trust that nothing scandalous can have hap- 
pened in my house. Ah ! what an adventure ! and how 
the freethinkers in my parish — for there are some, sir, 
I know several of them — would laugh at my expense 
if they knew this ! " 

"If your parishioners did not recognize a woman's 
voice, it is probable that they recognized neither her 
features nor her gait. But see for yourself what pretty 
hands she has, what silky hair, and what a small foot 
despite the heavy boots ! " 

" I do not choose to see anything of the sort ! " cried 
the curé, beside himself; " it is an abomination to dress 
in man's clothes. There is a verse in the Holy Scrip- 
tures which condemns to death every man or woman 
guilty of laying aside the garments of his or her sex. 
To death! Do you understand, sir? That indicates 
clearly enough the enormity of the sin ! And yet she 
dares to enter the church and to sing unblushingly the 
praise of the Lord, with her soul and body stained with 
such a crime! " 

" And she sang it divinely ! the tears came to my eyes; 
I have never heard anything like it. Strange mystery ! 
who can this woman be ? All those whom I can think of 
are much older than she." 

" She is a child, a mere girl ! " replied the curé, unable 
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to refrain from looking at Consuelo with an interest 
which the austerity of his principles vigorously com- 
bated. " Oh ! the little serpent ! Just see the sweet 
and modest air with which she answers the reverend 
canon ! Ah ! I am a ruined man if any one here has dis- 
covered the imposition. I shall have to leave the coun- 
try!" 

" How was it that neither you nor any of your parish- 
ioners recognized the timbre of a woman's voice ? You 
are very simple-minded auditors." 

" What can you expect ? we did notice something very 
extraordinary in that voice ; but Gottlieb said it was an 
Italian voice, that he had heard others like it, that it was 
a Sistine Chapel voice ! I do not know what he meant 
by that, I do not understand anything of music outside of 
my ritual, and I was a hundred leagues from suspecting 
anything. What am I to do, what am I to do ? " 

"If no one has any suspicions, I advise you to say 
nothing. Dismiss these children as speedily as possible ; 
I will undertake to take them off your hands if you 
wish." 

"Oh ! yes, you will do me a great service ! Stay; I 
will give you some money for them ; how much should 
I give them ? " 

"That is none of my affair; we city folk pay artists 
handsomely. But your parish is poor, and the church 
is not obliged to do as the theatre does." 

"I will treat them generously. I will give them six 
florins ! I will go at once and get them. But what will 
the reverend canon say ? He seems to notice nothing. 
See, he is talking to her like a father — the holy man ! " 

" Frankly, do you think that he would be terribly 
scandalized ? " 

"How could he fail to be? At all events, what I 

3 
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dread is not his reprimands so much as his ridicule. You 
know how he loves to jest ; he has so much wit ! Oh ! 
how he will laugh at my simplicity ! " 

" But if he shares your error, as he seems to do thus 
far, he will have no right to make sport of you. Come, 
make no sign that you notice anything. Let us approach 
them, and do you seize the first favorable moment to get 
rid of your musicians." 

They left the window recess in which they had been 
conversing, and the curé, going to Joseph, who seemed 
to interest the canon much less than Signor Bertoni, put 
the six florins in his hand. As soon as he had this mod- 
est sum in his possession, Joseph motioned to Consuelo 
to free herself from the canon and follow him outside ; 
but the canon called him back, and, persisting in be- 
lieving, in accordance with his statements, that it was he 
who had the woman's voice, said to him : 

"Tell me why you selected that piece of Porpora's 
instead of singing Herr Holzbaiier's solo ? " 

"We hadn't that and didn't know it," Joseph replied. 
" I sang the only thing I ever studied that I remem- 
bered perfectly." 

The curé made haste to tell of Gottlieb's little trick, and 
that artistic jealousy made the canon laugh heartily. 

"Well," said the stranger, "your honest cobbler has 
rendered us a very great service. Instead of a wretched 
solo, we had a masterpiece of a very great master. 
You displayed excellent taste," he added, addressing 
Consuelo. 

" I do not think," said Joseph, "that Holzbaiier's solo 
can be wretched ; such music of his as we sung was not 
without merit." 

" Merit is not genius," replied the stranger ; and, per- 
sisting in addressing Consuelo, he added : "What do you 
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think about it, my young friend ? Do you think they 
are the same thing ? " 

"No, sir, I do not think so," she replied briefly 
and coldly, for that man's gaze embarrassed and an- 
noyed her more and more. 

" But you must have taken much pleasure in singing 
Holzbaiier's mass ? " said the canon ; "it is beautiful, is 
it not ? " 

"I took neither pleasure nor displeasure in it," re- 
torted Consuelo, in whom impatience inspired an irre- 
sistible influence to speak her mind frankly. 

" That is to say, it is neither good nor bad," laughed 
the stranger. "Well, my child, you made a very ex- 
cellent answer, and my opinion agrees with yours." 

The canon roared with laughter; the curé seemed 
greatly embarrassed, and Consuelo, following Joseph, 
left the room undisturbed by that musical discussion. 

"Well, my dear canon," said the stranger slyly, as 
soon as the musicians had disappeared, "what do you 
think of those children ? " 

"Charming! admirable! I ask your pardon for say- 
ing that, after the rebuff the little fellow just gave 
you." 

" Gave me ? Why, I consider him a most fascinating 
child ! What talent for such tender years ! It is simply 
marvellous ! How luxuriant and precocious these Italian 
natures are ! " 

" I can say nothing as to the talent of this particular 
one," replied the canon, "for I did not notice him par- 
ticularly. His companion is the prodigy, and he is of our 
nation, with all respect to your Italioanmania!" 

"Oho!" said the stranger, winking to put the curé 
on his guard ; " so it was surely the older boy who sang 
Porpora for us ? " 



" I presume so," replied the curé, sorely cfisturbed by 
the lie he was forced to tell. 

" I am sure of it," affirmed the canon, " for he told me 
so himself." 

"And the other solo," continued the stranger, "was it 
one of your parishioners who sang that ? " 

"Probably," replied the curé, making an effort to 
carry out the imposture. 

They both looked at the canon to see if he was really 
deceived or laughing at them. He seemed entirely in- 
nocent. His tranquillity reassured the curé. They 
talked of something else ; but before long the canon re- 
turned to the subject of music, and expressed a wish 
to see Consuelo and Joseph again, in order, he said, to 
take them to his country house and listen to them at his 
leisure. The curé, horror-struck, stammered incoherent 
objections. The canon laughingly asked him if he had 
had his little musicians put into the saucepan to complete 
the breakfast, which seemed to him sufficiently sumptu- 
ous without that. The curé was on the rack ; the 
stranger came to his relief. 

"I will go and find them for you," he said to the 
canon. 

And he went out, motioning to the worthy curé that 
he could rely upon his inventing some expedient. But 
he was not obliged to take that trouble. He learned 
from the servant that the young artists had already 
started off across the field, after generously giving her 
one of the florins they had received. 

"What, gone ! " cried the canon, greatly disappointed. 
" We must send after them. I wish to see them again ; 
I wibh to hear them ; I am determined upon it ! " 

They pretended to comply, but they were careful not 
to follow their tracks. Indeed they had started at full 
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speed, being most anxious to escape from the curiosity 
that threatened them. The canon expressed very great 
regret, and even displayed a little temper. 

"Thank God ! he has no suspicion," the curé said to 
the stranger. 

"Curé," he replied, "remember the story of the 
bishop, who, as he was inadvertently eating meat on a 
Friday, was reminded of it by his grand vicar : ' The 
villain ! 9 cried the bishop, 'couldn't he keep quiet until I 
finished my dinner ! ' Perhaps we ought to have al- 
lowed the canon to find out his mistake at his leisure." 



LXXVI 

The weather was calm and clear, the full moon shone 
in the heavens, and the clock of a venerable priory was 
striking nine in clear and solemn tones, as Joseph and 
Consuelo, having vainly sought a bell at the gate of the 
enclosure, made the circuit of that silent habitation in the 
hope of attracting the attention of some hospitable host. 
But their efforts were fruitless ; all the gates were closed, 
not a dog barked ; they could not see the faintest light 
in the windows of the gloomy mansion. 

"This is the Palace of Silence," said Haydn laugh- 
ingly; "and if that clock had not twice repeated, in its 
slow, grave voice, the four quarters in B and C, and the 
nine strokes of the hour in lower G, I should think that 
this place was abandoned to owls and ghosts." 

The surrounding country was uninhabited, Consuelo 
was very tired, and, furthermore, that mysterious priory 
attracted her poetic imagination. 
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" Even if we have to sleep in some chapel," she said 
to Beppo, " I propose to pass the night here. Let us try 
to get in by some means, even if we have to climb the 
wall, which doesn't look very difficult." 

" Come on ! " said Joseph, " I will be your ladder, and 
when you are on top, I will jump down on the other side 
for you to step on when you climb down." 

No sooner said than done. The wall was very low. 
Two minutes later our young infidels were walking with 
audacious tranquillity in the sacred enclosure. It was a 
fine kitchen garden, most carefully tended. The fruit 
trees, trimmed in the shape of fans, opened to all comers 
their long arms laden with ruddy apples and golden 
pears. The vine arbors, daintily clipped to form perfect 
arches, bore huge clusters of luscious grapes. The great 
vegetable beds also had a beauty of their own. The as- 
paragus, with its graceful stalks and silky hair, glistening 
with the evening dew, resembled forests of lilliputian 
firs, covered with silver gauze ; the peas clung in light 
and airy garlands to their poles and formed long cradles, 
narrow, mysterious lanes, where tiny linnets, not yet 
fully asleep, chattered in undertones. The pumpkins, 
proud leviathans of that verdant sea, displayed their 
rotund orange-hued fruit drooping over their broad, dark 
leaves. The young artichokes, like so many crowned 
heads, gathered about their leader, the centre of the royal 
stock ; the melons lay beneath their bell-glasses, like lazy 
Chinese mandarins under their palanquins ; and on each 
of those crystal domes the moon's rays caused to gleam 
a huge blue diamond, against which bewildered moths 
fluttered and bumped their heads. 

A hedge of rose-bushes formed the line of demarcation 
between the kitchen garden and the flower garden, 
which extended to the buildings and surrounded them 
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with a girdle of flowers. That garden was a sort of 
Eden. Magnificent decorative shrubs shaded rare plants 
of exquisite odor. The gravel was as soft to the feet as 
a carpet ; one would have said that the green sward was 
combed blade by blade, it was so smooth and level. The 
flowers grew in such profusion that one could not seethe 
ground, and each circular bed resembled an enormous 
bouquet. 

What extraordinary influence external objects some- 
times exert upon the disposition of the mind and body ! 
Consuelo had no sooner breathed that balmy air and 
looked upon that sanctuary of heedless well-being, than 
she felt as fully rested as if she were already sleeping as 
soundly as the monks. 

" This is really marvellous!" she said to Beppo ; " I look 
upon this garden and I have already forgotten the stones 
in the road and my bruised feet. It seems to me as if I 
were casting off my fatigue through my eyes. I have 
always had a horror for well-kept, carefully tended gar- 
dens, and for any place surrounded by walls; and yet 
this spot appears to me like a sort of paradise, after so 
many days of dust, after walking so many miles over 
parched and uneven ground. I was dying of thirst a mo- 
ment ago, and now, simply from looking at these lucky 
plants opening their lips to the evening dew, it seems to 
me that I am drinking with them, and that my thirst is 
quenched already. Look, Joseph, is there anything 
more charming than flowers blooming in the moonlight ? 
Look, I tell you, and do not laugh, at that cluster of 
great white stars right in the centre of the lawn. I 
do not know what ,they are called ; belles de nuit.* I 
believe. Oh ! they are well named ! They are as 
beautiful and pure as the stars in heaven. They bend 

* Literally, night beauties. A variety of mirabilis. 
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and rise together with the faint breeze, and seem to 
laugh and play like a party of little girls all dressed in 
white. They remind me of my companions at the scuola, 
when they hurried along the high walls of the church, all 
dressed as novices. Now see them pausing in the breath- 
less atmosphere, and all looking toward the moon I You 
would say that they were gazing at her and admiring 
her. The moon seems to be looking at them, too, and 
hovering over them like a great bird of night. Do you 
believe, Beppo, that those flowers are without feelings ? 
For my part, I believe that a lovely flower does not sim- 
ply vegetate without ever knowing delightful sensations. 
That may be true of the poor little nettles that we see 
growing along the ditches, and that lie there dust-covered, 
sickly, and nibbled by all the flocks that pass ! They 
are like poor beggars sighing for a drop of water that 
never reaches them ; the cracked and thirsty earth 
drinks it up greedily without giving their roots a share. 
But these garden flowers, of which such great care is 
taken, are as happy and proud as queens. They pass 
their time swaying coquettishly on their stalks, and 
when the moon, their good friend, appears, they all 
stand open-mouthed, in a sort of half-slumber, visited by 
pleasant dreams. They wonder, perhaps, if there are 
flowers in the moon, as we wonder if there are human 
beings there. Ah ! Joseph, you are laughing at me, and 
yet the sense of comfort 1 feel as I look at these white 
stars is not an illusion. There is in the air which they 
purify and refresh a sort of sovereign power, and 1 am 
conscious of a certain connection between my life and 
that of everything that lives about me." 

" How could 1 laugh at you ? " rejoined Joseph with a 
sigh. '• I feel your impressions passing into me, and 
your lightest notes ring in my heart like the notes on the 
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strings of a violin. But look at yonder building, Con- 
suelo, and explain to me the profound but pleasurable 
melancholy which it inspires." 

Consuelo glanced at the priory ; it was a small struc- 
ture of the 12th century, formerly fortified by crenel- 
ated battements, now replaced by sharp gables of gray- 
ish slate. The turrets, crowned by ther numerous 
machicolated openings, which had been allowed to re- 
main as ornaments, resembled great corbels. Great 
masses of ivy made a pleasant break in the monotony 
of the walls, and on the bare spaces of the façade, on 
which the moon shone brightly, the slender and un- 
certain shadow of the young poplars trembled in the 
night breeze. Huge festoons of vines and jasmines 
framed the doors and clung about all the windows. 

"This is a calm and melancholy retreat," Consuelo 
replied, " but it does not appeal to me as the garden does. 
Plants are made to vegetate where they grow ; men to 
move about and consort together. If I were a flower, I 
would like to grow in that garden — they are so happy 
there ; but, being a woman, I would not like to live in a 
cell and shut myself up in a mass of stones. Would you 
like to be a monk, Beppo ? " 

" No, God forbid ! but I would like to work without 
thinking of my board and lodging, I would like to lead 
a placid, retired life, in comfortable circumstances, free 
from the anxieties of poverty ; in fact, I would like to 
vegetate in a state of passive regularity — in a sort of de- 
pendence indeed — provided that my intellect ,was free 
and that I had no other care, no other duty, no other 
thought than music." 

" But, my comrade, you would compose placid music 
because you composed it in a placid frame of mind." 
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"Well! why should such music be bad ? What is 
more beautiful than calmness ? The skies are calm, the 
moon is calm, and these flowers, whose peaceful attitude 
you admire." 

"Their immobility touches me only because it follows 
the undulations that the breeze has imparted to them. 
The purity of the sky strikes us only because we have 
often seen it riven by the storm ; and the moon is never 
more sublime than when it shines amid dark, hurrying 
clouds. Can there be any real pleasure in rest without 
fatigue ? It is not so much rest as a state of permanent 
immobility. It is annihilation ; it is death. Ah ! if you 
had lived as I have at the Castle of the Giants for 
months, you would know that tranquillity is not life ! " 

" But what do you call placid music ? " 

" Music that is too correct and too cold. Look out that 
you don't write that kind, if you shun fatigue and the 
troubles of this world." 

Talking thus, they had advanced to the foot of the 
walls of the priory. A crystalline stream gushed from a 
marble globe surmounted by a gilt cross, and fell from 
basin to basin to a great block of granite, shaped like a 
shell, in which a quantity of the little red fish of which 
children are so fond were playing about. Consuelo and 
Beppo, themselves like children, took real pleasure in 
tossing them grains of gravel to fool their gluttony, and 
watching their swift movements ; and they were intent 
upon that amusement, when they saw coming toward 
them a tall white figure carrying a pitcher, which, as it 
approached the fountain, seemed not unlike one of those 
lavenses de nuit, fantastic personages well-known to 
tradition in almost all superstitious countries. The pre- 
occupation or indifference with which she filled her 
pitcher, without any indication of surprise or fright at 
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sight of them, was veritably strange and solemn at first. 
But, in a moment, the loud shriek that she uttered, at 
the same time letting her pitcher fall on the edge of the 
basin, proved that there was nothing supernatural about 
her. The good woman was simply a little short-sighted 
from old age, and, as soon as she saw them, she was 
seized with a horrible fright, and fled toward the house, 
invoking the Virgin Mary and all the saints. 

"What's the matter, Dame Brigitta ?" called a man's 
voice from the interior ; " have you fallen in with some 
evil spirit ? " 

" Two devils — or rather two thieves — are standing by 
the fountain," Dame Brigitta replied, joining her inter- 
locutor, who appeared in the doorway, and stood there 
for some moments, incredulous and hesitating. 

" This must be another one of your panics ! Would 
thieves come to attack us at this hour ? " 

" I swear by my eternal salvation that there are two 
black figures there, motionless as statues. Can't you see 
them from here ? Look 1 they are there still ; they don't 
move. Holy Virgin ! I am going to hide in the cellar." 

" I do see something," said the man, ostentatiously 
assuming a deeper tone of voice. " I will ring for the 
gardener, and with his two assistants we will soon attend 
to these knaves, who can only have come in over the 
wall, for I locked all the doors myself." 

"Meanwhile let us close this door," said the old 
woman, " and then we will ring the alarm bell." 

The door closed, and our two children were entirely at 
a loss as to what course to pursue. To fly was to con- 
firm the opinion already formed of them ; to remain 
was to expose themselves to the danger of a sudden 
attack. As they were consulting, they saw a ray of 
light shine through the shutters of a window on the first 
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floor. The ray increased in width, and a crimson damask 
curtain, behind which shone the soft beams of a lamp, 
was slowly raised. A hand, which in the bright moon- 
light looked white and plump, appeared at the edge of 
the curtain, of which it cautiously raised the fringe, 
while an invisible eye probably examined exterior ob- 
jects. 

" Sing," said Consuelo to her companion ; "that is all 
there is for us to do. Follow me ; let me lead. But, no ; 
take your violin and play some sort of an accompani- 
ment in the first key you strike." 

Joseph having obeyed, Consuelo began to sing with 
her full voice, improvising music and words, a sort of 
rhythmic German recitative : 

"We are two poor children of fifteen years, small and 
no stronger, no more wicked than the nightingales whose 
sweet refrains we imitate." 

"Come, Joseph," she whispered, "a chord to support 
the recitative." Then she continued : 

"Overwhelmed with fatigue, and saddened by the 
melancholy solitude of the night, we saw this house, 
which at a distance seemed deserted, and we passed one 
leg, then the other, over the wall. 

"A chord in A minor, Joseph. 

"We found ourselves in this enchanted garden, amid 
fruits worthy of the promised land. We were dying of 
thirst ; we were dying of hunger. But if an apple is 
missing from the espaliers — if we have taken a single 
grape from the trellises — turn us out and degrade us as 
malefactors." 

" Now a modulation and change to C major, Joseph." 

"And yet, we are suspected, we are threatened; but 
we do not choose to fly ; we do not try to conceal our- 
selves, because we have done no wrong — unless it be 
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wrong to enter God's house over the wall ; but when it 
is a question of scaling the walls of Paradise, all roads 
are good, and the shortest one the best." 

Consuelo brought her recitative to a close with one of 
those pretty hymns in vulgar Latin which are called in 
Venice latino difrate, and which the common people sing 
in front of the Madonnas at night. When she had fin- 
ished, the two white hands, which had gradually become 
more and more visible, applauded her rapturously, and a 
voice, which seemed not altogether unfamiliar to her 
ear, called from the window : 

"Welcome, disciples of the Muses! Come in, come 
in ; hospitality invites you and awaits you." 

The two children approached the door, and a moment 
later it was courteously thrown open by a servant in red 
and violet livery. 

" I took you for thieves ; I ask your pardon, my young 
friends," he said with a laugh. " It is your own fault ; 
why didn't you sing sooner ? With such passports as 
your voice and your violin, you cannot fail to be warmly 
welcomed by my master. Come in ; it seems that he 
knows you already." 

As he spoke the affable servant had ascended in front 
of them the twelve steps of a staircase carpeted with a 
beautiful, soft Turkish carpet. Before Joseph had had 
time to ask him his master's name, he had opened a 
swinging door which closed noiselessly behind them; 
and, after passing through a handsomely furnished re- 
ception-room, he ushered them into the dining-room, 
where the gracious master of that blessed abode, seated 
in front of a roast pheasant, between two decanters of 
venerable golden wine, was digesting his first course as 
he attacked the second with a majestic and patriarchal air. 
On returning from his morning excursion, he had placed 
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himself in his valet's hands to have his complexion re- 
stored. He was freshly shaved and powdered. The 
grizzly locks upon his venerable pate curled peacefully 
under a sprinkling of iris powder of exquisite odor ; his 
beautiful hands rested upon his knees, which were en- 
cased in black satin brèches with silver buckles. His 
shapely leg, of which he was not a little vain, moulded 
into a tight and transparent violet stocking, rested on a vel- 
vet cushion, and his noble and corpulent frame, enveloped 
in an excellent wrapper of puce-colored silk, quilted and 
wadded, reclined luxuriously in a great tapestry-covered 
easy-chair, where his elbow was in no danger of coming 
in contact with a sharp corner, it was so well stuffed and 
rounded in every part. Seated by the fire, which blazed 
and snapped behind the master's chair, Dame Brigitta, 
the housekeeper, prepared the coffee with religious care ; 
and a second valet, no less correct in his dress and no 
less benignant in manner than the first, standing near 
the table, deftly detached the wing which the holy man 
awaited without impatience and without anxiety. Joseph 
and Consuelo bowed to the ground as they recognized in 
their benevolent host the major-canon— of more than 
fifty years' standing— of the cathedral chapter of St. 
Stephen's, the same before whom they had sung mass 
that very morning. 
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LXXVII 

The canon was as comfortably established as any man 
on earth. At the age of seven, by virtue of the royal 
patronage, which had not failed him, he was declared 
to have attained the age of reason, conformably to the 
canons of the Church, which argued that, although one 
may not have much sense at that age, one is at least 
capable of having enough to collect and enjoy the fruits 
of a living. In consequence of this decision the young 
priest had been invested with the canonry, although he 
was the natural child of a king ; still by virtue of the 
canons of the Church, which presumed the legitimacy 
of a child presented to livings and protected by the sov- 
ereign, although, on the other hand, the same canonical 
decrees required that every claimant of ecclesiastical 
property should be the fruit of honest and lawful mar- 
riage, in default of which he might be declared incapable, 
and even unworthy and infamous at need. But there are 
so many ways of compromising with Heaven that, under 
certain circumstances, the canonical law decreed that a 
foundling may be regarded as legitimate, for the reason — 
a most charitable reason too — that when the parentage 
is unknown we should assume good instead of evil. So 
the little canon entered into possession of a magnificent 
prebend, with the title of major canon, and when he 
approached his fiftieth year, after about forty years of 
alleged useful service to the chapter, he was recognized 
as canon jubilaire,* that is to say, canon emeritus, free 

* Properly, one who has held the office fifty years. 
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to reside where he chose, and to renounce the perform- 
ance of any of the duties of his office, while enjoying to 
the full the privileges, benefits and revenues of his liv- 
ings. It is true that the worthy canon had rendered 
very great services to the chapter in his younger years. 
He had caused himself to be declared absent, which, as 
the term is used in the canonical law, imports permission 
to reside at a distance from the chapter, by virtue of 
divers pretexts more or less specious, without forfeiting 
the revenues of the living attached to the actual exercise 
of the office. An outbreak of the plague in the cathedral 
town is a legitimate cause of absence. It may also be 
permitted on the ground of delicate or shattered health. 
But the most honorable and most secure right of absence 
was that based upon the desire to study. An incumbent 
would undertake and announce an important work on 
cases of conscience, on the Fathers of the Church, on 
the sacraments, or, better still, on the constitution of the 
chapter to which he belonged, on the principles of its 
foundation, on the advantages, honorary and other, at- 
tached thereto, on the superiority to which it might fairly 
lay claim over other chapters, on a lawsuit which had 
been or should be undertaken against a rival community 
with regard to a field, a right of pasturage or a religious 
community; and as such subtleties and cavilling over 
monetary interests were much more interesting to eccle- 
siastical bodies than commentaries upon doctrine and 
elucidation of dogma, as soon as a distinguished member 
of the chapter proposed to make investigations, to pore 
over parchments, to scrawl memorials, demands— even 
libels — against wealthy adversaries, he was accorded the 
lucrative and agreeable privilege of returning to private 
life and expending his revenues in travel or beside the 
fire in his official residence. Thus did our canon. 
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Being a man of intellect, a fine talker, and an elegant 
writer, he had promised, still promised, and would prom- 
ise all his life to write a book concerning the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities of his chapter. Surrounded by 
dusty quartos which he had never opened, he had not 
written his own quarto ; he was not writing it — he never 
would write it. The two secretaries, whom he had en- 
gaged at the expense of the chapter, were employed in 
perfuming his person and preparing his repasts. There 
was much talk of the famous book ; the chapter eagerly 
awaited it, and built innumerable dreams of glory, revenge 
and wrath upon the power of its arguments. That book, 
which had no existence, had already made for its author 
a reputation for perseverance, erudition and eloquence of 
which he was in no hurry to furnish proofs ; not that he 
was incapable of justifying the favorable opinion of his 
fellows, but because life is short, repasts long, care of the 
person indispensable, and the far niente delightful. And 
then our canon had two innocent but insatiable passions: 
he loved gardening and music. With so much to occupy 
his time, where could he have found leisure to write his 
book ? And then, too, it is so pleasant to talk about a 
book that you are not writing, and, on the other hand, 
so disagreeable to hear people talk about the one you 
have written ! 

This holy man's living consisted of an estate in excel- 
lent condition, annexed to the secularized priory where 
he lived nine months of the year, devoted to the culture 
of his flowers and his stomach. The house was spacious 
and romantic. He had made it comfortable, even luxuri- 
ous. Abandoning to slow decay the wing which the 
monks had formerly occupied, he kept up with care and 
decorated with taste the portion best adapted to his self- 
indulgent habits. New arrangements within had made 

4 
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of the old monastery a genuine château, where he led 
the life of a country gentleman. He was by nature an 
excellent churchman ; tolerant, intellectually brilliant at 
need, orthodox and learned with those of his own profes- 
sion, playful, anecdotal and liberal with men and women 
of the world, affable, cordial and open-handed with 
artists. His servants, sharing the pleasant life he led, 
assisted him with all their power. His housekeeper was 
a little cross-grained, but she made such delicious sweet- 
meats, and was such an expert at preserving his fruit, 
that he submitted to her ill-humor, and endured the tem- 
pest calmly, saying to himself that a man should be able 
to put up with another's faults, but that he cannot do 
without good dessert and good coffee. 

Our young artists were greeted by him with the utmost 
amiability. 

"You children are exceedingly bright and ingenious," 
he said, " and 1 love you with all my heart. Moreover, 
you have very great talent ; and one of you, I do not 
know which, possesses the sweetest, the most sympa- 
thetic, the most affecting voice that I have ever heard in 
my life. That voice is a marvel — a treasure ; and I was 
very melancholy this evening, because you left the 
cure's house so abruptly, thinking that perhaps I should 
never see you and hear you again. Upon my word ! I 
had no appetite ; I was depressed, preoccupied. That 
lovely voice and that lovely music haunted my mind and 
my ear. But Providence is extremely kind, and brings 
you back to me, perhaps of your own motion, too, my 
children ; for you must have guessed that I did not fail 
to understand and appreciate you." 

44 We are obliged to confess, reverend canon," Joseph 
replied, 44 that chance alone brought us hither, and that we 
were very far from anticipating this good fortune." 
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"The good fortune is mine," rejoined the canon, po- 
litely, "and you must sing to me. But no, that would 
be too selfish on my part; you are tired — hungry, per- 
haps. First you shall sup, then enjoy a good night's 
sleep under my roof, and to-morrow we will have music 
—oh ! music all day long ! André, take these young 
people to the buttery, and take the very best care of 
them. But no, let them remain here ; lay two covers for 
them at the foot of my table, and let them sup with me." 

André obeyed readily — indeed with a sort of kindly 
satisfaction. But Dame Brigitta showed an entirely dif- 
ferent spirit ; she shook her head, shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and grumbled between her teeth : 

" Nice kind of people to eat on your cloth, and strange 
company for a man of your rank ! " 

"Hush, Brigitta," said the canon, calmly. "You 
are never pleased with anything or anybody, and, as 
soon as you see other people taking a little enjoyment, 
you fly into a passion." 

"You don't know what to do with yourself to pass the 
time," she retorted, heedless of the reproaches addressed 
to her, "With flattery and fine speeches and choruses, 
anybody can lead you like a little child ! " 

"Hush, I say," said the canon, raising his voice a 
little, but retaining his playful smile, " your voice is as 
shrill as a locust's, and if you go on scolding you will 
lose your head and spoil my coffee." 

"A great pleasure and a great honor, upon my word ! " 
said the old woman, " to make coffee for such guests ! " 

"Oh! you must needs have exalted personages! 
you love grandeur ! you would like to deal with none 
but bishops, princes, and canonesses with sixteen quar- 
terings ! To me not all of them together are worth a 
ballad well sung !" 
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Consuelo listened with amazement while this person- 
age, of such noble aspect, disputed with his servant 
with a sort of childish pleasure; and throughout the 
supper she marvelled at the triviality of his ideas. On 
every subject he said a quantity of foolish things, to 
pass the time and keep himself in good humor. He con- 
stantly spoke to his servants, sometimes discussing in all 
seriousness the merits of a fish sauce, sometimes criti- 
cizing the condition of a piece of furniture, giving con- 
trary orders, asking questions concerning the most un- 
interesting details of his household economy, reflecting 
upon these trifles with a solemnity worthy of the most 
serious subjects, listening to one, interrupting another, 
arguing with Dame Brigitta, who contradicted him on 
every subject, and never failing to introduce some jest- 
ing allusion in his questions and replies. One would 
have said that, being reduced by the isolation and indif- 
ference of his existence to the company of servants, he 
was trying to keep his wit polished, and to facilitate the 
digestive process by hygienic exercise of the mind, not 
too heavy and not too light. 

The supper was exquisite and of unparalleled abun- 
dance. At dessert the cook was summoned to the canon's 
presence and was warmly praised by him for the per- 
fection of certain dishes, gently reprimanded and learn- 
edly instructed as to certain others which had not attained 
the highest degree of perfection. The two travellers fell 
from the clouds and gazed at each other, fancying that 
they were dreaming a ridiculous dream, all these refine- 
ments seemed so incomprehensible to them. 

"Weill well! it is not bad," said the worthy canon, 
as he dismissed the culinary artist ; " I shall make some- 
thing of you, if you try hard and continue to love your 
duty." 
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"Would it not seem," thought Consuelo, "as if he 
were delivering a paternal injunction or religious ex- 
hortation?" 

Toward the end of the dinner, after the canon had 
given the housekeeper her share of praise and admoni- 
tion, he laid aside those grave questions at last, to talk 
of music, and he exhibited himself to his young guests in 
a more favorable light. He had had excellent musical 
instruction, a groundwork of earnest study, and possessed 
judicious ideas and an enlightened taste. He was a passable 
organist ; and, having seated himself at the harpsichord 
after dinner, he played fragments of several of the old 
German masters, with much taste and in accordance with 
the good old traditions of the past. This performance was 
not without interest to Consuelo ; and ere long, having 
found on the harpsichord a great book of that old music, 
she began to turn the leaves, and forgot fatigue and the 
late hour to ask the canon to play, in his free, broad 
style, several pieces which had impressed her mind and 
her eyes. The canon took extreme delight in being lis- 
tened to so intently. As the music that he knew was no 
longer in vogue, he seldom found music-lovers after his 
own heart. He conceived, therefore, an extraordinarily 
warm affection for Consuelo particularly, as Joseph, 
overdone with fatigue, was dozing in a treacherously com- 
fortable arm-chair. 

"Upon my word!" cried the canon, in a moment of 
enthusiasm, " you are a happily endowed child, and your 
precocious judgment indicates an extraordinarily brilliant 
future. For the first time in my life I regret the celibacy 
which my profession imposes on me." 

This compliment made Consuelo blush and tremble, 
thinking that her disguise was detected ; but she speedily 
recovered herself when the canon added, ingenuously : 
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"Yes, I regret having no children, for Heaven would 
perhaps have given me a son like you, and he would 
have been the joy of my life — even if Brigitta had been 
his mother. But tell me, my friend, what think you of 
this Sebastian Bach, whose compositions make connois- 
seurs rave with delight to-day ? Do you think that he 
is a prodigious genius ? I have a great book of his works 
which I collected and had bound together, because one 
must have everything. And then, too, perhaps they are 
really fine. But they are extremely difficult to read, and 
I confess that I was discouraged by the first attempt, and 
have been too indolent ever to try it again. Besides, I 
have so little time to myself ! I play only at rare inter- 
vals, stolen from more serious occupations. Because you 
have seen me paying such close attention to the manage- 
ment of my little household, you must not conclude that 
1 am a free and happy man. On the contrary, I am a 
slave, the slave of a tremendous, appalling task, which I 
have imposed upon myself. I am writing a book on 
which I have been at work thirty years, and which no 
other man would have written in sixty ; a book which 
requires an incredible amount of study, incessant toil 
night and day, a patience proof against every trial, and 
the most profound reflection. And I think that that book 
will cause some commotion ! " 

" But will it not soon be finished ? " queried Consuelo. 

"Not yet, not yet!" replied the canon, striving to 
conceal from himself the fact that he had not begun it. 
" We were saying that Bach's music is terribly difficult, 
and that to me, at least, it seems peculiar." 

" I think, however, that if you could overcome your 
repugnance, you would soon conclude that he is a genius 
who embraces, sums up, and vivifies all the learning of 
the past and the present." 
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"Well," rejoined the canon, "if that is so, we three 
will try to-morrow to decipher some of it. It is time now 
for you to take some repose and for me to study. But 
you will pass the day with me to-morrow — that is under- 
stood, is it not ? " 

" The whole day is a long while, sir ; we must make 
haste to reach Vienna ; but we shall be at your service 
in the morning." 

The canon expostulated, insisted, and Consuelo pre- 
tended to yield, promising herself that she would hurry 
the great Bach's adagios a little, and leave the priory by 
eleven or twelve o'clock. When the question of retiring 
arose, there was a sharp discussion on the stairs between 
Dame Brigitta and the first valet. The zealous André, 
eager to please his master, had prepared for the young 
musicians two pretty cells in the newly restored wing, 
occupied by the canon and his household. Brigitta, on 
the other hand, insisted on relegating them to the aban- 
doned cells in the old priory, because that wing was 
separated from the other by solid doors and stout 
locks. 

"What!" she said, raising her shrill voice in the 
echoing hall, " you propose to put those vagabonds next 
door to us! Why, can't you see by their look, their 
dress, and their profession, that they are gypsies, adven- 
turers, miserable little bandits who will decamp before 
daybreak and carry off our silver plate ! Who knows if 
they won't murder us ! " 

"Murder us! those children!" rejoined André, with a 
laugh; "you are mad, Brigitta; you decrepit old crea- 
ture, you could frighten them away just by showing them 
your teeth." 

" Decrepit old creature yourself ! " cried the old woman, 
in a rage. " I tell you that they shall not sleep here, I 
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won't have it. On my word ! I shouldn't close my eyes 
all night!" 

" You would be very foolish ; I am quite sure that 
those children have no more desire than I have to disturb 
your respectable sleep. Come, we've had enough of 
this ! the canon ordered me to treat his guests well, and 
I don't propose to stow them away in that vile hole, full of 
rats and open to ail the winds that blow. Would you 
like to make them sleep on the floor ? " 

" 1 told the gardener to make them two good cord beds ; 
do you suppose those ragamuffins are used to feather 
beds?" 

" They shall have feather beds to-night, because the 
master says so; I take nobody's orders but the master's, 
Dame Brigitta ! Let me do my duty, and remember that 
your duty as well as mine is to obey and not to order." 

" Well said, André ! " said the canon, who had listened 
with amusement to the whole dispute, through the 
partly-open door of the reception-room. " Go and put 
out my slippers, Brigitta, and don't deafen us any more. 
Good-night, my young friends ! Follow André and 
sleep well. Long live music ! What a fine day we will 
have to-morrow ! " 

After our travellers had taken possession of their pretty 
cells, they heard the housekeeper's voice for a long while, 
rumbling in the distance like the north wind blowing 
through the corridors in winter. When the commotion 
which announced that the canon was retiring in state 
had entirely ceased, Dame Brigitta stole on tiptoe to the 
doors of the young guests' apartments and quickly turned 
the key in each lock, and locked them in. Joseph, 
buried in the best bed he had ever fallen in with in his 
life, was already sleeping soundly, and Consuelo fol- 
lowed his example after laughing heartily to herself at 
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Brigitte 's fears. She, who had trembled with apprehen- 
sion, almost every night of her journey, now caused 
others to tremble. She might have applied to her own 
case the fable of the hare and the frogs, but it would be 
impossible for me to affirm that Consuelo knew La Fon- 
taine's fables. Their merit was denied at that time by 
the greatest minds in the whole world. Voltaire made 
sport of them, and the great Frederick, mimicking Vol- 
taire's philosophy, despised them profoundly. 
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At daybreak, Consuelo, seeing that the sun was 
shining, and feeling as if she were invited to walk in 
the garden by the joyous twittering of the birds that were 
already feasting there, tried to leave her room, but the 
embargo was not raised ; Dame Brigitte still held the 
prisoners under lock and key. Consuelo thought that it 
probably was an ingenious idea of the canon, who, wish- 
ing to make sure of the musical feast of the day, had 
deemed it wise to make sure, first of all, of the presence 
of his musicians. The girl, whose masculine garb gave 
her courage and increased agility, looked out of the win- 
dow, and saw that the descent was made easy by a stout 
vine growing on a solidly-built trellis all along the wall ; 
so, descending slowly and cautiously, in order not to 
injure the fine grapes of the priory, she reached the 
ground at last and went into the garden, laughing to 
herself at Brigitte* s surprise and disappointment when 
she should find her precautions defeated. 
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Consuelo now saw in another aspect the superb flow- 
ers and luscious fruit which she had admired by moon- 
light. The morning breeze and the oblique rays of the 
red and smiling sun imparted a new poesy to those beau- 
tiful products of the earth. A robe of velvety satin en- 
veloped the fruit, the dew hung in crystal pearls from 
every branch, and the silvery frost-covered lawns ex- 
haled that light vapor which seems like the breath of the 
earth striving to reach the sky and unite with it in an 
ethereal effusion of love. But nothing could equal the 
freshness and beauty of the flowers, still laden with the 
dampness of the night, at that mysterious hour of dawn, 
when they half open as if to disclose their treasures of 
purity and to exhale delicious perfumes which none but 
the earliest and purest of the sun's rays is worthy to 
know and to possess for an instant. The canon's flower- 
garden was a dream of joy to a lover of horticulture. 
In Consuelo's eyes it was too symmetrical and too care- 
fully tended. But the fifty varieties of roses, the rare and 
beautiful hibiscus, the many-hued geraniums, the ruddy 
salvia, the fragrant thorn-apple, deep opal cups impregnat- 
ed with the ambrosia of the gods ; the peaceful asclepias, 
distilling subtle poison, where the insect finds death in plea- 
sure ; the splendid cactuses, flaunting their brilliant flowers 
on rugose stalks oddly grouped ; a thousand magnificent 
and curious plants which Consuelo had never seen, and 
of which she knew neither the names nor the habitat, 
engrossed her attention for a long time. 

As she examined their various attitudes and the senti- 
ment which the aspect of each one seemed to express, 
she meditated upon the connection between music and 
flowers, and sought to understand the association of 
these two passions in her host's mental make-up. For a 
long time it had seemed to her that the harmony of tones 
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corresponded in a certain sense with the harmony of 
colors ; but it seemed to her that the harmony of these 
two harmonies was perfume. At that moment, absorbed 
in a vague and delicious reverie, she fancied that she 
could hear a voice issue from each of those lovely blos- 
soms, and describe the mysteries of poesy in a language 
hitherto unknown to her. The rose told her of its ardent 
loves, the lily of its divine chastity ; the superb mag- 
nolia discoursed of the pure joys of righteous pride, and 
the tiny hepatica whispered the delights of a simple, re- 
tired life. Some flowers had strong voices which said in 
loud, powerful tones: "I am beautiful, and I reign." 
Others murmured in tones almost inaudible but of an 
infinite sweetness and penetrating charm : " I am small, 
and I am beloved;" and one and all swayed rhythmic- 
ally in the morning breeze, joining their voices in an 
ethereal chorus, which died gradually away amid the 
sympathetic grasses under the branches of the trees 
which longed to grasp their meaning. 

Suddenly, amid this perfect harmony and this blissful 
meditation, Consuelo heard loud shrieks, horribly pierc- 
ing and unquestionably human, behind the clumps of 
trees which concealed the wall. These shrieks, as they 
died away in the silence of the countryside, were suc- 
ceeded by the rumbling of carriage wheels ; then the 
carriage seemed to stop and some one knocked loudly on 
the iron gate which gave admission to the garden on that 
side. But whether because everybody in the house was 
still asleep, or because nobody cared to reply, the knock- 
ing was repeated several times without result, and pierc- 
ing shrieks, in a woman's voice, interspersed with loud 
oaths uttered by a man's voice calling for help, beat 
against the priory walls, and awoke no more echo on those 
insensible stones than in the hearts of those who dwelt 
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within them. All the windows on that side were so care- 
fully closed and caulked, to protect the canon's slumber, 
that no sound from without could pierce the solid oaken 
shutters, bound with leather and the chinks stuffed with 
cotton-wool. The servants, who were busy in the yard 
behind that wing, did not hear the outcry ; there were no 
dogs in the establishment. The canon was not fond of 
those troublesome guardians, who disturb their masters' 
sleep on the pretext of keeping thieves away. Consuelo 
tried to enter the house to give notice of the presence of 
travellers in distress, but everything was so tightly 
closed that she abandoned the idea, and, following her 
first impulse, ran to the gate from which the noise came. 

A travelling carriage, filled with bundles and white with 
the dust of a long journey, had stopped in front of the 
main path of the garden. The postilions had dismounted 
and were trying to open the inhospitable gate by shaking 
it, while groans and lamentations issued from inside the 
carriage. 

"Open if you are Christians!" some one called to 
Consuelo. " Here is a lady dying! " 

" Open ! " cried a woman, whose features, as she 
leaned out of the window, Consuelo did not recognize, 
but whose Venetian accent made a profound impression 
on her. "Madame will die if she does not receive proper 
care at once. Open, if you are men ! " 

Consuelo, not pausing to think of the consequences of 
her first impulse, tried to open the gate ; but it was 
secured by an enormous padlock, the key to which was 
probably in Dame Brigitta's pocket. The bell, too, was 
prevented from ringing by some secret mechanism. In 
that tranquil and honest neighborhood, such precautions 
were not taken against malefactors, but against the noise 
and bother of too late or too early visits. It was impos- 
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sible for Consuelo to gratify her heart's desire, and it 
was painful for her to endure the insults of the lady's- 
maid, who exclaimed impatiently to her mistress, in the 
Venetian dialect : 

"The idiot! the little bungler doesn't know how to 
open a gate !" 

The German postilions, being calmer and more patient, 
did their best to assist Consuelo, but without success; 
and the sick woman, coming to the window in her turn, 
cried in a loud voice in wretched German : 

" Ho there ! by the blood of the devil ! go and get some 
one to open the gate, you miserable little beast ! " 

This energetic apostrophe reassured Consuelo as to the 
lady's imminent danger. "If she is near death," she 
thought, " it must be a violent death ; " and, replying in 
Venetian to this traveller, whose accent was no more 
doubtful than her maid's, she said : 

" 1 do not belong to this house ; I was entertained here 
last night; I will go and try to arouse the inmates, which 
will be neither easily nor quickly done. Are you in such 
danger, signora, that you cannot wait a little while with- 
out great distress ? " 

'Mam going to lie in, idiot!" cried the traveller; " I 
have no time to wait; run, shout, break everything, 
bring somebody and let me in: you shall be well paid for 
your trouble." 

She began to shriek afresh, and Consuelo felt her 
knees tremble beneath her ; that face, that voice were 
not unknown to her. 

"Your mistress's name ? " she cried to the maid. 

"What is that to you? Hurry, you little wretch!" 
said the soubrette, beside herself with excitement. "Ah ! 
If you waste time, you will get nothing from us!" 

"Nor do I want anything from you," retorted Con- 
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suelo warmly; "but 1 want to know who you are. If 
your mistress is a musician, you will be welcomed here 
gladly, and if I am not mistaken, she is a famous singer." 

"Well, my boy," said the lady in labor, who recov- 
ered much of her self-possession and vigor after each 
sharp pain, "you are not mistaken; go and tell the 
people that the famous Corilla is likely to die unless 
some Christian or artistic soul takes pity on her plight. 
I will pay — say that I will pay handsomely. Alas! So- 
fia," she said to her maid, "have me set on the ground, 
I shall suffer less lying in the road than in this infernal 
carriage." 

Consuelo was already hastening toward the priory, 
determined to make a horrible noise and to gain access 
to the canon at any price. She had already forgotten 
her astonishment and emotion at the strange chance 
which brought her rival, the cause of all her misfortunes, 
to that place ; she was entirely absorbed by the desire 
to assist her. She had not the trouble of knocking, for 
she found Brigitta, whose attention had finally been 
attracted by the cries, attended by the gardener and the 
valet. 

"A likely story!" she replied harshly, when Con- 
suelo had told what had happened. "Don't go there, 
André, don't stir, master gardener ! Don't you see that it 
is a scheme invented by these bandits to rob and murder 
us? I expected something of the kind! an alarm, a 
trumped-up story ! a pack of scoundrels prowling round 
the house while those whom we have taken in try to get 
them admitted on a plausible pretext. Go and get your 
guns, men, and be ready to shoot down this pretended 
woman in labor who wears moustaches and trowsers. 
Oh ! yes, a woman in childbirth ! If it was true, would 
she take our house for a hospital ? We haven't any 
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midwife here, I don't know anything about such matters, 
and the canon doesn't like groaning. How could a 
woman start on a journey when her time was so near ? 
And if she did, whose fault is it ? Can we prevent her 
suffering ? let her lie in her carriage, she will be as well 
off there as in our house, where we have nothing ready 
for such a ceremony." 

This harangue, begun for Consuelo's benefit, and con- 
tinued in a grumbling tone all along the path, was con- 
cluded at the gate for the benefit of Corilla's maid. 
While the travellers, after parleying to no purpose, 
exchanged reproaches, invectives and even insults with 
the intractable housekeeper, Consuelo, relying upon the 
canon's kind heart and fondness for music, had entered 
the house. She tried in vain to find the master's cham- 
ber ; she simply lost herself in that vast building, with 
the intricacies of which she was unfamiliar. At last she 
met Haydn, who was looking for her, and told her that 
he had seen the canon going into his orangery. They 
went there together, and saw the worthy dignitary com- 
ing toward them, beneath an arch of jasmine, with a 
countenance as fresh and smiling as the lovely autumn 
morning. As she watched that amiable man, in his com- 
fortable wadded gown, walking along paths where his 
tender feet ran no risk of encountering the smallest 
pebble in the fine and freshly raked gravel, Consuelo 
thought that so happy a creature, whose conscience was 
so untroubled, and whose desires were all gratified, 
could not fail to be delighted to do a kind deed. She was 
beginning to lay poor Corilla's request before him, when 
Brigitta suddenly appeared, cut her short and spoke as 
follows: 

"There is a vagabond down at your gate, a stage 
singer, who says that she is famous, and who looks and 
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talks like a prostitute. She says that she is in labor, 
and is shrieking and swearing like so many demons. 
She insists upon lying in here ; let us see how you like 
that ! " 

The canon made a gesture of disgust and refusal. 

" Canon," said Consuelo, " whoever this woman may 
be, she is suffering. Her life is perhaps in danger, 
as well as that of an innocent creature whom God is 
sending into this world, and whom religion bids you to 
receive in a fatherly, Christian spirit. You will not turn 
your back on this poor creature, you will not leave her 
groaning, perhaps dying, at your door ! " 

" Is she married ? " inquired the canon coldly, after a 
moment's reflection. 

"1 don't know; it is possible that she may be. But 
what does it matter ? God grants her the happiness of 
being a mother. He alone has a right to judge her." 

"She told me her name, canon," interposed Bri- 
gitta, roughly, "and you must know her, for you know 
all the play-actors of Venice. Her name is Corilla." 

"Corilla !" cried the canon. "She has been in Vi- 
enna ; I have heard a great deal about her. She has a 
beautiful voice, they say." 

" In honor of her beautiful voice, order your gate 
opened to her ; she is lying in the road," said Consuelo. 

" But she's an abandoned woman," rejoined the canon. 
" She caused a great scandal at Vienna two years ago." 

"And there are many people jealous of your living, 
canon 1 You hear me ! If an abandoned woman should 
be brought to bed in your house, nobody would look 
upon it as a freak of chance, still less as an act of 
charity. You know that Canon Herbert claims the right 
of being canon jubilaire, and that he has already suc- 
ceeded in dispossessing one priest, on the pretext that 
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he neglected the services for a young lady who con- 
fessed to him every day at the hour of service. Canon, 
a living like yours is easier to lose than to get !" re- 
marked Brigitta. 

These words made a sudden and decisive impression 
on the canon. He admitted them to the sanctuary of his 
prudence, although he seemed hardly to listen to them. 

" There is an inn within two hundred yards," he said, 
"let the woman go there. She will find all that she 
needs, and will be more conveniently and suitably ac- 
commodated there than in a bachelor's establishment. 
Go and tell her so, Brigitta — courteously, most courteous- 
ly, I beg. Point out the inn to the postilions. And you, 
my children, come with me, and try one of Bach's fugues 
while breakfast is being served." 

" Canon," said Consuelo, trembling with excitement, 
" will you abandon " 

"Ah !" said the canon, pausing in his walk with an 
air of consternation, "there is my finest volkameria all 
withered. I told the gardener that he did not water it 
often enough ! the rarest and most beautiful plant in my 
garden ! It is a fatality, Brigitta, on my word ! Call the 
gardener, so that I may reprove him." 

" I am going first to drive the famous Corilla away 
from your door," replied Brigitta, walking away. 

"And you permit it, you order it, canon ? " cried Con- 
suelo, indignantly. 

"It is impossible for me to do otherwise," he replied 
in a mild voice, but with a calmness which denoted an 
immovable determination. " I wish to hear no more 
about it. Come, I await you for our musical morning." 

"There will be no more music for me here," rejoined 
Consuelo, vehemently. "You would not be capable of 
understanding Bach, for you have no bowels of compas- 

5 
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sion. Ah ! may your flowers and your fruits perish t 
may the frost blight your jasmines and split your finest 
trees ! This fruitful earth, which yields you everything in 
profusion, should produce only brambles for you, for you 
have no heart and you steal the gifts of Heaven, which 
you are unable to turn to the purposes of hospitality 1 " 
Having spoken thus, Consuelo left the canon looking 
about him in a dazed fashion, as if he feared to see the 
malediction of Heaven, called down upon him by that 
ardent heart, descend upon his priceless volkamerias and 
his cherished anemones. She ran to the gate, which 
had not been unlocked, and climbed over it into the road, 
in order to follow Corilla's carriage, which was proceed- 
ing at a footpace toward the wretched wine-shop, gratu- 
itously endowed by the canon with the title of an inn. 
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Joseph Haydn, who had fallen into the habit of allow- 
ing himself to be carried away by his friend's sudden 
determinations, but was naturally the calmer and more 
prudent of the two, joined her after going to their rooms 
to get the travelling satchel, the music, and, above all, 
the violin — the bread-winner, the comforter and cheerful 
companion of their journeying. Corilla was deposited on 
one of those wretched beds found in Germany, where 
one must choose, so contracted are their dimensions, 
whether he will allow his head or his feet to hang over. 
Unfortunately there was no woman in the hovel ; the 
mistress had gone on a pilgrimage six leagues away, and 
the servant had driven the cow to pasture. The house 
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was in charge of an old man and a child ; and being more 
terrified than pleased by the privilege of sheltering so 
wealthy a traveller, they allowed their premises to be 
overrun without thinking of the compensation they were 
likely to obtain. The old man was deaf, and the child 
started out to fetch the midwife from the next village, 
which was no less than a league distant. The postilions 
were more disturbed about their horses, which had noth- 
ing to eat, than about their passenger ; and she, left to 
the care of her maid, who had lost her head and was 
shrieking almost as loudly as herself, filled the air with her 
groans, which were more like those of a lioness than of a 
woman. 

Consuelo, shocked and pitying, resolved not to aban- 
don the unfortunate creature. 

" Joseph," she said to her companion, " go back to the 
priory, even if you should be unkindly received there ; 
we must not be proud when we are asking help for 
others. Tell the canon that he must send here some 
linen, soup, old wine, mattresses and bedclothes ; in a 
word everything that a sick person requires. Talk to 
him gently but forcibly, and promise him, if necessary, 
that we will come and sing and play for him, provided 
that he sends what you ask for this woman." 

Joseph departed, and Consuelo was left to witness the 
repulsive spectacle of a woman without faith and without 
heart, undergoing with imprecations and blasphemy the 
august martyrdom of maternity. The virtuous and pious 
child shuddered at sight of those tortures which nothing 
could allay, since displeasure and wrath filled Corilla's 
heart in place of holy joy and religious hope. She did 
not cease to curse her destiny, her journey, the canon 
and his housekeeper, and even the child she was about 
to bring into the world. She abused her maid, and this 
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made her more than ever incapable of rendering any ef- 
ficient service. At last she flew into such a rage with 
the poor girl that she said to her : 

"Wait! I will take care of you the same way, when 
you go through this experience ; for you are enceinte, too, 
I know very well, and I'll send you to lie in at the hospital. 
Get out of my sight ; you annoy me and irritate me." 

Sofia, frantic and despairing, went outside to weep, 
and Consuelo, left alone with Anzoleto's and Zustiniani's 
mistress, strove to calm her and assist her. Amid her 
agony and her frenzy, Corilla retained a sort of brutal 
courage and savage vehemence which laid bare all the 
impiety of her self-willed and violent nature. When she 
had a moment's respite, she became stoical, almost 
playful. 

"Parbleu!" she said abruptly to Consuelo, whom she 
did not recognize at all, having never seen her except at 
a distance, or on the stage, in costumes far different from 
the one she wore at that moment, " this is a fine adven- 
ture, and many people will refuse to believe me when I 
tell them that I lay in at a wine-shop with such a doctor 
as you ; for you look to me like a little zingaro, with 
your dark face and your great black eyes. Who are 
you ? where do you come from ? how do you happen to 
be here, and why are you waiting on me ? Ah ! wait, 
don't tell me, I can't listen to you, I am suffering too 
much. Ah ! misera me! If only I don't die ! Oh no! I 
will not die! I don't want to die! Don't abandon me, 
zingaro, will you ? stay there, stay there, don't let me 
die, do you hear?" 

And the cries began afresh, interspersed with blas- 
phemies. 

" Cursed child ! " she said, " I would like to tear you 
from my side and throw you far away ! " 
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"Oh! don't say that!" cried Consuelo, frozen with 
horror ; " you are about to become a mother, you will be 
happy to see your child, you will not regret having suf- 
fered ! " 

" I ? " said Corilla, with cynical sang-froid, " you think 
that I shall love that brat ? Ah ! how mistaken you are ! 
Great fun it is to be a mother! as if I didn't know all 
aboutit! To suffer in order to bear them, to work in 
order to feed the wretches whom their fathers deny, to 
see them suffer, to have no idea what to do with them, 
and to suffer when you abandon them, — for, after all, 
you do love them — but I will not love this one! Oh ! I 
swear to God that I won't love him ! that I will hate him 
as I hate his father ! " 

And Corilla, whose cold and bitter manner disguised 
her increasing frenzy, shrieked in one of those frantic 
outbursts which excruciating pain extorts from women : 

" Ah ! cursed, thrice cursed be this child's father ! " 

Incoherent cries choked her utterance, she tore in strips 
the kerchief that concealed her ample bosom, heaving 
with pain and rage, and, seizing Consuelo's arm, upon 
which she left the marks of her nails, contracted by 
agony, she cried with a sort of roar : 

"Cursed, cursed, cursed be the vile, the despicable 
Anzoleto!" 

Sofia returned at that moment, and fifteen minutes 
later, having succeeded in delivering her mistress, she 
threw upon Consuelo's knees the first garment that she 
pulled at random from a hastily-opened trunk. It was a 
stage cloak, of faded satin, with a border of tinsel fringe. 
And in that improvised swaddling-cloth Albert's chaste 
fiancée received and wrapped the child of Anzoleto and 
Corilla. 

"Pray, signora, calm yourself," said the poor sou- 
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brette, with simple and sincere kindliness ; " you have had 
a lucky lying-in, and you have a beautiful little girl." 

" Girl or boy, I no longer suffer," said Corilla, raising 
herself on her elbow, without looking at the child ; "give 
me a big glass of wine." 

Joseph had brought a supply of the best from the 
priory. The canon had done his part generously, and 
the patient soon had in abundance everything that her 
condition required. With a firm hand she raised the sil- 
ver goblet that was handed her, and emptied it with the 
self-possession of a vivandière ; then, throwing herself 
on the canon's soft cushions, she fell asleep at once with 
the utter recklessness born of an iron body and a heart 
of ice. During her sleep the child was properly cared 
for, and Consuelo went out in search of a sheep to serve 
as her first nurse. When the mother woke, she ordered 
Sofia to lift her up ; and, having swallowed another glass 
of wine, she meditated a moment. Consuelo, with the 
child in her arms, awaited the birth of maternal affection ; 
but Corilla had something very different in her head. 
She pitched her voice in C major and solemnly sang a scale 
of two octaves. Then she clapped her hands, crying: 

" Brava, Corilla ! you have lost none of your voice, 
and you can have as many children as you please ! " 

Then she laughed uproariously, kissed Sofia, and 
placed on her finger a diamond ring which she took from 
her own, saying : 

" This is to console you for the way I abused you. 
Where is my little monkey ? Great God ! " she cried, 
as she glanced at her child, " it is fair, it looks like him ! 
So much the worse for the child ! Woe to her ! Don't 
unpack so many trunks, Sofia ! what are you thinking 
about ? do you suppose I intend to remain here ? Non- 
sense 1 you are a fool and you don't know yet what life 
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is. To-morrow I expect to continue my journey. Ah ! 
zingaro, you hold children just like a woman. How much 
do you want for your trouble and your nursing ? Do 
you know, Sofia, I was never taken better care of or 
better served ? So you are from Venice, are you, my 
young friend ? have you ever heard me sing ? " 

Consuelo did not answer these questions, nor would 
her answers have been listened to. Corilla inspired her 
with profound horror. She handed the child to the inn- 
servant, who had returned and who seemed to be a good- 
hearted creature ; then she called Joseph and returned 
to the priory with him. 

"I did not promise to bring you back to the canon," 
said Joseph on the way. "He seemed ashamed of his 
conduct, although he was ostentatiously condescending 
and playful ; despite his selfishness, he is not a bad man. 
He seemed overjoyed to send Corilla everything that she 
might need." 

" There are hearts so horribly hard and cruel," Con- 
suelo replied, " that we should feel pity rather than hor- 
ror for those that are weak. I desire to atone for my 
fierce attack on the poor canon ; and since Corilla is not 
dead, since the mother and child are doing well, as they 
say, and since our canon has contributed to that result 
so far as he could without endangering his living, I desire 
to thank him. Besides, I have my reasons for remaining 
at the priory until Corilla has gone. I will tell you to- 
morrow what they are." 

Brigitta had gone to inspect a farm in the neighbor- 
hood, and Consuelo, who expected to have to face that 
Cerberus, had the pleasure of being received by the 
affable and complaisant André. 

"Ah! come in, come in, my young friends," he cried, 
waving them in the direction of his master's apartments. 
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" The reverend canon is terribly depressed. He ate 
almost nothing for breakfast, and he woke up three 
times during his nap. He has had two great disappoint- 
ments to-day : he has lost his finest volkameria and the 
hope of hearing music. Luckily, you have come back, 
and one of his sorrows will be lessened." 

"Is he making sport of his master or of us?" said 
Consuelo to Joseph. 

" Of both," replied Haydn. " If only the canon is not 
offended with us, we shall have some sport." 

Far from being offended, the canon received them with 
open arms, compelled them to breakfast with him, then 
took his place at the harpsichord. Consuelo taught him 
to understand and admire Bach's magnificent preludes, 
and to put the final touch to his good humor, sang him 
the most beautiful airs in her repertory, without trying 
to disguise her voice, and caring little whether she 
allowed her sex and her age to be detected. The canon 
was determined to detect nothing and to enjoy blissfully 
what he heard. He was really a passionate lover of 
music, and there was in his transports of enthusiasm a 
sincerity and effusive warmth by which Consuelo could 
not help being touched. 

"Ah! dear child, noble child, fortunate child," cried 
the good man, with tears in his eyes, " you make this 
day the most beautiful day in my life. But what will 
become of me henceforth ? I shall not be able to endure 
the loss of such enjoyment, and ennui will consume 
me ; I shall take no further pleasure in music, my mind 
will be filled with an ideal which everything will cause 
me to regret. I shall never love anything, even my 
flowers." 

"You will do very wrong, canon," rejoined Con- 
suelo; "for your flowers sing better than I." 
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"What do you say? my flowers sing? 1 never heard 
them." 

" Because you never listened to them. I heard them 
this morning, 1 surprised their mysteries, and 1 understood 
their melody." 

"You are a strange child, a child of genius!" cried 
the canon, patting Consuelo's dark hair with a chaste 
and fatherly touch; "you wear the livery of poverty, 
and you should be borne in triumph. But tell me, who 
are you, where did you learn what you know ? " 

" Chance, nature, canon ! " 

"Ah! you are deceiving me," said the canon, slyly, 
always ready to jest ; " you are the son of some Caffar- 
elli or Farinelli ! But listen to me, my children," he said 
with an earnest and serious air, " 1 do not wish you to 
leave me again. I will take charge of you ; stay with 
me. I am wealthy, I will give you a share of my wealth. 
I will be to you what Gravina has been to Metastasio. 
It will be my joy, my glory. Join your fortunes to mine ; 
it will simply be a matter of entering one of the minor 
orders. I will procure some nice little livings for you, 
and after my death you will find a snug little sum which 
I do not propose to leave to that harpy of a Brigitta." 

As the canon was speaking, Brigitta suddenly entered 
the room and heard his last words. 

"And I," she cried in a shrill voice, shedding tears of 
rage, "do not propose to work for you any longer. I 
have sacrificed my youth and my reputation long enough 
for an ungrateful master." 

" Your youth ? your reputation ? " observed the canon 
satirically, in no wise disconcerted. " Oh ! you flatter 
yourself, my poor old girl ; what it pleases you to call 
your youth protects your reputation." 

"Oh, yes, laugh away," she retorted; "but don't 
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expect ever to see me again. I leave this instant a house 
where 1 cannot introduce the slightest method or decency. 
I tried to prevent you from making a fool of yourself, 
from squandering your money and debasing your office; 
but I see that it was of no use. Your weak nature and 
your evil star are driving you to your destruction, and 
the first merry-andrews you happen to meet turn your 
head so thoroughly that you are all ready to let them 
strip you naked. Bah ! bah ! Canon Herbert has been 
asking me this long while to enter his service, and he 
offers me much better terms than you give me. I am 
tired of all I see here. Make up my account. I won't 
pass the night under your roof." 

" Have you finished ? " said the canon calmly. " Well, 
Brigitta, you afford me great pleasure, and may you never 
change your mind. 1 have never dismissed any one, 
and I believe that if I had the devil himself in my service 
I would not turn him away, 1 am so easy-going ; but if the 
devil should leave me, I would wish him a pleasant jour- 
ney and sing a Magnificat when he went. Go and pack 
up, Brigitta ; and as for your account, why, make it up 
yourself, my child. Whatever your choose, all that I 
possess, if you wish, provided that you go quickly." 

" Ah ! canon," said Haydn, deeply moved by this do- 
mestic scene, " you will regret an old servant who 
seems deeply attached to you." 

"She is attached to my living," rejoined the canon, 
" and I shall regret nothing but her coffee." 

"You will accustom yourself to do without coffee, 
canon," said the uncompromising Consuelo, firmly, "and 
you will do well. Hush, Joseph, and do not speak for 
her. I propose to say what 1 have to say before her, for 
it is the truth. She is a wicked creature, and she has a 
baleful effect on her master. He is kind-hearted ; nature 
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made him noble and generous. But this woman makes 
him selfish. She stifles the kindly impulses of his heart ; 
and if he keeps her, he will become hard and inhuman 
like her. Pardon me, canon, for speaking thus. You 
have made me sing so much and excited me so by 
your manifestations of enthusiasm, that I am perhaps a 
little beside myself. If I feel a sort of intoxication, it is 
your fault ; but be sure that the truth speaks in this sort 
of intoxication, because it is noble and develops the best 
sentiments that we have in us. It brings the heart to 
the lips, and it is my heart that speaks to you at this 
moment. When I am calm, I shall be more respectful, 
but no more sincere. Believe me, I do not wish your 
wealth, I have no desire for it, no need of it. Whenever 
I choose I shall be richer than you, and an artist's life is 
exposed to so many hazards that you are likely to survive 
me. Perhaps it will be my privilege to write your name 
in my will, in grateful acknowledgment of your purpose 
to make your will in my favor. To-morrow we go away, 
never to see you again, it may be ; but we shall go with 
our hearts full of joy, esteem and gratitude if you dismiss 
Madame Brigitta, whose pardon I ask for my way of 
thinking." 

Consuelo spoke with so much fire, and the frankness 
of her character was so plainly written on every feature, 
that the canon was struck by it as by a lightning flash. 

" Begone, Brigitta," he said to his housekeeper, with 
dignity and firmness of manner. " Truth speaks through 
the mouths of children, and there is true grandeur in this 
child's mind. Begone, for you made me do an unkind 
action this morning, and you would make me do others, 
because I am weak and sometimes timid. Begone, be- 
cause you make me unhappy, and that cannot help you 
to obtain salvation; begone," he added, with a smile, 



"because yaa are hçgriaÔE to bans your coffee too 
much, and to cardie a!] the cream that you touch." 

This last reproach cet Bôgnta more deeply than all the 
rest, and her pride, woonied at îbe most sensitive spot, 
closed her mouth completely. She drew herself up, be* 
stowed a pitying, almost scornful glance on the canon, 
and left the room with a theatrical air. Two hours later, 
that dethroned queen left the priory, after pillaging it to 
some extent. The canon did not choose to notice it, and 
from the beatific expression which his face assumed, 
Haydn realized that Consuelo had done him a genuine 
service. At dinner, to spare him the least regret, Con- 
suelo, made his coffee in the Venetian fashion, which is 
the best fashion in the world. André at once began to 
study the process under her direction, and the canon de- 
clared that he had never tasted better coffee in his life. 
There was more music in the evening, after they had 
sent to inquire for Corilla, who was already sitting up, 
they said, in the easy chair the canon had sent her. 
They walked in the garden by moonlight ; it was a mag- 
nificent evening. The canon, leaning on Consuelo's 
arm, did not cease to implore her to enter one of the 
minor orders and become his son by adoption. 

" Be careful," said Joseph, when they went to their 
rooms ; "the worthy canon is falling in love with you a 
little too seriously." 

"One should not worry about anything when trav- 
elling," she replied. " 1 shall never be a priest any more 
than a bugler. Herr Mayer„ Count Hoditz and the canon 
have all reckoned without the morrow." 
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However, Consuelo bade Joseph good-night and disap- 
peared in her apartment without giving him, as he ex- 
pected, the signal for departure at daybreak. She had 
her reasons for not hurrying, and Joseph waited until she 
should confide them to him, overjoyed to pass a few 
more hours with her in that attractive house, leading that 
pleasant canonical life which was much to his taste. 
Consuelo indulged herself by sleeping well into the fore- 
noon, and did not appear until the canon's second break- 
fast. He was accustomed to rise early, take a light, 
dainty repast, walk through his gardens and conserva- 
tories to inspect his plants, breviary in hand, and take a 
second nap pending the hour for his hearty breakfast. 

" Our neighbor the traveller is doing well," he said to 
his guests as soon as they appeared. " I sent André to 
her to cook her breakfast. She expressed much grati- 
tude for our attentions, and as she is preparing to start 
for Vienna to-day — against all the dictates of prudence, I 
admit — she requests you to come and see her, that she 
may reward you for the charitable zeal you displayed in 
her regard. So breakfast quickly, my children, and go 
to her ; doubtless she proposes to make you a pretty little 
present." 

"We will breakfast as slowly as you please, canon," 
replied Consuelo, "and we will not go to see the in- 
valid ; she has no further need of us, and we shall never 
need her presents." 

"Strange child!" said the canon, in amazement. 
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" Your romantic unselfishness, your generous enthusiasm 
have so won my heart that I feel that I can never con- 
sent to part with you." 

Consuelo smiled and they took their places at the 
table. The breakfast was exquisite and lasted fully two 
hours; but the dessert was not what the canon ex- 
pected. 

"Your reverence," said André, appearing at the door, 
"here is old Bertha, the woman from the wine-shop, 
with a large basket from the stranger who lay in there." 

" It must be the silverware I lent her," said the canon. 
" Take it, André, it's your affair. So the lady is really 
going, is she?" 

" She has gone, your reverence." 

"Already 1 she is mad ! The she-devil wants to kill 
herself." 

" No," said Consuelo, " she does not want to kill her- 
self, and she will not." 

"Well, André, what are you doing there with that 
ceremonious air ? " said the canon to his valet. 

"Your reverence, Dame Bertha refuses to give me the 
basket ; she says that she will give it to nobody but you, 
and that she has something to say to you." 

" Pshaw ! it is a mere scruple, real or affected, because 
the stuff was entrusted to her. Show her in and let's 
have done with it." 

The old woman was introduced, and, after profuse 
reverences, placed on the table a large basket covered 
with a veil. Consuelo eagerly put out her hand, while 
the canon's face was turned toward Bertha, and, having 
raised one corner of the veil, dropped it again, whisper- 
ing to Joseph : 

"That is what I expected; that is why I remained. 
Oh 1 yes, I was sure of it : it is so like Corilla ! " 
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Joseph, who had not had time to see the contents of 
the basket, gazed at his companion with a surprised ex- 
pression. 

"Well, Dame Bertha," said the canon, "you have 
brought back the articles I lent your guest, I suppose ? 
Very good, very good. I was not disturbed about them, 
and I do not need to look to be sure that nothing is 
missing. 9 ' 

"Your reverence," replied the old woman, "my ser- 
vant brought everything back ; I gave it all to your ser- 
vants. Nothing was missing, and I am not troubled on 
that score. But she made me swear to hand this basket 
to you and to no one else, and you know what there is in 
it as well as I do." 

" May I be hanged if I do 1 " said the canon, carelessly 
putting out his hand toward the basket. 

But the hand remained in mid-air as if paralyzed, and 
his mouth half-open in amazement, when the veil, hav- 
ing moved and fallen partly off, as if of itself, a tiny 
pink and white child's hand appeared, moving vaguely 
about as if in search of the canon's finger. 

"Yes, your reverence," said the old woman, with a 
smile of ingenuous satisfaction; "there she is safe and 
sound, pretty as a picture, wide awake, and very much 
disposed to live." 

The thunderstruck canon had lost the power of speech ; 
the old woman continued : 

" You see, your reverence had asked the mother to let 
you bring her up and adopt her 1 The poor lady had a 
hard time making up her mind to it ; but we told her that 
her child couldn't be in better hands, and so she handed 
it to us to bring to you, and recommended it to God. 
'Say to that excellent canon, that holy man,' she ex- 
claimed as she entered her carriage, 'that I shall not long 
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impose upon his charitable zeal. I shall return soon to 
get my daughter and pay such sums as he may have ex- 
pended for her. As he absolutely insists on undertaking 
to find her a good nurse, hand him from me this purse, 
which I beg him to divide between the nurse and the 
little musician who nursed me so well yesterday, if he is 
still with him.' As for me, she paid me handsomely, your 
reverence, and I don't want anything, I am well satisfied." 

"Indeed! you are satisfied!" cried the canon in a 
tragi-comic tone. "I am very glad to hear it, but be 
good enough to take away this purse and this brat. 
Spend the money and bring up the child, it is no affair 
of mine." 

" Bring up the child, I ? Oh ! no, no, your rever- 
ence ! 1 am too old to take charge of a new-born babe. 
They cry all night, and my poor man, although he's 
deaf, couldn't get along with such company." 

" And what about me ! must I get along with it ? Many 
thanks! Ah ! you thought I would do it, did you ? " 

" Since your reverence asked the mother's consent! " 

"I? I asked her consent? Where in the devil did 
you get that idea ? " 

" Why, since your reverence wrote this morning " 

" I wrote ? where is my letter, if you please ! just pro- 
duce that letter ! " 

" Oh ! bless me, I didn't see your letter ; besides, no 
one of us knows how to read ; but Mr. André came to 
inquire for the lady on your reverence's account, and she 
told us that he brought her a letter. We honest folk be- 
lieved it ! who wouldn't have believed it ? " 

" It's an outrageous falsehood ! it's a gypsy's trick ! " 
cried the canon, " and you are that witch's confederates. 
Come, come, carry away the brat, give it back to its 
mother, keep it, do what you please, I wash my hands 
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of it. If you are trying to extort money from me, I will 
give you money. I never refuse to give alms, even to 
swindlers and rogues, that's the only way of getting rid 
of them ; but take a child into my house ! Go to the 
devil, all of you ! " 

" Oh ! as to that," retorted the old woman in a very 
determined tone, "I will not do it, saving your rever- 
ence's presence. I didn't agree to take charge of the 
child on my own account. 1 know how all such affairs 
end. To begin with, they give you a little gold that 
dazzles your eyes, and promise you mountains and won- 
ders ; and then you hear no more about it ; the child is 
left on your hands. Such children are never good for 
anything ; they're lazy and proud by nature. You never 
know what to do with them. If they're boys, they drift 
into thieving; if they're girls, they drift into something 
still worse ! Ah ! no indeed ! no, no, neither my old 
man nor I want the child. They told us that your rev- 
erence had asked for her ; we believed it and here she is. 
Here's the money and we are quits. As for being con- 
federates, we don't know anything about that kind of 
tricks, and I ask your reverence's pardon, but you must 
be joking when you accuse us of imposing on you. I am 
your reverence's servant and I am going back to the 
house. We have some pilgrims returning from their 
vow, and they're right thirsty, I tell you ! " 

The old woman dropped several courtesies as she left 
the room ; then, retracing her steps, she said : 

"I nearly forgot; the child is to be called Angela, in 
Italian. Bless my soul, I can't remember how she 
said it." 

" Angiolina, Anzoleta ? " Consuelo suggested. 

" That's it, exactly," said the old woman : and, bow- 
ing once more to the canon, she calmly withdrew. 
6 
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"Well, what do you think of the trick ? " said the stu- 
pefied canon, turning to his guests. 

"I think it worthy of the person who conceived it," 
said Consuelo, taking the child from the basket as it began 
to be restless, and gently administering a few spoonfuls of 
milk left in the canon's Japanese cup and still warm. 

"So this Corilla is a devil, is she?" rejoined the 
canon; "you knew her?" 

" Only by reputation ; but now I know her perfectly, 
and so do you, reverend sir." 

"And it is an acquaintance I could very well have 
done without! But what are we going to do with this 
poor abandoned creature?" he added, with a pitying 
glance at the child, 

"I will take it to your gardener's wife, whom I saw 
yesterday nursing a fine boy of five or six months," said 
Consuelo. 

" Go," said the canon, "or rather ring for her to come 
here and get it. She will tell us of a nurse at some farm 
near by — not too near, however ; for God knows the 
injury a churchman may inflict upon himself by the 
slightest mark of interest in a child that falls thus from 
the clouds into his house." 

" If I were in your place, reverend sir, I would be 
above all such paltry considerations. I would neither 
anticipate nor listen to the absurd conjectures of slander. 
I would live among idiotic remarks as if they did not 
exist ; I would always act as if they were impossible. 
What would be the use of a life of virtue and dignity if 
it did not assure one a tranquil conscience and liberty to 
do good ? Consider, this child is entrusted to your rev- 
erence. If you send it beyond your ken, and it is neg- 
lected, languishes, dies, you will reproach yourself for- 
ever and ever ! " 
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* l What do you say ? This child is entrusted to me ? 
Have I accepted the trust ? and can the whim or rascality 
of another person impose such duties on us ? You are ex- 
cited, my child, and you talk nonsense." 

"No, my dear, respected canon," replied Consuelo, 
becoming more and more earnest, " I am not talking non- 
sense. The wicked mother who abandons her child 
has no rights and can lay no duties upon you. But He 
who has the right to command you, He who ordains the 
destiny of the new-born child, He to whom you will be 
responsible through all eternity, is God. Yes, God in 
His mercy had special designs concerning this innocent 
little creature when He suggested to its mother the bold 
idea of entrusting it to you. He it is who, by a strange 
chain of circumstances, brings it to your house and places 
it in your arms, despite all your prudence. Ah ! canon, 
remember the example of Saint Vincent de Paul, who 
went about picking up poor abandoned children on the 
steps of houses, and do not cast aside this one whom 
Providence brings to your arms. I am sure that if you 
should do so, it would bring you ill-fortune, and the 
world, which has a sort of instinctive sense of justice 
even in its cruelty, would say, with an appearance of 
truth, that you had reasons for keeping the child at a dis- 
tance. Whereas, if you keep it, no one will supect any 
but your real motives : compassion and charity." 

" You do not know what the world is ! " said the canon, 
shaken and wavering in his resolution. " You are an un- 
tutored child of honesty and virtue ! But you do not 
know what the clergy are, and Brigitta — the evil-minded 
Brigitta — knew very well what she was talking about 
yesterday when she declared that certain people are 
jealous of my position and are working to ruin me. I 
hold my livings by the favor of the late Emperor Charles, 
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who deigned to accord to me his protection to assist me 
in obtaining them. The Empress Maria Theresa also hon- 
ored me with her patronage to enable me to obtain my 
appointment as canon jubilaire before the requisite age. 
But what we are assumed to hold from the Church is 
never absolutely assured to us. Above us — above the 
sovereigns whose favor we enjoy — we always have a 
master, the Church. As it declares us capable when it 
pleases, even though we are not, so it declares us inca- 
pable when that course suits its pleasure — even when we 
have rendered it the greatest services. The ordinary, 
that is to say, the bishop of the diocese, and his council, 
if they become ill-disposed or annoyed with us, can ac- 
cuse us, bring us before their bar, try us and deprive us 
of our livings, on the pretext of misconduct, irregular 
morals, or that the example we set is scandalous, so that 
they may bestow upon new creatures of their own 
the gifts which they had formerly allowed to be extorted 
from them for us. Heaven is my witness that my life is 
as pure as the life of this child born yesterday. And yet, 
unless I had been extremely prudent in all my relations, 
my virtue would not have sufficed to protect me from 
unfair interpretations of my acts. I am not very much 
of a courtier toward prelates ; my indolence, and per- 
haps the pride of birth to some extent, have always pre- 
vented me from paying court to them. I have some 
envious rivals in the chapter." 

" But you have Maria Theresa on your side, who is a 
great-souled, noble woman and a loving mother," re- 
joined Consuelo. " If she were sitting in judgment on 
you, and you should say to her with that accent of truth 
which truth alone can command: 'Queen, I hesitated 
an instant between the fear of placing weapons in the 
hands of my enemies and the duty of practising the 
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foremost virtue of my profession, charity; I saw on one 
side slanders and intrigues to which I might fall a vic- 
tim ; on the other a poor creature abandoned by Heaven 
and by mankind, who had no refuge save in my pity, no 
future save in my fostering care ; and I chose to risk my 
reputation, my repose and my fortune in order to accom- 
plish the works of faith and of pity,' — ah! I doubt not 
that, if you should say that to Maria Theresa, Maria 
Theresa, who can do anything, would give you a palace 
instead of a priory, and a bishopric instead of a canonry. 
Has she not lavished honors and riches on the priest Me- 
tastasio for making rhymes? What would she not do 
for virtue if she rewards talent thus ? Come, reverend 
sir, you will keep this poor Angiolina in your house. 
Your ^gardener's wife will nurse her, and later you will 
rear her in religion and virtue. Her mother would have 
made of her a demon for hell, and you will make her an 
angel for Heaven ! " 

"You do with me whatever you choose," said the 
canon, deeply moved and touched, and allowing his favor- 
ite to place the child on his knees. " Well, we will bap- 
tize Angela to-morrow morning, and you shall be her god- 
father. If Brigitta were still here, we would force her 
to stand up with you, and her rage would amuse us. 
Ring for them to send the nurse here, and may every- 
thing be done according to God's will ! As for the purse 
Corilla left behind ! — oho ! fifty Venetian sequins ! — we 
have no use for that. I will undertake to pay the child's 
expenses for the present, and to take care of her in the 
future, if her mother does not claim her. So do you take 
this gold ; it is fairly due to you for the extraordinary 
virtue and great courage which you have manifested in 
all this business." 

"Gold to pay for my virtue and the kindly instincts of 
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my heart ! " cried Consuelo, disdainfully pushing the 
purse away. "And Corilla's gold! the reward of false- 
hood — of prostitution perhaps 1 Ah ! your reverence, 
that offends the sight even. Distribute it among the 
poor ; that will bring our poor little Angela good luck/ 9 



LXXXI 

For the first time in his life, perhaps, the canon hardly 
slept at all. He was conscious of a strange emotion and 
agitation. His head was full of chords, melodies and 
modulations, which were interrupted constantly by a 
light doze, and which, in every waking interval, he strove 
in spite of himself, and with a sort of irritation, to recall 
and repeat, but always without success. He had learned 
by heart the most striking passages of the pieces Consu- 
elo had sung to him ; he still heard them ringing in his 
brain, in his diaphragm ; then the thread of the melody 
would break in his memory at the most beautiful point, 
and he would begin it a hundred times in succession 
unable to advance a note beyond that point. To no pur 
pose, when he was completely exhausted by that imagi 
nary performance, did he try to banish it from his mind 
it returned again and again to his pillow, and it seemed to 
him that the flame of his fire flickered in corresponding 
measure on the crimson satin curtains. The little hissing 
sounds that came from the burning logs seemed to be an 
attempt to sing those accursed passages, the end of which 
remained in the canon's wearied imagination as in an im- 
penetrable labyrinth. If he could but remember one 
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whole passage, it seemed to him that he might be de* 
livered from that persistent obsession of reminiscences. 
But the musical memory is so constituted that it tor- 
ments us and persecutes us until we have given it its full 
of the object of its greed and its solicitude. 

Never had music produced such an impression on the 
canon's brain, although he had been a dilettante of re- 
markable taste all his life. Never had a human voice 
stirred his entrails as Consuelo's had done. Never had 
human features, language or manners exerted upon his 
mind a fascination comparable to that which Consuelo's 
features, bearing, and words had exerted in the last 
thirty-six hours. Did the canon or did he not divine the 
sex of the pretended Bertoni ? Yes and no. How is that 
to be explained ? You must know that the canon at fifty 
years of age was as pure in mind as in morals, and as 
pure in morals as a young maid. In this regard our canon 
was a holy man in very truth ; he had always been so ; 
and the most remarkable thing is that, although he was 
the natural son of the most debauched king mentioned in 
history, it had cost him almost nothing to keep his vow 
of chastity. Born with a phlegmatic — we say to-day 
lymphatic — temperament, his early education had been 
governed so entirely by the idea that he was to be a 
canon, he had always been so fond of comfort and tran- 
quillity, he was so little fitted for the underground con- 
flicts which the animal passions constantly wage against 
ecclesiastical ambition ; in a word, he so ardently desired 
repose and happiness, that he had adopted as his first and 
sole principle of existence, that of sacrificing everything 
for the undisturbed possession of a fatliving: love, friend- 
ship, vanity, enthusiasm, aye, virtue itself, if it were 
necessary. He had trained himself in good season and 
fully accustomed himself to sacrifice everything without 
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effort, and almost without regret. And despite this 
shockingly selfish theory of existence, he had remained 
kindly, humane, affectionate, and, in many respects, en- 
thusiastic, because he was naturally kind, and the ne- 
cessity of repressing his best instincts had never pre- 
sented itself. His independent position had enabled him 
to cultivate friendship, a tolerant spirit and the arts ; but 
love was forbidden him, he had slain love as the most 
dangerous enemy of his repose and his fortune. How- 
ever, as love is in its nature divine, that is to say, im- 
mortal, when we think that we have slain it, we have 
done nothing more than bury it alive in our hearts. It 
may craftily lie dormant there for years, until such time 
as it chooses to come to life again. Consuelo made her 
appearance in the autumn of the canon's life, and that 
long-continued apathy of the heart changed to a profound, 
melting languor, more tenacious than one could have 
foreseen. That apathetic heart had not the power to 
leap and throb for a beloved object ; but it might melt 
like ice in the sunshine, surrender at discretion, with full 
consciousness of its surrender, its submission, and that 
sort of patient self-effacement which one is surprised 
sometimes to find in selfish creatures when love takes 
possession of their fortress. 

So the poor canon was in love ; at fifty he was in love 
for the first time, and he loved one who could never re- 
spond to his love. He foresaw it only too clearly, and 
that is why he strove to persuade himself, contrary to all 
probability, that it was not love that he felt, since it was 
not a woman who inspired it. 

In this respect he deceived himself completely, and in 
all the innocence of his heart took Consuelo for a boy. 
When he performed the duties of canon at the cathedral 
in Vienna, he had seen many young and beautiful boys 
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in the choir ; he had heard clear, silvery voices, which 
were like women's voices for purity and flexibility ; Ber- 
toni's was a thousand times purer and more flexible. 
But it was an Italian voice, he thought ; and then, Ber- 
toni's was an exceptional nature, he was one of those 
precocious children whose faculties, genius and aptitude 
are prodigious. And the canon, overflowing with pride 
and enthusiasm at having found this treasure on the high 
road, was already dreaming of introducing him in society, 
of launching him, of assisting in assuring his fortune and 
his glory. He abandoned himself to all the impulses of 
paternal affection and benevolent pride, and his con- 
science was not likely to take fright at it ; for the canon 
simply had no knowledge of such a vicious, disgusting 
passion as that which Gravina was supposed to have en- 
tertained for Metastasio. He had no thought of such 
things, he did not believe in the existence of such things, 
and that order of ideas seemed to his pure and upright 
mind an abominable and incongruous invention of evil 
tongues. 

No one would have believed in this infantile purity of 
the canon's imagination, for he was a man of a somewhat 
satirical bent, very facetious, full of shrewdness and 
penetration in everything relating to social life. There 
was, however, a whole world of ideas, instincts and sen- 
timents which was entirely unknown to him. He had 
fallen asleep with joy in his heart, forming a thousand 
plans for his youftg protégé, gloating over the prospect of 
passing his life in the blissful enjoyment of music, and 
deeply moved at the idea of cultivating, and at the same 
time tempering slightly, the virtues that glowed in that 
ardent, generous heart; but, after being aroused at all 
hours of the night by a strange emotion, haunted by the 
image of that marvellous child, sometimes disturbed and 
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alarmed at the thought of his making his escape from the 
affectionate attachment, already a little jealous, which 
he had conceived for him, sometimes impatient for the 
morrow, when he could renew in all seriousness the 
offers, promises and entreaties to which the boy had 
seemed to listen laughingly — the canon, amazed at what 
was taking place within him, persuaded himself of a 
thousand other things than the truth. 

"Was I then destined by nature to have many chil- 
dren and to love them passionately, since the mere 
thought of adopting one to-day causes me such agita- 
tion ? " he asked himself with honest simplicity. " But 
this is the first time in my life that my heart has ever 
been conscious of such a sentiment, and lo ! in a single 
day admiration attaches me to one child, sympathy to 
another, pity to a third! Bertoni, Beppo, Angiolina! 
here am I suddenly transformed into a family man, I who 
pitied the annoyances of parents, and who thanked God 
that my profession exacted repose and solitude ! Is it the 
quantity and excellence of the music I heard to-day that 
causes this novel exaltation of my ideas ? Rather it is 
that delicious Venetian coffee, of which I took two cups 
instead of one, from pure gluttony ! My head has been 
in such a whirl all day that I have hardly given a thought 
to my volkameria, which withered and died through 
Peter's fault. '// mio cor si divide.' Ah ! there comes 
that accursed passage again ! A plague upon my mem- 
ory ! What shall I do to get some sleep ? Four o'clock! 
this is most extraordinary ! I shall be ill ! " 

At last a luminous idea came to the rescue of the 
worthy canon; he rose, went to his desk, and deter- 
mined to work at the famous book he had undertaken so 
long ago and had never begun. He was obliged to con- 
sult the Dictionary of the Canon Law in order to get a 
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fair start on his subject ; he had not read two pages be- 
fore his ideas became involved, his eyes grew heavy, 
the book slipped gently from the desk to the carpet, the 
candle went out at a beatific sigh exhaled from the holy 
man's robust breast, and he slept the sleep of the just at 
last, and until ten o'clock in the forenoon. 

Alas ! how bitter was his awaking, when with a be- 
numbed and careless hand he opened the following letter, 
placed by André on his table with his cup of chocolate : 

"We go, reverend sir and canon; imperious duties 
summoned us to Vienna, and we feared that we could 
not resist your generous entreaties. We fly like ingrates ; 
but we are not, and we shall never lose the memory of 
your hospitality to us, and your sublime charity to the 
abandoned child. We shall thank you for it again. 
Within a week you will see u§ kindly postpone Angela's 
baptism until then, and ref> ' .pon the respectful and 
affectionate devotion of your humble protégés, 

" Bertoni. 

11 BEPPO." 

The canon turned pale, sighed, and rang his bell. 

" They have gone ? " he asked André. 

" Before daybreak, your reverence." 

" And what did they say when they went ? surely 
they had breakfast, did they not ? did they fix the day 
when they would return ?" 

" No one saw them go, your reverence. They went 
as they came, over the wall. When I woke I found their 
chambers empty, the note you have in your hand on their 
table, and all the doors and gates fastened as I left them 
last night. They did not carry away a pin, they did not 
touch a fruit, poor children ! " 
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"I can believe it," cried the canon, and his eyes filled 
with tears. 

To dispel his melancholy, André tried to induce him to 
order his dinner. 

" Bring me whatever you choose, André," replied the 
canon in a heartrending voice, and he fell back groaning 
on his pillow. 

In the evening of that day, Consuelo and Joseph en- 
tered Vienna under cover of the darkness. Keller, the 
worthy wig-maker, being taken into their confidence, re- 
ceived them with open arms, and gave the noble-hearted 
traveller the best accommodations he could command. 
Consuelo was most friendly to Joseph's fiancée, although 
secretly distressed to find that she was neither attractive 
nor lovely. The next morning Keller braided Consuelo's 
dishevelled hair; his daughter assisted her to resume 
the garments of her sex^nd guided her to the house 
occupied by Porpora. ^ 



LXXXII 

The delight which Consuelo felt in embracing her mas- 
ter and benefactor was soon succeeded by a painful sen- 
timent which she had difficulty in concealing. Less than 
a year had passed since she left Porpora, and that year 
of uncertainty, of ennui and sorrow had left upon the 
maestro's careworn brow the deep lines of suffering and 
of advancing years. He had acquired that unhealthy 
corpulence which follows inaction and mental languor in 
those who have lost their interest in life. In his glance 
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there was still the fire which formerly enlivened it, but 
his features were flushed and bloated in a way which be- 
trayed deplorable efforts to find in wine oblivion of his 
troubles or a revival of the inspiration which years and 
discouragement had checked. The unhappy composer 
had flattered himself that he would gain in Vienna new 
opportunities to achieve success and fortune. He had 
been received there with cold esteem, and found his 
rivals, more fortunate than he, in possession of the im- 
perial favor and public enthusiasm. Metastasio had 
written dramas and oratorios for Caldera, for Predieri, 
for Fuchs, for Reuter, and for Hasse; Metastasio, the 
court poet— poeta cesareo, — the fashionable author, the 
" new Albani," the favorite of the Muses and the ladies, 
the charming, the gallant, the melodious, the fluent, the 
divine Metastasio, in a word, that one of all the dramatic 
cooks whose dishes had the pleasantest savor and were 
most easy to digest, had written nothing for Porpora, and 
had refused to promise him anything. The maestro still 
had ideas, perhaps ; he had, at all events, his learning, 
his wonderful judgment of voices, his excellent Neapoli- 
tan traditions, his severe taste, his broad style, and his 
superb and virile recitatives, whose majestic beauty has 
never been equalled. But he had no public, and he 
asked in vain for a poem. He was neither a flatterer nor 
a schemer ; his rough outspokenness made enemies and 
his surly humor repelled everybody. 

He displayed it even in his affectionate and fatherly 
welcome of Consuelo. 

"Why did you leave Bohemia so soon?" he asked, 
after embracing her with deep emotion. "Why have 
you come here, unhappy child ? There are no ears here 
to listen to you and no hearts to understand you ; there 
is no place for you here, my daughter. Your old master 
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has fallen under public contempt, and, if you desire to 
succeed, you will do well to imitate the others by pre- 
tending not to know him or to despise him, as all those 
do who owe their talent, their fame, and their fortune to 
him." 

"Alas! do you doubt me, too?" said Consuelo, her 
eyes filling with tears. " You choose to deny my affec- 
tion and my devotion, and to vent upon me the suspicion 
and disdain that others have planted in your heart ! O 
my master ! you shall see that I do not deserve that in- 
sult. You shall see it! that is all that I can say to 
you." 

Porpora frowned, turned his back, walked away a few 
steps, returned to Consuelo, and, seeing that she was 
weeping, but unable to say anything pleasant to her, he 
took her handkerchief from her hands and passed it 
across her eyes, with a rough but affectionate gesture, 
saying to her : 

"Come, come!" 

Consuelo saw that he was pale and that he was stifling 
deep sighs in his broad chest; but he succeeded in re- 
straining his emotion, and continued, drawing a chair to 
her side : 

" Come, tell me about your stay in Bohemia, and tell 
me why you returned so suddenly? Speak, I pray 
you," he added, with some impatience. " Haven't you 
a thousand things to say to me ? Were you bored to 
death there ? or were the Rudolstadts unkind to you ? 
Yes, they too are capable of wounding and tormenting 
you ! God knows that they were the only people on 
earth in whom I still had faith ; but God knows also that 
all men are capable of everything that is unkind." 

" Do not say so, my friend," rejoined Consuelo. " The 
Rudolstadts are angels, and I ought not to speak of them 
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except on my knees ; but I was forced to leave them, to 
fly from them, even without giving them warning, with- 
out saying farewell." 

" What does that mean ? Can it be that you had any 
reason for self-reproach with respect to them ? Must I 
blush for you, and reproach myself for having sent you 
to those excellent people ? " 

"Oh! no, no, thank God, dear master! I have no 
reason to reproach myself and you no reason to blush for 
me." 

" What does it all mean, then ? " 

Consuelo, knowing how essential it was to be brief and 
prompt in her replies to Porpora when he gave his mind 
to the thorough understanding of a fact or an idea, told 
him in a few words that Count Albert wished to marry 
her, and that she had not been able to make up her mind 
to promise him anything until she had consulted her 
adopted father. 

Porpora made a grimace of wrath and irony. 

"Count Albert!" he cried, "the heir of the Rudol- 
stadts, the descendant of the kings of Bohemia, the lord 
of Riesenburg! he wanted to marry you, you, a little 
gypsy girl ? you, the ugliest scholar in the Scuola, the 
fatherless child, the actress without money and without 
an engagement ? you, who have asked alms, barefooted, 
at the street corners of Venice ? " 

" Yes, me, your pupil ! me, your adopted daughter ! me, 
Porporina!" replied Consuelo, with gentle and placid 
pride. 

"Great glory and illustrious rank! In truth," re- 
joined the maestro, bitterly, " I had forgotten those items 
in your description. The last and only pupil of a master 
without a school, the future heiress of his rags and his 
disgrace, the perpetuator of a name that is already ef- 
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faced from the memory of men ! there is food for boast- 
ing, there is something to make the scions of illustrious 
families go mad over you." 

"Apparently, master," replied Consuelo, with a sad 
and caressing smile, "we have not yet fallen so low in 
the esteem of good men as it pleases you to believe ; for 
it is certain that the count wishes to marry me, and that 
I have come here to ask your sanction before giving my 
consent, or your protection if I refuse." 

"Consuelo," rejoined Porpora, in a cold, stern tone, 
" I do not like this nonsense. You must know that I 
detest boarding-school romances and the intrigues of a 
coquette. I would never have believed you capable of 
conceiving such idle stories, and I am really ashamed to 
hear such things from your lips. It is possible that the 
young Count von Rudolstadt may have taken a fancy to 
you, and that, in the tedium of solitude, or in his enthu- 
siastic passion for music, he paid court to you for an hour; 
but how can you have been so presumptuous as to take 
the thing seriously, and, as a consequence of that absurd 
pretence, assume the airs of a princess of romance ? I 
am really sorry for you ; and if the old count, the canon- 
ess and Baroness Amelia are informed of your preten- 
sions, I am thoroughly ashamed. I say again, I blush 
for you." 

Consuelo was well aware that she should not contradict 
Porpora when he was in a declamatory mood, nor inter- 
rupt him in the middle of a sermon. So she allowed him 
to vent his indignation, and when he had said everything 
that he could think of that was most wounding and un- 
just, she told him, step by step, with the accent of truth 
and the most scrupulous accuracy, everything that had 
taken place at the Castle of the Giants between herself, 
Count Albert, Count Christian, Amelia, the canoness, 
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and Anzoleto. Porpora who, after he had given a free 
rein to his natural tendency to indulge in wild talk and 
invective, was well able to listen and understand, paid 
the closest attention to her narrative ; and, when she had 
finished, he asked her several questions, to obtain some 
further details and a complete knowledge of the private 
life and the sentiments of the whole family. 

"You acted wisely throughout, Consuelo," he said at 
last. "You were prudent, dignified and strong, as I 
should have anticipated you would be. It is well. Heaven 
has protected you, and it will reward you by delivering 
you once for all from that vile Anzoleto. As for the 
young count, you must not think of him. 1 forbid it. 
Such a destiny is not suited to you. Count Christian 
will never permit you to return to the stage, be assured 
of that. I know the indomitable pride of the nobility 
better than you. Now, unless you harbor illusions in 
that direction, which I should deem childish and insane, I 
do not think that you will hesitate an instant between 
the fortune of the great and that of the children of 
art. What do you think ? Answer me, then, I beg 
you ! By the body of Bacchus, one would think that 
you did not hear me ! " 

" I hear you perfectly well, my master, and I see that 
you have utterly failed to understand all that 1 have said 
to you." 

"What! I have failed to understand! 1 am inca- 
pable of understanding anything, I suppose ? " 

And the maestro's little black eyes shone again with 
the fire of wrath. Consuelo, who knew her Porpora by 
heart, saw that she must not yield to him if she wished 
to make him listen to her again. 

" No, you did not understand me," she retorted with 
assurance, " for you attribute to me ambitious views of 

7 
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a very different character from those which I entertain. 
I do not envy the fortunes of the great, be sure of 
that ; and never suggest to me, master, that it has any 
connection whatever with my irresolution. I despise 
those advantages which are not acquired by one's own 
merit ; you brought me up on that principle, and I should 
not be capable of departing from it. But there is some- 
thing else in life besides wealth and vanity, and that 
thing is precious enough to counterbalance the intoxica- 
tion of glory and the joys of the artist's life. It is the 
love of a man like Albert — domestic happiness, family 
joys. The public is a capricious, ungrateful and tyran- 
nical master. A noble husband is a friend, a staff, an- 
other self. If I should love Albert as he loves me, I 
should think no more of glory, and I should probably be 
much happier." 

"What idiotic language is this ? " cried the maestro. 
•' Have you gone mad ? Are you infected with German 
sentimentality ? Great God ! into what contempt of art 
you have fallen, signora contessa ! You have just told me 
that your Albert, as you venture to call him, caused you 
more fear than love ; that you felt as if you should die 
of cold and dread when you were with him, and a thou- 
sand other things which I heard and understood perfectly, 
with due respect to you ; and now that you are safe from 
his persecution — now that you have recovered your lib- 
erty, the only treasure of the artist, the one essential 
condition of her development — you come and ask me if 
you had better not tie the stone around your neck again 
and jump into the well which your visionary lover 
inhabits ! Well ! suit yourself 1 Do it, if you think best; 
I wash my hands of you, and have nothing more to say 
to you. I will not waste my time in further talk with a 
person who knows neither what she says nor what she 
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wants. You have no common sense, and I am your 
servant." 

As he spoke, Porpora seated himself at his harpsichord 
and improvised with a firm, quick touch several skilful 
modulations, during which Consuelo, hopeless of being 
able to induce him to examine the question on its merits 
that day, deliberated as to the best means of putting him 
in better humor. She succeeded by singing to him the 
national airs she had learned in Bohemia, the old maestro 
being delighted with their originality. Then she led him 
on gently to show her his latest efforts in the way of com- 
position. She sang them to him at sight with such per- 
fect taste and execution that he recovered all his enthu- 
siasm, all his affection for her. The poor man, having 
no accomplished pupil at his hand, and distrusting every- 
one who approached him, had not for a long time en- 
joyed the pleasure of having his ideas interpreted by a. 
beautiful voice and fully understood by a noble mind» 
He was so touched to hear his meaning expressed accord- 
ing to his own heart, by his great and ever docile Porpo- 
rina, that he shed tears of joy and strained her to his 
breast, crying : 

" Ah ! you are the greatest singer in the world ! Your 
voice has doubled in volume and range, and you have 
made as much progress as if I had given you lessons 
every day this last year. Again, again, my daughter; 
sing me that passage again. You afford me the first mo- 
ment of happiness I have known for many months ! " 

They dined together, very sparingly, on a small table 
by the window. Porpora was living in wretched style ; 
his room, which was dark and dismal, always in con- 
fusion, looked on a narrow, deserted street. Consuelo, 
finding him so well disposed, ventured to speak to him of 
Joseph Haydn. The only thing she had concealed from 
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him was her long pedestrian journey with that young 
man, and the strange adventures which had led to such 
a pleasant and loyal good-fellowship between them. She 
knew that her master would, according to his custom, be 
prejudiced against any aspirant for lessons from him if 
she should begin by praising him. So she told him, with 
apparent indifference, that she had met, in a public con- 
veyance near Vienna, a poor little devil who had spoken 
to her of Porpora's school with so much respect and en- 
thusiasm that she had almost promised to intercede in 
his behalf with Porpora himself. 

" Ah ! who is this young man ? " queried the maestro; 
"what does he propose to be? An artist, of course, 
since he's a poor devil ! Oh I I am obliged to him for his 
patronage. I don't propose to teach singing any more, 
except to young men of family. They pay handsomely, 
learn nothing, and are proud of our lessons, because they 
fancy that they know something when they go from our 
hands. But artists! they are all dastards, all ingrates, 
all traitors and liars! I don't want to hear any more 
about them. I don't want ever to see one of them cross 
the threshold of this room. If it should happen, mark 
my words ! I would throw him out of the window on the 
instant." 

Consuelo tried to argue him out of these prejudices; 
but she found them so deeply-rooted that she abandoned 
the attempt ; and, leaning out of the window, at a mo- 
ment when her master's back was turned, she made two 
signals in succession with her fingers. Joseph, who was 
hovering about the house waiting for these preconcerted 
signals, understood that the first one bade him abandon 
all hope of being received as a pupil by Porpora, and that 
the second warned him not to make his appearance for 
another half-hour. 
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Consuelo talked upon other subjects, to make Porpora 
forget what she had just said ; and, when the half-hour 
had elapsed, Joseph knocked at the door. Consuelo ad- 
mitted him, pretended not to know him, and informed 
the maestro that it was a young man who wished to 
enter his service. 

" Let us see your face ! " cried Porpora, to the trem- 
bling youth ; " come nearer ! Who told you that I wanted 
a servant ? I don't need one." 

" If you do not need a servant," rejoined Joseph, com- 
pletely bewildered, but putting a bold face on the mat- 
ter, as Consuelo had advised him to do, "it is most un- 
fortunate for me, sir, for 1 am much in need of a master." 

" One would say that there was no chance for you to 
earn your living except with me!" retorted Porpora. 
" Just look at my room and my furniture ; do you think 
I need a servant to take care of all this ? " 

"Why, yes, sir, you certainly do need one," replied 
Haydn, affecting a tone of artless simplicity, "for it is all 
very much out of order." 

As he spoke, he set to work and began to put the room 
to rights with a neatness and apparent sang-froid which 
made Porpora long to laugh. Joseph staked all to win 
all ; for if his zeal had not diverted the maestro, he ran 
the risk of being paid with a cudgelling. 

"Well, here's a strange kind of rascal, who insists 
upon being my servant in spite of me," said Porpora, 
watching him at work. " I tell you, idiot, that I have no 
means of paying a servant. Now will you continue to 
show so much zeal ? " 

" That's of no consequence, sir ! So long as you will 
give me your old clothes and a bit of bread every day, I 
shall be satisfied. I am so miserably poor that I shall con- 
sider myself very fortunate not to have to beg my bread." 
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"But why don't you take service in some rich 
family ? " 

" Impossible, sir ; they say I am too small and too 
ugly. Besides, I don't know anything about music, 
and you know that all the great nobles in these days 
want their servants to have some little knowledge of the 
violin or flute for chamber music. For my part, I have 
never been able to stuff a note of music into my head/' 

"Aha! so you know nothing of music. Well, then, 
you are the man I want. If you will be satisfied with 
your board and my old clothes, I will hire you ; for my 
daughter here will need an active boy to do her errands. 
Tell us now, what can you do ? Brush clothes, polish 
shoes, sweep, and open and close the door ? " 

"Yes, sir, I can do all that." 

"Well, begin. Brush the coat you see lying on my 
bed, for I am going to the ambassador's in an hour. You 
shall go with me, Consuelo. I wish to present you to 
Monsignor Corner, whom you already know, and who 
has just returned from taking the waters with the sig- 
nora. There is a small room yonder which I will turn 
over to you. Go and make a slight toilet while I am 
dressing." 

Consuelo obeyed ; she passed through the ante-cham- 
ber, entered the dark closet which was to be her apart* 
ment, and donned her inevitable black gown and her 
faithful white neckerchief, which had made the journey 
across Joseph's shoulder. 

" This is not a very magnificent costume for a visit to 
the embassy," she thought; "but I began in this way 
at Venice, and it did not interfere with my singing well 
and being listened to with pleasure." 

When she was ready, she passed again through the 
ante-chamber, and found Haydn there, gravely occupied 
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in curling Porpora's wig, which was fastened on a stick. 
As their eyes met they both smothered an insane desire 
to laugh outright. 

" Oho ! how will you manage to arrange that lovely 
wig ? " she asked, in an undertone, in order not to be 
overheard by Porpora, who was dressing in the next room. 

" Bah ! " replied Joseph, " it's simple enough. I have 
often watched Keller at work ! Moreover, he gave me a 
lesson this morning, so that I might be perfect in the art 
of combing and curling." 

" Have courage, my poor boy," said Consuelo, press- 
ing his hand; "the maestro will allow himself to be 
disarmed at last. The roads that lead to art are over- 
grown with thorns, but some beautiful flowers are plucked 
in them." 

" Thanks for the metaphor, dear sister Consuelo. Be 
sure that I shall never lose courage, and if only you will 
give me a friendly, encouraging word from time to time, 
as you pass me on the stairs or in the kitchen, I shall be 
able to endure everything with joy." 

"And I will help you about your duties," said Con- 
suelo, smiling. " Do you think, pray, that I didn't begin 
as you are beginning ? When I was a small girl, I was 
often Porpora's servant. More than once I have run 
errands for him, made his chocolate and ironed his ruffles. 
See, to begin with, I will show you how to brush this 
coat, for you know nothing about it ; you will break the 
buttons and wear out the lapels." 

She took the brush from his hands and gave him a les- 
son with much address and dexterity. But, as she heard 
Porpora coming, she hurriedly handed him the brush 
again, and assumed a grave air as she said to him in the 
master's presence : 

" Come, come, boy, make haste ! " 
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It was not to the Venetian embassy, but to the ambas- 
sador's private abode, that is to say, his mistress's house, 
that Porpora conducted Consuelo. Wilhelmina was a 
beautiful creature, infatuated with music, and her sole 
pleasure, her sole ambition was to assemble at her house 
a select party of such artists and dilettanti as she could 
attract thither without compromising by undue display the 
diplomatic dignity of Monsignor Corner. Her momentary 
surprise and doubt, on seeing Consuelo, gave way to 
a joyful cry and an outburst of cordiality as soon as she 
had satisfied herself that it was really the Zingarella, the 
marvel of the previous year at San Samuel. Wilhelmina, 
whose apartments Consuelo had visited, when she was a 
mere child, with Porpora, carrying his music and following 
him like a little dog, had become decidedly lukewarm in 
her regard for her when she saw her in receipt of so much 
applause and homage in the salons of the nobility, and 
winning so many laurels on the stage. Not that this 
lovely creature was evil-minded, nor that she conde- 
scended to be jealous of a girl who had been so long re- 
puted to be as ugly as a scarecrow. But Wilhelmina 
loved to play the great lady, like all those who are not 
great ladies. She had sung grand arias with Porpora— 
who, looking upon her as a mere amateur in the matter 
of talent, had allowed her to try whatever she chose— 
when poor Consuelo was still studying the famous little 
sheet of pasteboard on which the master set forth his 
whole method of singing, and upon which he kept his 




.erious pupils for five or six years. And so Wilhelmina 
] not imagine that she could have any other feeling for 
e Zingarella than a kindly interest. But, because she 
1 formerly given her a few bonbons, or because she 
lad lent her a picture-book to keep her from being 
j in her ante-chamber, she concluded that she had 
been one of the most active and useful patronesses of 
that youthful talent. She had considered it very extra- 
ordinary and unbecoming, therefore, that Consuelo, hav- 
ing risen in an instant to the very summit of success, 
should not have been most humbly grateful to her, and 
most zealous in displaying her gratitude. She had 
expected that when she entertained a select party of 
men, Consuelo would graciously and gratuitously pro- 
vide the evening's entertainment by singing for her and 
with her as often as she desired, and that she would be 
able to present her to her friends and assume the credit 
of having assisted her in her early studies, and, as it 
were, trained her to understand music. But things had 
turned out otherwise : Porpora, who cared much more 
for raising his pupil Consuelo at the first bound to the 
rank to which she was entitled in the hierarchy of art 
than for pleasing his patroness Wilhelmina, had laughed 
in his beard at the latter's pretensions; and he had for- 
bidden Consuelo to accept the invitations, something too 
familiar at first and something too peremptory afterward, 
of the ambassadress a la main gauche. He had succeeded 
in inventing a thousand pretexts for failing to take her, 
■nd Wilhelmina had conceived an extraordinary animos- 
ity against the débutante, going so far as to say that she 
was not beautiful enough to enjoy an uncontested tri- 
umph ; that her voice, although, to be sure, it was plea- 
sant in a salon, lacked sonority for the theatre, that she 
did not keep on the stage the promise of her childhood, 
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and other spiteful remarks of the same kind, familiar in all 
times and in all countries. 

But ere long the uproarious enthusiasm of the public had 
drowned these petty insinuations, and Wilhelmina, who 
prided herself upon being a good judge, a learned pupil of 
Porpora, and a generous soul, had not dared to continue 
that underground warfare against the maestro's most 
brilliant pupil and the idol of the public. She had min- 
gled her voice with those of the real dilettanti in praise of 
Consuelo ; and if she had continued to cry her down a 
little for the pride and ambition she had displayed in re* 
fusing to place her voice at the disposal of the ambassa- 
dress, it was only in a whisper, and solely for the ears of 
a select few that the ambassadress ventured to blame 
her. 

And now, when she saw Consuelo in the shabby cos- 
tume of the old days, and when Porpora formally pre- 
sented the singer to her, which he had never done before, 
Wilhelmina, vain and fickle as she was, forgave every- 
thing, and assumed a rôle of generous grandeur. 

•'She is ruined," she thought, as she kissed the Zin- 
garella on both cheeks; "she has done some foolish 
thing, or lost her voice, perhaps ; for she has not been 
heard of for a long time. She surrenders at discretion. 
This is the proper time to pity her, to patronize her, and 
to put her talents to the test or make the most of them." 

Consuelo's manner was so sweet and conciliatory that 
Wilhelmina, missing the air of arrogant prosperity which 
she had attributed to her at Venice, felt very much at 
her ease with her, and lavished attentions upon her. 
Several Italians, friends of the ambassador, who hap- 
pened to be present, joined her in overwhelming Consu- 
elo with compliments and questions, which she evaded 
with playful adroitness. But suddenly her face became 
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very serious, and betrayed profound emotion, when, 
amid a group of Germans who were watching her with 
interest at the other end of the salon, she recognized a 
face which had caused her much embarrassment on 
another occasion ; the face of the unknown friend of the 
canon, who had scrutinized her and questioned her so 
closely, three days before, at the vicarage in the village 
where she and Joseph Haydn had sung in the mass. He 
was scrutinizing her again with extreme curiosity, and it 
was very evident that he was questioning his neighbors 
concerning her. Wilhelmina noticed Consuelo's preoc- 
cupation. 

"Are you looking at Herr Holzbaiier?" she asked. 
•• Do you know him ? " 

"I do not know him," was the reply, " nor do I know 
if it is he at whom I am looking." 

" He stands next to the console on the right," said the 
ambassadress. " He is at present manager of the court 
theatre, and his wife is leading singer at that theatre. 
He takes unfair advantage of his position," she added, 
in an undertone, "to regale the court and city with his 
own operas, which, between ourselves, are not worth the 
paper they are written on. Would you like me to intro- 
duce you to him ? He is a very gallant man." 

"A thousand thanks, signora," Consuelo replied; "I 
am of too little consequence here to be presented to so 
exalted a personage, and I am certain beforehand that he 
will not engage me at his theatre." 

"Why not, my heart? Can it be that that lovely 
voice, which had not its equal in Italy, has suffered from 
its sojourn in Bohemia ? for you have lived in Bohemia 
all this time, they tell us ; in the coldest and most dismal 
country in the world ! That is very bad for the chest, 
and I am not surprised that you have felt its effects. 
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But that is nothing, your voice will return in our beauti- 
ful Viennese sunshine. " 

Seeing that Wilhelmina was determined to insist upon 
the deterioration of her voice, Consuelo abstained from 
undeceiving her, especially as the hostess had both asked 
the question and answered it. She was not disturbed by 
that uncharitable supposition, but by the antipathy which 
she might expect to encounter in Holzbaiier, because of 
a somewhat brusque and equally sincere remark which 
she had let fall concerning his music at the vicarage 
breakfast. The court maestro would not fail to avenge 
himself by telling in what guise and in what company he 
had met her travelling about the country ; and Consuelo 
feared that, if the story should reach Porpora's ears, it 
would make him wrath with her and especially with poor 
Joseph. 

Her fears were groundless : Holzbaiier did not mention 
the adventure, for reasons which we shall learn here- 
after; and, far from showing the slightest animosity to 
Consuelo, he drew near and glanced at her with a mis- 
chievous, playful expression in which there was no trace 
of malevolence. She pretended not to understand his 
expression. She feared that she might thereby seem to 
appeal to him for secrecy, and, whatever might be the 
results of their meeting, she was too proud not to face 
them tranquilly. 

Her attention was diverted from this incident by the 
face of an old man, with a stern and haughty air, who 
nevertheless displayed much eagerness to enter into con- 
versation with Porpora; but he, clinging to his surly 
humor, barely answered him, and made repeated at- 
tempts to find a pretext for leaving him. 

" That," said Wilhelmina, who was not at all sorry to 
give Consuelo a list of the celebrities who adorned her 
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salon, " is an illustrious master, Buononcini. He is just 
from Paris, where he played the 'cello in a motet of his 
own composition, in the king's presence ; it was he, you 
know, who created such a furore at London for so long a 
time, and, after an obstinate conflict, from theatre to 
theatre, with Handel, finally vanquished him in opera." 

"Do not say so, signora," said Porpora, warmly; he 
had finally shaken himself free of Buononcini, and had 
approached the two women in time to hear Wilhelmina's 
last words ; "oh ! do not utter such blasphemy ! No one 
ever vanquished Handel, no one will vanquish him. I 
know my Handel, and you do not know him yet. He 
stands first among us, and I freely admit it, although I, 
too, had the presumption to contend against him in my 
days of youthful folly ; I was crushed, as I should have 
been ; it was just. Buononcini, who is a more fortu- 
nate, but not a more modest or better musician than I, 
triumphed in the eyes of fools and in the ears of savages. 
So do not believe those who talk to you of that triumph ; 
it will be the cause of everlasting ridicule of my brother 
Buononcini, and England will blush some day for having 
preferred his operas to those of a genius, a giant like 
Handel. The vogue, the fashion, as they say there, bad 
taste, the favorable location of the theatre, a clique, cun- 
ning intrigues, and, more than all else, the talent of the 
wonderful singers whom Buononcini had to interpret him, 
carried the day in appearance. But Handel is taking a 
terrible revenge in sacred music. And as for Signor 
Buononcini, I do not think very much of him. I am not 
fond of pilferers, and he pilfered his success in opera just 
as surely as in the cantata." 

Porpora alluded to a scandalous case of theft which had 
stirred the whole musical world to its depths: Buonon- 
cini had appropriated in England the credit for a compo- 
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sition which Lotti had written thirty years before, and to 
which he had succeeded in proving his claim most con- 
clusively after a long altercation with the unblushing 
maestro. Wilhelmina tried to defend Buononcini, and, 
Porpora's bile being aroused by this contradiction, he 
cried, heedless whether he was overheard by Buonon- 
cini : " I tell you, I maintain that Handel is superior, 
even in opera, to all masters, past and present. I pro- 
pose to prove it to you on the spot. Consuelo, sit down 
at the piano, and sing what I tell you to." 

" I am dying with longing to hear Porporina's wonder- 
ful voice," said Wilhelmina, "but I beg you do not let 
her make her début here, in Buononcini's presence and 
HolzbaUer's, with anything of Handel's. They could 
hardly be flattered by such a choice." 

"I should think not," said Porpora, "it is their living 
condemnation, their death sentence ! " 

"Very good; in that case let her sing something of 
yours, master ! " 

"You know, of course, that that would arouse no- 
body's jealousy 1 but I propose that she shall sing Han- 
del 1 I insist upon it ! " 

"Do not ask me to sing to-day, dear master," said 
Consuelo ; " I have just taken a long journey." 

" It would certainly be imposing 'on her good-nature, 
and I do not ask her to sing," said Wilhelmina. "In 
presence of the judges who are here, especially Herr 
HolzbaUer, who manages the Imperial Theatre, you must 
not compromise your pupil ; take care ! " 

" Compromise her ! what are you thinking about ? " 
said Porpora abruptly, with a contemptuous shrug; "I 
heard her this morning, and I know whether she runs 
any risk of compromising herself before your Germans." 

This discussion was happily interrupted by the arrival 
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of a new personage. Everybody made haste to welcome 
him, and Consuelo, who, in her childhood, at Venice, 
had both seen and heard that slender man, with the 
effeminate face, arrogant manners and swaggering car- 
riage, although he had aged greatly, had faded and grown 
ugly, and was absurdly curled and frizzled, and dressed 
with the execrable taste of a superannuated Celadon, — 
Consuelo, we say, instantly recognized, so profoundly 
had he impressed himself on her memory, the incompar- 
able, inimitable soprano, Majorano, alias Caffarelli, or 
Caffariello, as he was called everywhere except in 
France. 

It was impossible to find a more insolent puppy than 
this same Caffariello. Women had spoiled him by their 
infatuation, the acclamations of the public had turned his 
head. He had been so handsome, or, properly speaking, 
so pretty in his youth, that he had made his début in 
female parts ; now that he was approaching fifty — he 
seemed much older than his age, like most male sopranos 
— it was difficult for him to make himself up as Dido or 
Galatea, without being moved to laughter. To make up 
for the peculiarities of his personal appearance, he as- 
sumed a swaggering air, and on every occasion raised 
the pitch of his clear, sweet voice, but could not change 
its nature. And yet with all this affectation and all this 
exuberance of vanity, he had his good side. Caffariello 
was too conscious of the superiority of his talent to be 
amiable ; but he was also too conscious of the dignity of 
the artistic character to be a courtier. He refused osten- 
tatiously and savagely to fawn upon the most exalted per- 
sonages, even sovereigns, and for that reason was not 
liked by servile flatterers, whom in his impertinence he 
criticised far too freely. The true friends of art forgave 
him everything, because of his genius ; and despite all the 
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base actions attributed to him as a man, one could not but 
acknowledge that there were courageous and generous 
features in his life as an artist. 

Not wilfully and by deliberate words had he shown 
neglect and a sort of ingratitude toward Porpora. He 
remembered perfectly well that he had studied eight 
years with him, and had learned from him all that he 
knew ; but he remembered still better the day when his 
master had said to him : " Now I can teach you nothing 
more. Go, my son, you are the first musician in the 
world." — And from that day, Caffariello, who was in 
truth — after Farinelli — the first singer in the world, had 
taken no interest in anything but himself. — " As I am the 
first," he said to himself, " apparently I am the only one. 
The world was created for me; Heaven bestowed genius 
upon poets only that Caffariello might sing! Porpora 
was the first teacher of singing in the universe only be- 
cause he was destined to train Caffariello. Now Porpo- 
ra ' s work is finished, his mission is fulfilled, and it is 
sufficient for Porpora's glory, welfare and immortality 
that Caffariello lives and sings." — Caffariello had lived 
and sung, he was rich and famous, Porpora poor and 
neglected; but Caffariello's mind was at ease, and he 
said to himself that he had amassed so much wealth and 
glory that his teacher was well paid for having launched 
such a prodigy on the world. 
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Caffariello, on entering the salon, barely saluted the 
company, but kissed Wilhelmina's hand affectionately 
and respectfully ; after which he spoke to his manager, 
Holzbaiier, with an air of patronizing affability, and shook 
his master Porpora by the hand with careless familiarity. 
Divided between the anger aroused by his manner and 
the necessity of treating him carefully — for by bidding 
him write an opera for the theatre, and taking the leading 
part upon himself, Caffariello could set the maestro 
firmly on his feet — Porpora began to compliment him 
and question him concerning his recent triumphs in 
France in a tone of raillery so refined that his self-conceit 
did not perceive it. 

" France ? " rejoined Caffariello ; " don't talk to me of 
France ! it is the country of petty music, of petty musi- 
cians, of petty connoisseurs and of petty great noblemen. 
Imagine a mountebank like Louis XV., after hearing me 
in half a dozen fine concerts, ordering one of his gentle- 
men of the chamber to give me — guess what ? — a paltry 
snuff-box ! " 

" But made of gold and studded with priceless dia- 
monds, I doubt not?" said Porpora, ostentatiously pro- 
ducing his, which was of simple fig-wood. 

"Oh, of course," replied the soprano; "but observe 
the impertinence ! no portrait ! He gave me a simple 
snuff-box, as if I needed a box to take snuff ! Bah ! 
what middle-class royalty ! I was indignant ! " 

"And I trust," said Porpora, filling his mischievous 
8 
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nostrils with snuff, " that you gave that paltry king a good 
lesson? " 

44 I did not fail to do so, by God's body ! 4 Monsieur,' 
I said to the first gentleman of the chamber, opening a 
drawer before his bewildered eyes; 'there are thirty 
snuff-boxes, the meanest of which is worth thirty times 
the value of the one you offer me ; and you see, more- 
over, that other sovereigns have deigned to honor me 
with their miniatures. Say to the king your master that 
Caffariello does not need snuff-boxes, thank God ! ' " 

44 By the blood of Bacchus ! there was a king who 
should have hung his head for shame ! " said Porpora. 

44 Stay ; that is not all ! The gentleman had the inso- 
lence to reply that his majesty gave his portrait to no 
foreigners except ambassadors!" 

44 On my word ! the puppy ! And what answer did 
you make to that? " 

44 4 Hark ye, monsieur,' I said to him ; 4 understand that 
with all the ambassadors on earth you could not make one 
Caffariello.' " 

44 A most apt and excellent retort ! Ah ! how well I 
recognize my Caffariello! and you did not accept his 
snuff-box ?" 

44 No indeed!" replied Caffariello, absent-mindedly 
drawing from his pocket a gold snuff-box studded with 
diamonds. 

44 That doesn't happen to be the one, I suppose ? " said 
Porpora, glancing at the box with an indifferent air. 
44 But, tell me, did you see our young Princess of Sax- 
ony there, whose fingers I placed on the harpsichord for 
the first time, at Dresden, when the Queen of Poland, 
her mother, honored me with her patronage ? She was 
an amiable little princess. 

44 Maria Josephine ? 
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"Yes, the wife of the Grand Dauphin of France." 

"Did I see her? on most intimate terms ! She is a 
very amiable person. Ah ! the dear woman ! On my 
honor, we are the best friends in the world. Look, it 
was she who gave me this." 

And he indicated an enormous diamond which he wore 
on his finger. 

" But they say that she laughed heartily at your 
message to the king concerning his present." 

" Of course she thought that I answered very properly, 
and that the king her father-in-law acted like a clown 
with me." 

" Did she really say that ? " 

"She gave me to understand as much, and handed 
me a passport which she had made the king sign with 
his own hand." 

All those who were listening to this dialogue turned 
away to laugh unseen. Buononcini, speaking of Caffari- 
ello's feats of braggadocia in France, had asserted only 
an hour before that the dauphiness, when she handed 
him the passport embellished with the master's scrawl, 
had called his attention to the fact that it was good for 
ten days only, which was clearly equivalent to a com- 
mand to leave the kingdom in the shortest possible time. 

Caffariello, fearing perhaps that he might be ques- 
tioned touching that circumstance, changed the subject. 

"Well, master," he said to Porpora, "have you had 
many pupils in Venice of late ? Have you found any 
of whom you have hopes?" 

" Don't speak of it," replied Porpora. " Since you left 
me, Heaven has been miserly and my school sterile. 
When God had made man, He rested from His labors. 
Since Porpora made Caffariello, he sits with folded arms 
and is consumed by ennui." 
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" Dear master ! " said Caffariello, delighted by the 
compliment, which he took in all seriousness, "you are 
far too indulgent to me. But you had some promising 
pupils when I saw you at the Scuola dei Mendicanti ? 
You had already trained little Corilla, who was much 
liked by the public ; a lovely creature, on my word ! " 

"A lovely creature and nothing more." 

"Nothing more — do you really mean it?" inquired 
Holzbalier, whose ears were on the alert. 

"Nothing more, I tell you," replied Porpora, in an 
authoritative tone. 

"That is well to know," said Holzbaiier, in his ear. 
"She arrived here last evening, quite ill, so I was told; 
and yet, this morning, I have received a proposition from 
her to appear at the court theatre." 

"She is not what you want," said Porpora. "Your 
wife sings — ten times better than she can ! " — he had 
nearly said " less badly ! " but checked himself in time. 

" I thank you for your information," rejoined the man- 
ager. 

"What! no other pupil than the buxom Corilla?" 
said Caffariello. " Is Venice drained dry ? I am 
tempted to go there next spring with Tesi." 

"Why do you not?" 

" Because Tesi is too much in love with Dresden. 
Can't I find a cat to mew in Venice ? I am not very 
hard to suit, nor is the public, when it has a leading man 
of my stamp to carry off the whole opera. A pretty 
voice, docile and intelligent, would be all I should want 
for the duos. By the way, master, what did you do 
with a little blackamoor that 1 saw in your class 1 " 

" 1 have taught many blackamoors." 

"Oh ! but the one 1 mean had a wonderful voice, and 
I remember that I said to you when I heard her: 
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•There's an ugly little creature who will go a long 
way ! ' I even amused myself by singing something 
to her. Poor little girl ! she wept with admiration/' 

"Aha!" said Porpora, glancing at Consuelo, who 
turned as red as the maestro's nose. 

"What the devil was her name ? " continued Caffari- 
ello. "A curious name. Come, maestro, you must re- 
member it ; she was as ugly as all the devils." 

" It was I," said Consuelo, overcoming her embarrass- 
ment frankly and good-humoredly, and stepping forward 
to salute Caffariello with an amused but respectful ex- 
pression. 

Caffariello was not to be disconcerted so easily. 

"You?" he said quickly, taking her hand. "You 
lie, for you are a very beautiful girl, and she to whom I 
refer " 

"Oh! it was really I ! " replied Consuelo. " Look at 
me carefully ! You should recognize me. I am the self- 
same Consuelo ! " 

"Consuelo ! yes, that was her devil of a name. But I 
do not recognize you at all, and I am very much afraid 
that you have been changed. My child, if, in acquiring 
beauty, you have thrown away the voice and the talent 
of which you gave promise, you would have done better 
to remain ugly." 

"I propose that you shall hear her!" said Porpora, 
consumed by the longing to exhibit his pupil before 
Holzbaiier. 

And he led Consuelo toward the harpsichord, some- 
what against her will ; for it was a long, long while since 
she had faced an audience of connoisseurs, and she was 
not at all prepared to sing that afternoon. 

"You are deceiving me," said Caffariello. "This is 
not the same person I saw at Venice." 
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"You shall judge for yourself," replied Porpora. 

" Really, master, it is sheer cruelty to make me sing, 
when I have fifty miles of dust in my throat." 

" Never mind, sing," rejoined the maestro. 

"Don't be afraid of me, my child," said Caffariello; 
" I know how indulgent I must be, and, to take away 
your fear, I will sing with you if you wish." 

" On that condition I will consent," she replied, " and 
the pleasure it will afford me to hear you will prevent 
me from thinking of myself." 

"What can we sing together?" said Caffariello to 
Porpora. " Select a duet for us." 

"Select for yourself," was the reply. "There is 
nothing that she cannot sing with you." 

" Very well, something of your writing, then. I am 
bent upon pleasing you to-day, maestro, and I know, 
too, that Signora Wilhelmina has all your music here, 
bound and decorated with oriental magnificence." 

"Yes," muttered Porpora between his teeth, "my 
works are more richly dressed than I am." 

Caffariello took the music, turned over the pages and 
chose a duet from the Eumenes, an opera that Porpora 
wrote at Rome for Farinelli. He sang the opening meas- 
ures with that perfection, that grandeur, that maestria, 
which made one forget in an instant all his absurd foi- 
bles, leaving room for naught save admiration and en- 
thusiasm. Consuelo felt revivified and inspired with all 
of that extraordinary man's power, and, when her turn 
came, sang the woman's solo better perhaps than she 
had ever sung in her life. Caffariello did not wait until 
she had finished, but interrupted her with outbursts of 
applause. 

" Ah ! caral " he cried, more than once ; " now I rec- 
ognize you. You are, indeed, the wonderful child I no- 
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ticed at Venice; but now f figlia tnia, you are a prodigy — 
unporiento, — it is Caffariello who says it ! " 

Wilhelmina was somewhat surprised and somewhat 
discomfited to find Consuelo in greater force than at 
Venice. Despite the pleasure of having so talented an 
artist make her first appearance in her salon in Vienna, 
she could not, without some little dismay and chagrin, 
support the thought that she would not dare to sing to 
her habitués after they had listened to such a virtuoso. 
However, she was loud in her expressions of admiration. 
Holzbatier, still laughing in his sleeve, but afraid that he 
could not find money enough in his cash-box to hire such 
superb talent, maintained a diplomatic reserve in his 
praise; Buononcini declared that Consuelo surpassed 
Madame Hasse and Madame Cuzzoni. The ambassador 
went into such ecstasies of delight that Wilhelmina was 
terrified, especially when she saw him take a huge sap- 
phire from his finger and place it on Consuelo's, who 
dared not accept or refuse. A repetition of the duet was 
frantically demanded; but at that moment the door 
opened and the servant, with respectful solemnity, an- 
nounced the Count von Hoditz. Everybody rose with 
the instinctive respect which we pay, not to the most il- 
lustrious or the most worthy, but to the richest. 

" I must be a very unlucky young woman," thought 
Consuelo, " to meet here at the same moment, and with 
no time to arrange terms of peace, two persons who saw 
me when I was travelling with Joseph, and who doubt- 
less formed a false idea of my morals and of my relations 
with him. But no matter ; my dear, good Joseph, at the 
risk of all the calumnies to which our friendship may 
give rise, I will never deny it, in my heart or in my 
words." 

Count Hoditz, all bedizened with gold lace and em- 
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broidery, approached Wilhelmina, and, by the way in 
which he kissed the hand of that kept mistress, Consuelo 
realized the distinction that men made between such a 
hostess and the haughty patrician women she had seen 
at Venice. They were more gallant, more jocose and 
more animated with Wilhelmina ; but they talked more 
rapidly, they walked less lightly, they crossed their legs 
higher, they stood with their backs to the fire, in a word, 
they were not by any means the same that they were in 
official society. They seemed to take greater pleasure 
in that absence of restraint, but there was a something 
offensive and contemptuous which Consuelo felt at once, 
although that something, masked by the breeding of good 
society and the respect due to the ambassador, was 
barely perceptible. 

Count Hoditz was most noticeable of all for that fine 
shading of freedom of manner which, far from offending 
Wilhelmina, seemed to her an additional act of homage. 
Consuelo suffered only for that poor creature, whose 
satisfied vainglory seemed trivial and wretched to her. 
As for herself, she was not offended by it ; being a Zin- 
garella, she claimed nothing as her due, and as she did 
not demand even a glance, she cared little whether the 
salutation she received was an inch or two higher or 
lower. 

" I have come here to ply my art of singer ," she 
said to herself, "and provided that my performance is 
approved when I have finished, I ask nothing better than 
to sit unnoticed in a corner ; but this woman, who min- 
gles her vanity with her love — if, indeed, there is a 
tiny portion of love mingled with all that vanity, — 
how she would blush could she see the disdain and 
irony concealed beneath these gallant and flattering 
manners!" 
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They forced her to sing again ; they exalted her to the 
skies, and she actually divided the honors of the evening 
with Caffariello. She momentarily expected to be ac- 
costed by Count Hoditz and to have to endure the sting 
of some malicious eulogy. But, strangely enough, Count 
Hoditz did not go near the harpsichord, to which she per- 
sistently kept her face turned, so that he could not see 
her features, and when he had inquired her name and her 
age, he acted as if he had never heard of her. The fact 
is, that he had not received the imprudent note which 
Consuelo, in the audacity of her disguise, had sent him 
by the deserter's wife. Moreover, he was very near- 
sighted ; and, as it was not fashionable at that time to 
use glasses in a salon, he saw the pale face of the canta- 
trice very vaguely. -The reader will perhaps be surprised 
that, being so fond of music as he boasted, he had no 
curiosity to obtain a nearer view of so remarkable a per- 
former. But we must remember that the Moravian no- 
bleman cared only for his own music, his own method 
and his own singers. Great talents aroused no interest 
or sympathy in him ; he loved to decry their claims and 
their pretensions in his own mind. And when he was 
told that Faustina Bordoni made fifty thousand francs a 
year in London, and Farinelli a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, he would shrug his shoulders and say that he had, 
at his theatre at Roswald in Moravia, at a salary of five 
hundred francs, singers trained by him who were the 
equals of Farinelli and Faustina, with Caffariello thrown 
in. 

The high and mighty airs of the last-named artist were 
particularly offensive and intolerable to him, for the rea- 
son that Count Hoditz had the same foibles and the same 
absurdities in his own sphere. While it is true that 
braggarts displease modest and sensible people, they in- 
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spire the greatest aversion and disgust in other braggarts. 
Every vain man detests others of his kind and ridi- 
cules in them the vice with which he himself is afflicted. 
While they listened to Caffariello's singing, no one 
thought of Count Hoditz's wealth and dilettanteism. 
While Caffariello indulged in his rhodomontades, Count 
Hoditz could find no place for his ; in short, they were in 
each other's way. No salon was large enough to hold, 
no audience sufficiently attentive to satisfy two men de- 
voured with such a thirst for approbation. 

A third reason prevented Count Hoditz from scrutiniz- 
ing and recognizing his Bertoni of Passau ; namely, that 
he had hardly looked at her at Passau, and that he would 
have had great difficulty in recognizing her when so 
transformed. He had seen a young girl, very well made, 
as they said in those days to describe a person of passa- 
ble exterior ; he had heard a pretty voice, fresh and flex- 
ible ; he had divined an intelligence apt to receive in- 
struction ; he had discovered and divined nothing more, 
and he needed nothing more for his theatre at Roswald. 
Being very rich, he was accustomed to buy without too 
close scrutiny and without parsimonious haggling what- 
ever seemed to meet his wants. He had determined to 
purchase Consuelo's person and talent as we purchase a 
knife at Châtellerault or glassware at Venice. The bar- 
gain was not concluded, and as he had not had a mo- 
ment's love for her, he had not had a moment's regret. 
Vexation had, it is true, somewhat disturbed the serenity 
of his awakening at Passau ; but people who have a high 
opinion of themselves do not suffer long from a rebuff of 
that sort. They speedily forget it; is not the world 
theirs, especially when they are rich? — "For one plan 
that fails there are a hundred to succeed!" the noble 
count had said to himself. He whispered with Wilhel- 
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mina during the last piece that Consuelo sang, and, ob- 
serving that Porpora was glancing angrily at him, he 
soon took his leave, having found no enjoyment among 
those pedantic and ill-taught musicians. 



LXXXV 

Consuelo's first impulse, on returning to her room, was 
to write to Albert ; but she soon discovered that that was 
not such an easy thing to do as she had imagined. In 
the first draft she began to narrate all the incidents of 
her journey ; but she was afraid of exciting him too vio- 
lently by describing the fatigues and dangers she had 
undergone. She remembered the sort of delirious frenzy 
which had taken possession of him when she told him, in 
the underground passage, of the horrors she had braved 
to make her way to him. So she tore up that letter, and, 
reflecting that an intellect so profound and a nature so 
impressionable as his demanded the manifestation of one 
dominant idea and of a single sentiment, she determined 
to spare him all agitating details and simply to affirm in 
a few words the affection she had promised and the fidel- 
ity she had sworn. But those few words must not be 
vague; if they were not absolutely explicit, they would 
cause him horrible suffering and dread. How could she 
declare that she had at last recognized the existence in 
her heart of that absolute love and that impregnable res- 
olution of which Albert must be assured in order to exist 
while awaiting her return ? Consuelo's sincerity and 
sense of honor could not stoop to a half truth. On ques- 
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tioning her heart and her conscience searchingly she 
found there the strength and tranquillity of the victory 
she had won over Anzoleto. She found there, too, the 
most utter indifference to every other man than Albert, 
so far as enthusiastic regard and love were concerned ; 
but that love, that serious enthusiasm which she felt for 
him only, did not differ from the sentiment she had felt 
when with him. It was not enough that Anzoleto should 
be absent, that his memory should be banished, for Count 
Albert to become the object of a violent passion in that 
girl's heart. It was not in her power to recall without 
dismay poor Albert's mental malady, the depressing sol- 
emnity of the Castle of the Giants, the aristocratic re- 
pugnance of the canoness, the murder of Zdenko, the 
dismal grotto of the Schreckenstein, in a word, all that 
gloomy, strange existence which she had, as it were, 
dreamed in Bohemia ; for, after breathing the free air of 
a wandering life on the peaks of the Bôhmer-Wald and 
finding herself once more under Porpora's wing and en- 
compassed by music, Consuelo no longer thought of Bo- 
hemia except as a sort of nightmare. Although she had 
denied the pitiless artistic aphorisms of Porpora, she found 
herself once more leading a life so appropriate to her 
training, her faculties, and her mental habit, that she 
could no longer imagine the possibility of transforming 
herself into the châtelaine of Riesenburg. 

What could she say to Albert then ? what new promise 
and assurance could she give him ? Was she not as ir- 
resolute and as full of terror as at the time of her depart- 
ure from the castle ? If she had chosen Vienna as her 
place of refuge, it was because she was there under the 
protection of the only lawful authority she had ever rec- 
ognized in her life. Porpora was her benefactor, her 
father, her staff, and her master, in the most religious 
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acceptation of the word. With him she no longer felt 
that she was an orphan, and she no longer felt that she 
had the right to dispose of herself according to the in- 
spiration of her heart or her reason alone. Now, Por- 
pora blamed her, laughed at her, and vehemently re- 
jected the idea of a marriage which he looked upon as 
the murder of a genius, as the sacrifice of a noble destiny 
at the bidding of a romantic attachment. At Riesenburg, 
too, there was a generous, noble-hearted and loving old 
man, who offered to be Consuelo's father ; but does one 
change fathers according to the exigencies of one's situa- 
tion ? And when Porpora said no, could Consuelo accept 
Count Christian's^? 

That should not and could not be, and she must await 
Porpora's final decision when he had examined more 
carefully the facts and feelings involved. But, pending 
this confirmation or reversal of his judgment, what was 
she to say to the unhappy Albert, to induce him to be 
patient by giving him some ground for hope ? To dis- 
close to him Porpora's first outburst of dissatisfaction 
would be to overturn his whole feeling of security ; to 
conceal it from him was to deceive him, and Consuelo 
did not wish to dissemble with him. If that noble youth's 
life had depended on a lie, Consuelo would not have told 
that lie. There are persons whom one respects too 
much to deceive them, even to save their lives. 

So she began again, and tore up twenty beginnings, 
unable to make up her mind to go on with a single one. 
However, she set about it, at the third line she con- 
stantly stumbled into some rash assertion or some ex- 
pression of doubt which might have a deplorable effect. 
She went to bed at last, overwhelmed with weariness, 
disappointment and anxiety,; and she suffered a long 
while with the cold and with sleeplessness, unable to 
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come to any resolution, to form any clear conception of 
her future and her destiny. She fell asleep at last, and 
remained in bed so late that Porpora, who was a very 
early riser, had already gone out when she rose. She 
found Haydn busy, as on the preceding day, brushing 
his new master's coats and arranging his furniture. 

"Well, well, my fair sleeper," he cried, when his 
friend appeared at last, "I nearly die of ennui, of low 
spirits, and, above all, of fear, when 1 do not have you, 
like a guardian angel, between this awful professor and 
myself. It seems to me constantly that he will see 
through my purpose, upset the whole plan, and lock me 
up in his harpsichord, to put me to death with melodious 
suffocation. Your Porpora makes my hair stand on end, 
and I cannot convince myself that he is not an old Italian 
devil, the Satan of that country being acknowledged to 
be much wickeder and shrewder than ours." 

" Never you fear, my friend," Consuelo replied ; " our 
master is simply unhappy, he is not unkind. Let us 
begin by doing our utmost to afford him a little happiness, 
and we shall soon see him soften down and return to his 
real character. When I was a child he was always 
warm-hearted and playful ; he was noted for the 
shrewdness and wit of his repartees. In those days he 
was successful ; he had friends and great hopes. If you 
had known him at the time his Polifeme was sung at the 
San Mose theatre, when he took me behind the scenes 
with him and placed me in the wings where I could see 
the backs of the supernumeraries and the giant's head ! 
How beautiful, how terrible it all seemed to me from my 
little corner ! Crouching behind a pasteboard rock, or 
clinging to one of the ladders for lighting the lamps, I 
hardly breathed ; and I involuntarily made with my head 
and my little arms all the gestures and movements that 
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I saw the actors make. And when the master was called 
to the stage and compelled, by the shouts from the pit, 
to walk between the curtain and the footlights seven 
times, I fancied that he was a god ; for he was proud, I 
tell you, and beautiful in his pride and his heartfelt con- 
tentment in those days I Alas ! he is not very old yet, 
but so changed, so downcast ! Come, Beppo, let us set 
to work, so that when he returns he will find his poor 
quarters a little more attractive than he left them. First 
I will look over his linen to see what he needs. " 

" It will take much longer to find out what he needs 
than what he has," said Joseph, "for I never saw any 
wardrobe but my own that was poorer and in worse con- 
dition." 

"Very well, then, I will make it my business to fur- 
bish up yours too, for 1 am your debtor, Joseph ; you fed 
me and clothed me throughout the journey. But let us 
think first of Porpora. Open this wardrobe. What ! 
only one coat ? the one he wore last evening at the am- 
bassador's ? " 

"Alas ! yes, a nut-brown coat with carved steel but- 
tons, and not very new, either ! The other coat, which 
is pitifully worn and shabby, he put on to go out ; and, 
as for his dressing-gown, 1 don't know if it ever ex- 
isted, but 1 have been looking for it in vain for an hour." 

Consuelo and Joseph, having searched everywhere, 
became convinced that Porpora's dressing-gown was a 
figment of their imagination, like his overcoat and his 
muff. On looking over the shirts, they found three, all 
in rags; the ruffles were falling to pieces as well as all 
the rest. 

" Joseph," said Consuelo, " here is a beautiful ring that 
was given me last night in payment for my singing. I 
do not wish to sell it, for that would attract attention to 
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me, and might cause the people who rewarded me to take 
offence at my supposed cupidity. But I can pawn it, and 
borrow the money we need. Keller is honest and shrewd ; 
he will be able to tell us what the ring is worth, and will 
surely know some money-lender who will take it and 
advance a good round sum on it. Go and return as 
speedily as possible. 1 ' 

"That will not take long," said Joseph. "There is a 
Jewish jeweller in Keller's house, and, as the latter acts 
as the agent of more than one fine lady in matters of 
this sort, he will bring you the money here within an 
hour; but I don't want anything for myself, you under- 
stand, Consuelo ! You yourself, whose costume made 
the whole journey on my shoulder, are sorely in need of 
clothes, and you will have occasion to appear to-morrow, 
perhaps to-night, in a less threadbare gown than this." 

"We will settle our accounts later, and as I think best, 
Beppo. As I never declined your services, you have no 
right to decline mine. Come ! hurry to Keller's !" 

In an hour, as he had promised, Haydn returned with 
Keller and fifteen hundred florins. Consuelo having ex- 
plained her wishes, Keller went out and speedily pro- 
duced a tailor friend of his, a skilful and expeditious 
workman, who, having taken the measure of Porpora's 
coat and other garments, promised to send home in a 
few days two full suits, a comfortable wadded dressing- 
gown, and linen and other toilet necessaries which he 
undertook to order of reputable seamstresses. 

" Now," Consuelo said to Keller, when the tailor had 
gone, "you must keep all this profoundly secret. My 
master is as proud as he is poor, and he would certainly 
throw my poor gifts out of the window if he so much as 
suspected that they came from me." 

"How will you manage then, signora," queried Jo- 
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seph, "to induce him to put on his new clothes and aban- 
don the old ones without suspecting anything ? " 

" Oh ! I know him, and I promise you that he will 
have no suspicion. 1 know how to go to work ! " 

"And now, signora," said Joseph, who had the good 
taste to address his friend very ceremoniously when they 
were not alone, in order not to convey an erroneous idea 
of the nature of their friendship, "will you not think a 
little of yourself ? You brought almost nothing with you 
from Bohemia, and at the best your clothes are not fash- 
ionable in this country." 

" I was on the point of forgetting that important mat- 
ter. Good Mr. Keller must be my adviser and my 
guide. " 

" To be sure," rejoined Keller. " I know all about it, 
and if I don't have a gown made for you in the best 
style, say that I am an ignorant and presumptuous 
fellow." 

"I place myself in your hands, good Keller; but 1 
warn you, in general, that my tastes are simple, and 
that gaudy things, brilliant colors, do not become my 
usual pallor or my quiet tastes." 

"You wrong me, signora, by assuming that 1 need 
that caution. Is it not my trade to know the colors that 
suit different faces, and cannot I see in your face the 
expression of your nature ? Never fear, you will be 
content with me, and you will soon be able to appear at 
court, if you desire, without ceasing to be as modest and 
simple as you are at this moment. To embellish the 
person and not change it, such is the art of the hair- 
dresser and the dressmaker." 

"A word in your ear, dear Mr. Keller," said Consuelo, 
leading the wig-maker aside. "You will also equip 
Master Haydn in new clothes from head to foot, and with 

9 
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the rest of the money buy a handsome silk dress for 
your daughter's wedding-day, as a present from me. I 
hope that they will not delay their marriage ; for, if I 
have any success here, I may be able to be of use to our 
friend and to assist him in making himself known. He 
has talent — great talent — be sure of that." 

" Has he really, signora ? I am overjoyed at what 
you tell me; I have always suspected it. What do I 
say ? I was certain of it the very first day I noticed 
him, a bit of a boy, in the choir." 

" He is a noble fellow," rejoined Consuelo, "and you 
will be rewarded by his gratitude and loyalty for what 
you have done for him ; for you too, Keller, as I well 
know, are an excellent man and a noble heart. Now, 
tell me," she added, returning to Joseph, "if you have 
as yet done what we agreed upon in respect to Joseph's 
patrons ? The idea was yours. Have you carried it 
out ? " 

" Have I carried it out, signora ? " replied Keller. " To 
say and to do are all one with your humble servant. As 
I went about to my customers this morning, I notified, 
first of all, his excellency the Venetian ambassador. I 
have not the honor of dressing his own hair, but I take 
care of his secretary's ; then Abbé Metastasio, whom I 
shave every morning ; and his ward, Fraulein Marianne 
Martinez, whose hair is also in my care. She lives, as 
does he, in my house — that is to say, I live in their 
house : but no matter 1 Lastly, I succeeded in reaching 
two or three other persons who are familiar with Joseph's 
face, and whom he is likely to meet at Master Porpora's. 
Those who are not my customers I gained access to on 
one pretext or another : ' I have heard that her ladyship 
the baroness had applied to some of my confrères for 
some real bear's grease for the hair, and I hasten to 
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bring her some which I can warrant. I offer it to her 
gratis, as a specimen to be shown to her friends in society, 
and I ask their custom for this article alone, if they are 
pleased with it.' Or : ' Here is a prayer-book which was 
found at St. Stephen's last Sunday ; and as I am hair- 
dresser to the cathedral — that is to say, to the choir of 
the cathedral — I was requested to ask your excellency if 
it does not belong to you.' — It was an old leather-bound 
book, with gilt tooling and a coat of arms, which I took 
from some canon's bench for the purpose, knowing that 
no one would claim it. And then, when I had succeeded 
in obtaining a moment's hearing on some such pretext, I 
began to chatter with the self-assurance and wit which 
is tolerated from persons of my profession. I would say, 
for example : ' I have very often heard of your lordship 
from a very clever musician, Joseph Haydn, who is a 
friend of mine ; it was he who assured me that I might ven- 
ture to present myself to your lordship.' — 'What 1 little 
Joseph ? A charming talent, a young man of much 
promise.' — 'Ah ! indeed,' I continued, well pleased to 
come at once to the point, ' your lordship will be inter- 
ested to hear of something strange but advantageous that 
has happened to him.' — ' What has happened ? I haven't 
the slightest idea.' — 'Why, you can imagine nothing 
more comical and at the same time more interesting. 
He has turned valet.' — 'What! he, a valet! What a 
degradation ! what misery for such a talented youth ! Is 
he so very poor ? I shall be very glad to help him.' — 
•There is no occasion for that, your lordship,' I would 
reply ; ' it is love of art which has led to this strange 
resolution. He was absolutely determined to take lessons 
from the illustrious master Porpora.' — 'Ah ! yes, I know 
that, and Porpora refused to take him or even listen to 
him. He is a man of genius, but very freakish and very 
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morose.' — ' He is a great man and has a great heart, 1 1 
would reply, in compliance with Signora Consuelo's in- 
structions, who does not wish her master to be ridiculed 
in this matter. ' Be sure, 9 1 would add, ' that he will soon 
recognize young Haydn's talent, and will give him all 
possible attention ; but, in order not to annoy him in his 
melancholy humor, and to gain access to him without 
giving him the alarm, Joseph could think of nothing more 
ingenious than to enter his service as valet, and to feign 
the most complete ignorance of music.' — 'It is a most 
touching, charming idea/ his lordship would reply, deeply 
moved. ' It is the heroism of a true artist ; but he must 
make haste and obtain Porpora's good graces before he 
is recognized and pointed out to the master as an artist 
who has already made his mark ; for young Haydn has 
already won the regard and patronage of several people 
who are quite intimate with this same Porpora.' — ' Those 
persons, 9 I would say to that, in an insinuating tone, 
'are too generous, too noble, not to keep Joseph's little 
secret so long as it is necessary, and dissemble a little 
with Porpora so that he may continue to trust him.' — 
* Oh ! I certainly will not be the one to betray honest 
Joseph, excellent musician that he is I You can give him 
my word to that effect, and my people shall all be cau- 
tioned not to let slip an imprudent remark in the maes- 
tro's hearing.' — Thereupon they would dismiss me with 
a little present or an order for bear's grease ; and as for 
the secretary to the embassy, he took a keen interest in 
the adventure, and promised to regale Monsignor Corner 
with it at his breakfast, so that he, being particularly 
fond of Joseph, may be sure to be on his guard with 
Porpora. That is how I fulfilled my diplomatic mission. 
Are you satisfied, signora ? " 
* * If I were queen, I would appoint you ambassador 
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at once/' replied Consuelo. " But I see the master 
coming along the street. Run away, dear Keller, so 
that he won't see you." 

" Why should 1 run away, signora ? I will set about 
dressing your hair, and he will think that you sent your 
valet Joseph to fetch the first hair-dresser he could find." 

"He is a hundred times brighter than we are," said 
Consuelo to Joseph ; and she abandoned her black hair 
to Keller's skilful hands, while Joseph resumed his 
apron and feather duster, and Porpora ascended the 
staircase with a heavy step, humming an air from his 
next opera. 



LXXXVi 

As he was naturally very absent-minded, Porpora, as 
he kissed his adopted daughter on the forehead, did not 
even notice Keller who was at work on her hair, but 
began to look among his music for the fragment of a 
phrase that was running in his brain. Not until he saw 
that his papers, which were usually tossed in confusion 
all over the harpsichord, were arranged in symmetrical 
piles, did he emerge from his preoccupation, crying : 

" Miserable rascal 1 He has dared to touch my manu- 
scripts ! That is just like your valets ! They think 
that they put things in order by piling them up ! Upon 
my word, I had great need of a valet 1 This is the be- 
ginning of my martyrdom !" 

"Excuse him, master," said Consuelo, "your music 
was in a state of chaos." 
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" But I knew where I was in that chaos ! I could get 
up any hour of the day or night and find any passage in 
my opera by feeling ; now I know nothing about it. I am 
lost ; it will take me a month to find out where I am." 

" No, master, you will find out at once. At all events, 
it was I who committed the offence, and, although the 
pages weren't numbered, I think you will find everyone 
in its place. Look ! I am sure that you will find things 
more easily in this book I have made, than in all those 
scattered leaves which a gust of wind might have blown 
out of the window." 

"A gust of wind ! Do you take my room for the 
Fusine lagoons ? " 

" If not a gust of wind, at all events a gust from the 
broom or duster." 

" But what need was there to sweep or dust my room? 
I have been living here a fortnight, and I have not al- 
lowed anyone inside the door." 

"So I discovered," thought Joseph. 

"Well, master, then you must allow me to change 
your habits. It is unhealthy to sleep in a room that is 
not aired and cleansed every day. I will undertake to 
restore carefully every day the confusion that you love, 
after Beppo has swept and put things to rights." 

" Beppo! Beppo ! Who is he ? I know no Beppo." 

"He is Beppo," said Consuelo, pointing to Joseph. 
"His name is so hard to pronounce that your ears would 
be tortured by it every moment. So I gave him the first 
Venetian name that came into my head. Beppo is very 
good, it is short ; and it can be sung." 

"As you choose," said Porpora, beginning to soften, 
as he turned over the leaves of his opera and found 
them properly arranged and sewn together in a single 
book. 
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"Confess, master," said Consuelo, seeing him smile, 
"that it is more convenient so." 

"Oh ! you want to be always in the right," retorted 
the maestro; "you will be obstinate all your life." 

"Master, have you breakfasted ?" rejoined Consuelo, 
as Keller set her free. 

" Have you breakfasted yourself ? " said Porpora, with 
a mixture of impatience and solicitude. 

"I have breakfasted. And you, master ?" 

"And this boy — this Beppo— has he had anything to 
eat?" 

" He has breakfasted. And you, master ? " 

" So you found something here, did you ? I don't re- 
member whether I had any provisions here." 

"We breakfasted very well. And you, master ? " 

"And you, master ! and you, master ! Go to the 
devil with your questions ! What is that to you ? " 

" Master, you have not breakfasted ! " rejoined Con- 
suelo, addressing Porpora with the old Venetian famil- 
iarity. 

"Ah ! I see that the devil has got into my house. She 
will not leave me at peace ! Come here, you, and sing 
me this passage. Attention, I beg you I " 

Consuelo went to the harpsichord and sang the 
passage, while Keller, who was a genuine connois- 
seur, stood at the other end of the room, comb in 
hand and mouth wide open. The maestro, who was 
not satisfied with his music, made her repeat it twenty 
or thirty times, now asking her to emphasize certain 
notes, now certain others, seeking the subtle shading 
which he had in his mind, with a persistence equalled 
only by Consuelo's patience and docility. Meanwhile, 
Joseph, at a sign from Consuelo, had gone to fetch the 
chocolate which she had prepared with her own hands 
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while Keller went for the tailor. He brought it, and, 
divining his friend's purpose, softly placed it on the 
music -shelf without attracting the attention of the mas- 
ter, who, a moment later, mechanically took it up, 
poured it into the cup, and drank it with great zest. A 
second cup was brought and swallowed in the same way, 
with the addition of some bread and butter ; and Con- 
suelo, who was a little inclined to tease, said to him as 
she saw how heartily he ate : 

" I knew perfectly well, master, that you had not 
breakfasted." 

"True," he rejoined, with no trace of ill-humor; "I 
believe I forgot it. That often happens when I am com- 
posing, and I do not notice it until late in the day, when 
I have gnawing and spasms in my stomach." 

"And then you drink brandy, do you, master ? " 

"Who told you that, little hussy ? " 

"I found the bottle." 

"Well, what does it matter? You are not going to 
forbid me to drink brandy, are you ? " 

" Yes, I will forbid you ! You were sober at Venice, 
and you were well." 

"That is the truth," saidiPorpora, sadly. " It seemed 
to me that everything was going as badly as possible, 
and that here everything would go well. But things are 
going from bad to worse with me — fortune, health, ideas, 
everything ! " 

And he buried his face in his hands. 

" Do you want me to tell you why you find it so hard 
to work here ? " said Consuelo, trying to divert his 
thoughts, by going into details, from the discouragement 
that dominated him. " It is because you have not your 
delicious Venetian coffee, which gives so much strength 
and good spirits. You try to excite yourself after the 
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manner of the Germans, with beer and liquors, and that 
is not good for you." 

"Ah ! that is true again : my excellent Venetian cof- 
fee I That was an inexhaustible source of great ideas 
and bright sayings. Genius and wit flowed through my 
veins with a delicious warmth. Everything one drinks 
here makes one depressed or mad." 

" Well, master, drink coffee then ! " 

f f Coffee ? here ? 1 can't do it. It is too much trouble. 
One must have fire, a servant, dishes to be washed and 
rattled and broken, with a discordant crash in the middle 
of a harmonic combination ! No, none of that ! My 
bottle, on the floor, between my legs ; that is more con- 
venient and much quicker." 

"That may get broken too. I broke it this morning, 
trying to put it in the closet." 

" You broke my bottle ! I don't know what keeps me 
from breaking my cane over your shoulders, you ugly 
little creature !" 

" Bah ! you've been saying that to me for fifteen 
years, and you never gave me a tap ! I am not at all 
afraid." 

"Chatterbox ! will you sing ? Will you help me out 
with this infernal passage ? I will wager that you don't 
know it yet; but you are absent-minded this morning." 

" You shall see if 1 don't know it by heart," said Con- 
suelo, abruptly closing the book. 

And she sang it as she understood it ; that is to say, 
differently from Porpora. Knowing his humor as she 
did, although she had realized at the outset that he had 
become confused in working out his idea, and by dint of 
working at it had falsified its sentiment, she had not 
thought it best to venture to offer advice. He would 
have rejected it from a spirit of contradiction ; but when 
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she sang the passage in her own way, although she pre* 
tended to have made an error of memory, she was very 
sure that he would be struck by it. No sooner did he 
hear it than he leaped from his stool, clapping his hands 
and crying: 

"That is it ! that is it ! That is what I wanted and 
could not find 1 How the devil did you hit upon it ? " 

" Isn't that the way you wrote it, or was it really a 
mere chance ? Yes, it is your own phrasing." 

"No, it is yours, you young rascal !" cried Porpora, 
who was candor personified, and, despite his unhealthy 
and immoderate thirst for fame, had never misrepre- 
sented anything from vanity ; " it was you who found 
it. Sing it to me again. It is fine, and I propose to take 
advantage of it." 

Consuelo repeated it several times, and Porpora wrote 
at her dictation. Then he embraced her warmly, saying : 

"You are the devil ! I have always believed that you 
were the devil !" 

"A good devil, you may be sure, master," rejoined 
Consuelo, with a smile. 

Porpora, beside himself with joy at having found the 
notes he desired, after a whole morning of fruitless per* 
turbation and torment, mechanically felt on the floor for 
the neck of his bottle, and, not finding it began to feel 
all over the shelf, and drank what he found there. It 
was delicious coffee which Consuelo had brewed scien- 
tifically and patiently, at the same time with the choco- 
late, and which Joseph had brought, steaming hot, at a 
second sign from his friend. 

"O nectar of the gods ! O friend of the musician ! " 
cried Porpora, smacking his lips ; "who was the angel, 
who was the fairy that brought you from Venice under 
his wing? " 
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" It was the devil," said Consuelo. 

•'You are both angel and fairy, my dear child," said 
Porpora, gently, letting his head fall on the music-shelf. 
" I see that you love me, that you look out for me, that 
you wish to make me happy ! Even this poor boy is in- 
terested in my fate," he added, as he noticed Joseph 
standing in the doorway and watching him with tearful, 
glistening eyes. "Ah ! my dear children, you would seek 
to sweeten a very lamentable life ! Imprudent creatures ! 
you do not know what you are doing ! I am doomed to 
a life of desolation, and a few days of sympathy and 
comfort will make me feel all the more keenly the hor- 
ror of my destiny, when those beautiful days have van- 
ished ! " 

" I will never leave you ; I will always be your daugh- 
ter and your servant," said Consuelo, throwing her arms 
about his neck. 

Porpora buried his bald head in his music and burst 
into tears. Consuelo and Joseph wept with him, and 
Keller, whose passionate love of music had detained him 
until then, and who had busied himself dressing the ma- 
estro's wig in the ante-chamber, as a pretext for remain- 
ing, seeing through the open door the venerable and 
heartrending picture of the old man's grief, Consuelo's 
filial affection, and the enthusiasm which began to make 
Joseph's heart beat fast with sympathy for the old man, 
dropped his comb, and taking Porpora's wig for a hand- 
kerchief, held it to his eyes, absorbed as he was in 
reverent contemplation. 

For several days Consuelo was kept in the house by a 
cold. During that long and perilous journey she had 
defied all sorts of weather — all the whims of the autumn 
season, sometimes scorching, sometimes cold and rainy, 
according to the different regions they were passing 
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through. Lightly clad, with only a straw hat on her 
head, no cloak and no change of clothing when she was 
wet through, she had escaped even the slightest hoarse- 
ness. But no sooner was she confined in that dark, 
damp and poorly-ventilated lodging of Porpora's, than 
she felt that her energy and her voice alike were par* 
alyzed. 

Porpora was exceedingly annoyed by this mishap. He 
knew that he must make haste if he wished to obtain an 
engagement for his pupil at the Italian theatre ; for Ma- 
dame Tesi, who had been inclined to go to Dresden, 
seemed to be wavering, tempted by Caffariello's en- 
treaties and the brilliant offers of Holzbailer, who was 
anxious to engage so famous a singer for the imperial 
theatre. On the other hand, Corilla, who was still con- 
fined to her bed by the effects of her lying-in, was lay- 
ing wires with the managers through such of her friends 
as she had found in Vienna, and promised to make her 
first appearance in a week if she were needed. Porpora 
was most earnestly desirous that Consuelo should be 
engaged, both for her own sake and for the success of 
his opera, which he hoped would be accepted with her. 

Consuelo, for her part, could not determine what to 
do. To accept an engagement was to postpone the 
period of her possible union with Albert ; it was to bring 
dismay and consternation upon the Rudolstadts, who 
certainly did not anticipate her reappearance on the 
stage. That would be equivalent, in their opinion, to a 
renunciation of the honor of belonging to them, and to 
saying to the young count that she preferred liberty and 
glory to him. On the other hand, to refuse the engage- 
ment was to destroy Porpora's last hope ; it was to show, 
in her turn, the ingratitude which had caused the unhap- 
piness and despair of his life ; it was, in a word, to stab 
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choose between these two alternatives, and seeing that 
she was destined to deal a mortal blow, whichever course 
she might decide upon, Consuelo fell into a state of moody- 
dejection. Her strong constitution saved her from a 
serious illness ; but, during those days of mental anguish 
and terror, as she cowered beside a sickly fire, shiver- 
ing with fever or oppressed by a deathly languor, or 
dragged herself from one room to another, attending to 
her duties as housekeeper, she wished and hoped that a 
serious illness would relieve her from the duties and 
anxieties of her position. 

Porpora's humor, which had brightened for a moment, 
became morose, quarrelsome and unjust again as soon as 
he saw that Consuelo, the source of his hope and the 
seat of his power, had suddenly become downcast and 
irresolute. Instead of supporting her and encouraging 
her by enthusiasm and affection, he displayed an un- 
healthy impatience which put the finishing touch to her 
consternation. The tender-hearted but irascible old man, 
feeble and violent by turns, devoured by the spleen that 
was soon to devour Jean-Jacques Rousseau, saw ene- 
mies, persecutors and ingrates everywhere, but did not 
see that his suspicions, his fits of temper and his injustice 
caused and, to some extent, excused in others the unkind 
designs and unkind acts which he attributed to them. 
The first impulse of those whom he thus wounded was to 
consider him mad ; the second, to think him spiteful ; the 
third, to cut loose from him, to protect themselves from 
him, or to revenge themselves on him. Between coward- 
ly complaisance and fierce misanthropy, there is a middle 
term which Porpora could not conceive and which he 
never attained. 

Consuelo, after making divers fruitless efforts, seeing 
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that he was less disposed than ever to permit love and 
marriage so far as she was concerned, resigned herself 
to the necessity of avoiding discussions which embittered 
her unhappy master's prejudices more and more. She 
ceased to mention Albert's name, and held herself in 
readiness to sign whatever engagement Porpora might 
choose to impose upon her. When she was alone with 
Joseph, she found some relief in opening her heart to 
him. 

"What an extraordinary destiny is mine ! " she often 
said to him. " Heaven has bestowed upon me artistic 
faculties and an artistic soul, a craving for liberty, a pas- 
sion ;for lofty and virtuous independence ; but, at the 
same time, instead of giving me that cold and pitiless 
egotism which insures an artist the requisite strength to 
break out a path for himself through the difficulties and se- 
ductions of life, the Divine will has placed in my breast a 
tender and sensitive heart which beats only for others, 
which lives only on affection and devotion. Thus torn 
between two contrary forces, my life is passing, and I 
constantly miss my goal. If I was born to practise self- 
indulgence, may it please God to remove from my 
brain the love of art, poetic feeling, and the instinct of 
liberty, which make my sacrifices a torment and an 
agony. If I was born for art and for liberty, 1 pray that 
He will remove from my heart pity, friendship, anxiety 
and the dread of causing others to suffer, which will al- 
ways poison my triumphs and impede my career ! " 

11 If I might venture to give you some advice, my poor 
Consuelo," replied Haydn, "it would be to listen to the 
voice of your genius and stifle the cry of your heart. 
But I know you thoroughly now, and I know that you 
cannot do it." 

" No, I cannot do it, Joseph, and it seems to me that I 
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shall never be able to. But, consider my unfortunate 
condition, the complication of my strange and unhappy 
destiny. Even in the path of self-sacrifice, I am so im- 
peded and drawn in opposite directions, that I cannot go 
where my heart impels me, without breaking that heart, 
which would fain do 'good with the left hand as well as 
with the right hand. If 1 devote myself to this one, I 
abandon the other and leave him to perish. 1 have some- 
where in the world an adopted husband whose wife I 
cannot be without killing my adopted father ; and, vice 
versa, if I do my duty as a daughter, I kill my husband. 
It is written that a woman should leave her father and 
mother to follow her husband ; but I am, in reality, 
neither wife nor daughter. The law has nothing to say 
for me ; society has paid no heed to my lot. My heart 
must make its choice. A man's passion does not govern 
him ; and, in my present dilemma, the passion of duty 
and self-sacrifice cannot assist my choice. Albert and 
Porpora are equally unhappy, equally threatened with 
loss of reason or of life. I am as necessary to one as to 
the other. 1 must sacrifice one of them." 

" Why so ? If you should marry the count, would 
not Porpora go to live with you ? Thus you would 
rescue him from want, you would revivify him by your 
care, you would perform your duty to both at once." 

" If it could be so, Joseph, I swear to you that I would 
renounce art and liberty. But you do not know Porpora ; 
it is for glory, not for material comfort and security that 
he hungers. He is in want, and he does not notice it ; 
he suffers without knowing the cause of his suffering. 
Moreover, as he is always dreaming of triumphs and of 
the admiration of his fellow-men, he could not stoop to 
accept their pity. Be sure that his destitution is, in large 
measure, the fault of his carelessness and his pride. If 
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he would say the word, he still has some friends, and 
they would come to his relief ; but, to say nothing of the 
fact that he never looks to see whether his pocket is full 
or empty, — you saw that he has no better knowledge with 
regard to his stomach, — he would rather die of hunger 
shut in his room, than ask the gift of a dinner at his 
best friend's table. He would fancy that he was de- 
grading music if he allowed anyone to suspect that Por- 
pora needs anything more than his genius, his harpsi- 
chord and his pen. Thus the ambassador and his mis- 
tress, who are fond of him and respect him, have no 
suspicion of his present destitution. If they see him 
occupying a small and shabbily-furnished room, they 
think that it is because he loves darkness and confusion. 
Does not he himself tell them that he could not compose 
elsewhere ? But 1 know the contrary. I have seen him 
crawling on the roofs at Venice, seeking inspiration from 
the plashing of the waves and the spectacle of the heav- 
ens. When people receive him with his threadbare 
clothes, his shabby wig and his worn shoes, they think 
that they are very condescending. ' He likes dirt,' they 
say ; ' that's the objection to old men and artists. His 
rags are rather attractive. He couldn't walk in new 
shoes.' — he says so himself ; but in my childhood 1 have 
seen him neat and clean, fashionably dressed, always 
perfumed, clean shaven, and shaking his lace ruffles co- 
quettishly over the keyboard of the organ or the harpsi- 
chord. In those days, you see, he could keep himself in 
that condition without owing anything to anybody. Por- 
pora could never resign himself to lead an idle, obscure 
life in the wilds of Bohemia, at the expense of his friends. 
He would not remain there three months without cursing 
and insulting everybody, thinking that they were plot- 
ting his ruin, and that his enemies had had him put out 
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of the way, in order to prevent him from publishing and 
producing his works. He would be off some fine morn- 
ing, shaking the dust from his feet, and would come back 
to his garret, his harpsichord gnawed by rats, his fatal 
bottle, and his cherished manuscripts." 

" But can you not imagine the possibility of taking 
your Count Albert to Vienna, or Venice, or Dresden, or 
Prague — to some musical city, in a word ? Being wealthy, 
you could settle down anywhere, surround yourself with 
musicians, cultivate art in a certain way, and leave a 
clear field to Porpora's ambition, without ceasing to take 
care of him." 

"After what I have told you of Albert's character and 
his health, how can you ask me such a question ? How 
could he, who cannot endure the face of a person who is 
indifferent to him, brave that crowd of evil-tongued and 
foolish mortals which is called society ? And what irony, 
what aversion, what contempt society would pour out 
upon that saintly fanatic, who understands nothing of its 
laws, its morals and its customs ? It would be as haz- 
ardous to attempt such a course with Albert as to do 
what I am now trying to do — force myself to forget 
him/' 

" But you may be sure that any evil would seem to 
him more trivial than your absence. If he really loves 
you, he will endure everything ; and if he does not love 
you enough to endure and accept everything, he will 
forget you." 

"Therefore 1 am waiting, coming to no determination. 
Give me courage, Beppo, and stay with me so that I may 
have one heart into which I can pour out my sorrow, and 
which 1 can ask to seek hope with me." 

"O never fear, my sister," cried Joseph. "If I am 
fortunate enough to be able to afford that slight consola- 
xo 
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tion, I will readily endure Porpora's gusts of temper ; 1 
will even allow him to beat me, if that will divert him 
from his fondness for tormenting and grieving you." 

As she talked thus with Joseph, Consuelo worked con- 
stantly, sometimes preparing with him the food that they 
ate in common, sometimes mending Porpora's clothes. 
One by one she smuggled into the apartment the articles 
of furniture that her master really needed. A comfort- 
able arm-chair, capacious and well-stuffed, replaced the 
straw chair in which he rested his age-enfeebled limbs ; 
and when he enjoyed a delicious nap therein, he awoke 
amazed, and asked with a frown where that comfortable 
arm-chair came from. 

"The landlady sent it up here," Consuelo replied. 
" The old thing was in her way, and 1 told her I would 
let it stand in a corner here until she wanted it again." 

Porpora's mattresses were changed, and he made no 
other remark concerning the excellence of his bed than 
that he had been able to sleep again for several nights in 
succession. Consuelo replied that he should attribute 
that improvement to coffee and to abstinence from 
brandy. One morning, Porpora, having put on a fine 
new dressing-gown, asked Joseph, with a puzzled air, 
where he had found it. Joseph, who had his orders, re- 
plied that, on pulling over an old trunk, he found it at 
the bottom. 

44 1 didn't think that 1 brought it here," said Porpora. 
" However, it's the one I had in Venice ; at all events it's 
the same color." 

" What other could it be, pray ? " queried Consuelo, 
who had taken care to have the color correspond to that 
of the dead and gone Venetian gown. 

" Still, I thought it was more worn than this one !" said 
the maestro, looking at his elbows. 
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" 1 should say it was," said she ; " I put new sleeves 
in it." 

" What did you make them of ? " 

"Of a piece of the lining." 

"Ah 1 women are astonishing creatures for making some 
use of everything !" 

When the new coat was produced, and Porpora had 
worn it two days, although it was of the same color as 
the old one, he was surprised to find it so fresh, and the 
buttons especially, which were very fine, gave him food 
for thought. 

"This coat is not mine," he said, in a grumbling tone. 

" 1 told Beppo to take it to a cleanser," said Consuelo; 
"you spotted it last night. It has been cleansed and 
pressed, and that is why it looks so bright." 

" 1 tell you it is not mine," said the maestro, in a pas- 
sion. " They changed it at the cleanser's. Your Beppo's 
a fool." 

"They didn't change it ; 1 made a mark on it." 

"And these buttons ? Do you think you can make 
me swallow these buttons ? " 

" 1 changed the trimmings and sewed the new ones 
on with my own hands. The old ones were entirely 
ruined." 

" It pleases you to say that ; the coat was very pre- 
sentable. A pretty piece of folly upon my word I Am 
I a Celadon to deck myself out thus and pay twelve 
sequins at least for buttons ? " 

"They didn't cost twelve florins," replied Consuelo, 
"for 1 bought them at second-hand." 

" Even that is too much," muttered the maestro. 

All the different pieces of his new outfit were intro- 
duced surreptitiously in the same way, with the aid of 
clever falsehoods, which made Joseph and Consuelo 
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laugh like children. Some things passed unnoticed, 
thanks to Porpora's absent-mindedness: the lace ruffles 
and the linen were slyly smuggled into the closet a little 
at a time ; and when he seemed to be looking at them 
with some attention, Consuelo would always claim 
credit for having mended and laundered them carefully. 
To give greater probability to her statements, she mend- 
ed some of his old things before his eyes, and mingled 
them with the others. 

"Come, come," said Porpora to her one day, snatch- 
ing from her hands a shirt-frill that she was sewing, 
"enough of this nonsense. An artist must not be a 
housekeeper, and 1 don't like to see you bent double 
every day, with a needle in your hand. Put this away, 
or I'll throw it in the fire ! Nor do I propose to have you 
hovering about the oven, cooking and inhaling coal-gas. 
Do you want to lose your voice ? Do you want to be a 
dish-washer ? Do you want to be my damnation ? " 

" Don't be afraid of that," rejoined Consuelo ; "your 
clothes are in good condition now, and my voice has 
come back." 

"Good ! " exclaimed the maestro. " In that case you 
will sing to-morrow at the house of Countess Hoditz, 
Margravine of Bayreuth." 
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The dowager Margravine of Bayreuth, widow of George 
Wilhelm, born Princess of Saxe-Weissenfeld, and by her 
second marriage Countess Hoditz, "had been beautiful 
as an angel, so it was said. But she was so changed 
that one had to study her face carefully to find the re- 
mains of her charms. She was tall, and seemed to have 
had a fine figure. She had killed several of her children, 
by causing herself to miscarry, in order to preserve that 
fine figure. Her face was very long, as was her nose, 
which was a great disfigurement, having once been 
frozen, so that it had a very unpleasant poppy-like hue. 
Her eyes, which were accustomed to lay down the law, 
were large, well-shaped and brown, but their vivacity 
was much diminished ; in default of natural eyebrows she 
wore artificial ones, very thick and black as ink. Her 
mouth, although rather large, was well-shaped and ami- 
able. Her teeth were as white as ivory and very regu- 
lar. Her skin, although smooth, was sallow, leaden- 
hued and flabby. She had an agreeable but somewhat 
affected manner. She was the Lais of her epoch. She 
was never attractive except in the face ; for, as to intel- 
lect, she had not a shadow of it. ' ' 

If this portrait seems to you to be drawn by a some- 
what cruel and cynical hand, dear reader, do not blame 
me for it. It is taken word for word from the writings 
of a princess famous for her misfortunes, her domestic 
virtues, her pride and her evil -speak» ng — the Princess 
Wilhelmina of Prussia, sister of Frederick the Great and 
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wife of the Hereditary Prince of the Margraviate of Bay- 
reuth, nephew of our Countess Hoditz. She had in truth 
the vilest tongue that the royal line ever produced. 
But her portraits are in general drawn with a master 
hand, and it is difficult, when reading them, not to be* 
lieve them accurate. 

When Consuelo, with her hair arranged by Keller, 
and dressed, thanks to his exertions and his zeal, with 
fashionable simplicity, was ushered into the margravine's 
salon by Porpora, she took her stand behind the harpsi- 
chord which had been placed diagonally across a corner 
of the room, so that it should not be in the way of the 
company. Porpora was so punctual that no one had ar- 
rived, and the servants were just lighting the last can- 
dles. The maestro began to try the harpsichord, but he 
had struck only a few notes when a very beautiful lady 
entered and accosted him with charming affability. As 
Porpora saluted her with the greatest respect and called 
her " Princess," Consuelo took her for the margravine, 
and, in accordance with custom, kissed her hand. That 
cold, pale hand pressed the singer's with a warmth 
which one rarely encounters among the great, and which 
won Consuelo's affection. The princess seemed to be 
about thirty years old. Her figure was elegant without 
being graceful; indeed one could detect certain devia- 
tions from absolute correctness of outline which seemed 
to be the result of great physical suffering. Her face was 
lovely, but shockingly pale, and prematurely blighted 
and ravaged by profound sorrow. Her costume was ex- 
quisite, but very simple, and modest to austerity. In her 
whole lovely person there was an air of kindliness, sad- 
ness and shrinking modesty, and in the tone of her voice 
there was a something humble and touching by which 
Consuelo was deeply impressed. But before the latter 
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had time to realize that she was not the margravine, the 
real margravine appeared. She was at this time past 
fifty ; and if the portrait printed at the head of this chap- 
ter, which was drawn ten years earlier, was then some- 
what overdrawn, certainly that could no longer be said 
of it at the time that Consuelo first saw her. Indeed it 
required much complaisance to discover that Countess 
Hoditz had once been one of the beauties of Germany, 
although she was painted and made up with the utmost 
refinement of coquetry. The corpulence of advancing 
years had invaded a figure as to which the margravine 
persisted in indulging in strange delusions ; for her bare 
shoulders and bosom defied the glances of her guests 
with an effrontery which antique statuary alone could 
match. She wore a head-dress of diamonds, flowers and 
feathers, like a young woman, and her dress gleamed 
with precious stones. 

"Mamma," said the princess who had caused Consu- 
elo's error, "this is the young woman whose coming 
Master Porpora announced to us, and who is to afford us 
the pleasure of hearing the beautiful music of his new 
opera." 

" That is no reason why you should hold her hand in 
that way," replied the margravine, eying Consuelo from 
head to foot. " Go and sit down by the harpsichord, 
young lady. 1 am very glad to see you, and you will 
sing when the company has assembled. Master Porpora, 
I salute you. I ask your pardon if I do not devote my- 
self to you at this moment. 1 see that there is something 
wrong with my dress. Daughter, talk a bit with Mas- 
ter Porpora. He is a man of talent whom 1 esteem." 

Having spoken thus, in a voice hoarser than a soldier's, 
the stout margravine turned on her heel and walked 
heavily back to her private apartments. 
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She had no sooner disappeared than the princess ap- 
proached Consuelo again, and again took her hand with 
a delicate and touching grace, as if to say that she pro- 
tested against her mother's impertinence ; then she en- 
tered into conversation with her and Porpora, and dis- 
played [an interest full of charm and simplicity in them 
and their doings. Consuelo was even more sensible to 
this generous conduct when, several persons having been 
introduced, she observed in the princess's usual manner 
a lack of warmth, an air of reserve at once timid and 
proud, which she had evidently made a special effort to 
lay aside with the maestro and herself. 

When the salon was almost full, Count Hoditz, who 
had dined out, entered the room in full dress, and, as if 
he were a stranger in the house, went to his noble con- 
sort and respectfully kissed her hand, and inquired con- 
cerning her health. The margravine had a way of 
pretending to be very delicate. She was half reclining 
on her couch, constantly inhaling something to keep off the 
vapors, receiving the homage of her guests with an air 
which she considered languishing, but which was simply 
disdainful. In short, she was so utterly ridiculous that 
Consuelo, who was irritated and made angry by her in- 
solence at first, ended by being inwardly diverted by it, 
and promised herself a hearty laugh when she should 
draw her portrait for her friend Beppo. 

The princess had approached the harpsichord again, 
and did not miss an opportunity to address a word or a 
smile to Consuelo when her mother was not looking at 
her. Consuelo's position enabled her to surprise a little 
domestic scene, which gave her the key to the state of 
affairs in the family. Count Hoditz walked up to his 
step-daughter, took her hand, put it to his lips, and held 
it there several seconds with a very meaning glance. 
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The princess withdrew her hand, and said a few words 
to him in a coldly deferential tone. The count did not 
listen to them, but said, still keeping his eyes fixed upon 
her: 

"What! my lovely angel, still sad, still stern, still 
buttoned to the chin ! One would say that you proposed 
to turn nun." 

" It is quite possible that I shall end by doing so," re- 
plied the princess, in an undertone. " The world has 
not treated me in a way to arouse in me much liking for 
its pleasures." 

" The world would adore you and be at your feet, if 
you did not, by your austerity, ostentatiously keep it at 
a distance ; and, as for the cloister, could you endure its 
horrors at your age, lovely as you are ? " 

44 At a merrier age, and when I was lovely as I no 
longer am," she replied, " I endured the horrors of a 
more rigorous captivity ; have you forgotten it ? But say 
no more, count; mamma is looking at you. 11 

Instantly, as if impelled by a spring, the count left his 
step-daughter, and approached Consuelo, whom he sa- 
luted with great gravity ; then, having said a few words 
to her on the subject of music in general, he opened the 
book that Porpora had placed on the harpsichord ; and, 
pretending to be looking for something which he wished 
to ask her to explain, he leaned over the shelf and said 
to her in an undertone : 

" I saw the deserter yesterday morning ; and his wife 
handed me a note. I ask the fair Consuelo to forget a 
certain meeting, and I, in return, will forget a certain 
Joseph, whom I saw just now in my antechambers." 

" That certain Joseph," replied Consuelo, whose mind 
was entirely at ease concerning the consequences of the 
Passau incident, in view of the discovery she had made 
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of the conjugal jealousy and constraint, " is an artist of 
talent who will not long remain in antechambers. He is 
my brother, my comrade, and my friend. I have no 
reason to blush for my feelings toward him. I have 
nothing to conceal in that regard, and I have no request 
to make of your excellency's generosity except a little 
indulgence for my voice, and a little assistance hereafter, 
when Joseph makes his début in the career of music." 

" My interest is already assured to this same Joseph, 
as my admiration is assured to your beautiful voice; but 
1 flatter myself that a certain jest on my part was not 
taken seriously." 

"I was never so conceited as that, count, and be- 
sides, I am well aware that a woman never has any 
reason to boast because she was made the subject of a 
jest of that sort." 

" Enough, signora," said the count, of whom the dow- 
ager did not lose sight for a moment, and who was in 
haste to talk to somebody else in order not to offend her ; 
"the illustrious Consuelo should be able to make some 
allowance for the playful mood induced by travelling, 
and she can rely hereafter on the respect and devotion 
of Count Hoditz." 

He replaced the book on the music-shelf, and went for- 
ward obsequiously to receive a personage who had just 
been announced with a great flourish. It was a small 
man whom one might readily have taken for a woman in 
disguise, so pink and frizzled, perfumed and showy, 
and dainty and delicate he was ; it was of him that Maria 
Theresa said that she wished that she could have him 
set in a ring ; also that she had made him a diplomatist, 
being able to do nothing better with him. He was the 
plenipotentiary of Austria, the prime minister, the favor- 
ite, and, some people said, the lover of the empress; he 
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was no less a personage than the famous Kaunitz, the 
statesman who held in his white hand, laden with rings 
of countless colors, all the threads of European diplomacy. 

He seemed to listen with a serious air to would-be 
serious persons, who approached him to talk upon serious 
subjects. But he abruptly interrupted them to ask Count 
Hoditz : 

" Who is it that I see at the harpsichord ? Is it the 
young woman I have heard of, Porpora's protégée ? Poor 
old Porporal I would like to do something for him ; but 
he is so exacting and freakish that all the artists fear him 
or hate him. When you speak to them of him, it is as if 
you showed them the head of Medusa. He tells one that 
he sings false, another that his music is good for nothing, 
a third that he owes his success to intrigue. And with 
all that savage talk, he expects people to listen to him 
and do him justice ! What the devil 1 we are no longer 
living in the woods. Frankness has ceased to be fashion- 
able, and men are no longer led by the truth. She is not 
bad-looking, that girl; I like her face. She is very 
young, isn't she ? They say she made a hit at Venice. 
Porpora must bring her to me to-morrow." 

" He wishes you to induce the empress to listen to 
her," said the princess, "and 1 hope that you will not 
deny him that favor. I ask you to do it for me." 

" Nothing is so easy as to induce her majesty to listen 
to her, and that your highness desires it is enough for me 
to exert myself to bring it about. But there is someone 
who has more power at the theatre than the empress. 
That someone is Madame Tesi ; and even if her majesty 
should take this girl under her protection, I doubt whether 
her engagement would follow without Madame Tesi's 
approval." 

"They say that you are the one who spoils these 
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women so shockingly, count, and that they would not 
have so much power but for your indulgence." 

" What can you expect, princess ? everyone is master 
in his own house. Her majesty is well aware that, if 
she should interfere by imperial decree in the affairs of 
the opera, the opera would be thrown into confusion. 
Now, her majesty wishes that the opera should run 
smoothly and that people should be entertained there. 
How can that be if the prima donna has a cold on the 
day she is to make her début, or if the tenor, instead of 
throwing himself into the basso's arms at the proper 
place in a scene of reconciliation, hits him with his fist 
over the ear ? We have quite enough to do to humor 
the whims of Signor Caffariello. We have been very 
happy since Madame Tesi and Madame HolzbaUer have 
been on good terms. If a new apple of discord should 
be dropped on the boards, our cards would be more mixed 
than ever." 

" But a third woman is absolutely necessary," said the 
Venetian ambassador, who was a warm partisan of Por- 
pora and his pupil; "and here is an admirably accom- 
plished one, who appears " 

" If she is admirably accomplished, so much the worse 
for her. She will arouse the jealousy of Madame Tesi, 
who is also admirably accomplished, and who wishes to 
stand alone; she will also drive Madame HolzbaUer wild, 
who wishes to be considered admirably accomplished " 

" And who is not," rejoined the ambassador. 

" She is very well born ; she comes of a very good 
family," said Herr von Kaunitz, slyly. 

" She cannot sing two parts at once. She must drop 
the mezzo-soprano when she sings in opera." 

" Then we have a certain Corilla who desires an engage* 
ment, and who is quite the loveliest creature on earth." 
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" Has your excellency already seen her ? " 

"The first day after her arrival. But I did not hear 
her sing. She was ill." 

" You are about to hear this one, and you will not hes- 
itate to give her the preference." 

" Very possibly. Indeed, I confess that her face, al- 
though less beautiful than the other's, affects me more 
pleasantly. She has a sweet and modest air; but my 
preference will do her no good, poor child ! She must 
please Madame Tesi without displeasing Madame Holz- 
batier ; and hitherto, notwithstanding the touching friend- 
ship that unites those two ladies, everything which one 
has approved has always been eagerly rejected by the 
other." 

" This is a difficult crisis and a very serious master," 
said the princess, a little mischievously, seeing how much 
importance the two statesmen attached to the petty 
jealousies of the wings. " Here is our poor little pro- 
tégée weighed in the balance with Madame Corilla, and 
I will wager that Caffariello will be the one to put his 
sword in one of the scales." 

When Consuelo had sung, it was the unanimous ver- 
dict that nothing like her voice had been heard since 
Madame Hasse's ; and Herr von Kaunitz, walking up to 
her, said solemnly: 

"Mademoiselle, you sing better than Madame Tesi; 
but let this judgment be expressed by us all in confidence ; 
for if it passes the door, you are lost, and you will not 
appear in Vienna this year. Be prudent, therefore, very 
prudent," he continued, lowering his voice and sitting 
down beside her. " You have to contend against great 
obstacles and you will succeed only by great adroit- 



ness." 



Thereupon, the great Kaunitz, entering at length into 
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the innumerable artifices of theatrical intriguing, and in- 
forming her minutely as to all the petty passions of the 
troupe, delivered a full and accurate dissertation upon 
diplomatic science as practised in the wings. 

Consuelo listened with her eyes wide open with 
amazement ; and when he had finished, as he had said 
twenty times in his harangue : " my last opera, the opera 
I produced last month, 11 she fancied that she had not 
heard aright when he was announced, and that this indi- 
vidual, so thoroughly posted in the secrets of the dra- 
matic profession, must be an operatic manager or a fash- 
ionable teacher. So she felt quite at her ease with him 
and talked as she would have done to a man of her own 
profession. This lack of restraint made her more artless 
and playful than her respect for the name of the omnipo- 
tent prime minister would have permitted ; and Herr von 
Kaunitz found her charming. He talked with hardly 
anybody else for an hour. The margravine was greatly 
scandalized by such a breach of the proprieties. She 
abhorred the freedom of great courts, accustomed as she 
was to the solemn formalities of petty courts. But there 
was no hope for the margravine ; she was no longer of 
any importance. She was tolerated and fairly well 
treated by the empress, because she had abjured the 
Lutheran faith and turned Catholic. By performing that 
act of hypocrisy, one could obtain forgiveness for any 
mésalliance, for any crime even, at the court of Austria; 
and therein Maria Theresa followed the example that her 
father and mother had set her, of welcoming all those 
who chose to escape the arrogance and contempt of 
Protestant Germany by taking refuge in the bosom of 
the Roman Church. But, princess and Catholic as she 
was, the margravine was nothing at Vienna, and Herr 
von Kaunitz was everything. 
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As soon as Consuelo had sung her third selection, Por- 
pora, who knew the customs, motioned to her, gathered 
up his music, and went out with her through a side door, 
without disturbing by their departure the noble guests who 
had condescended to open their ears to her divine 
accents. 

"All goes well," he said, rubbing his hands, when they 
were in the street, escorted by Joseph, who carried their 
torch. " Kaunitz is an old fool who knows what he is 
talking about, and who will push you ahead." 

" But which was Kaunitz? I did not see him," said 
Consuelo. 

" You didn't see him, crazy head 1 He talked to you 
more than an hour." 

" What ! not that little old man in a pink and silver 
waistcoat, who told me so much gossip that I fancied I 
was listening to an old box-opener ? " 

"The man himself. What is there surprising in 
that?" 

"To me it is very surprising," said Consuelo, "and 
that is not the idea I had formed of a statesman." 

" That is because you do not see how states are gov- 
erned. If you should see that, you would find it very 
surprising that statesmen should be anything else than 
old gossips. Come, enough of this ; let us ply our art 
in this travesty of a world ! " 

"Alas ! master," said the girl, who had become very 
thoughtful as they crossed the broad esplanade of the 
fortifications on their way to the suburb where their 
modest abode was situated : "I am wondering what 
will become of our art amid all these cold or lying 
masks." 

" Why ! what do you suppose will become of it ? " re- 
torted Porpora, in his short, spasmodic tone; "it has not 
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to become this or that. Lucky or unlucky, triumphant 
or disdained, it remains what it is : the most beautiful, 
the noblest art on earth ! " 

"Oh ! yes," said Consuelo, clinging to her master's 
arm and slackening his still rapid pace, "I understand 
that the grandeur and dignity of an art cannot be de- 
based or exalted at the bidding of the frivolous caprice or 
the bad taste which governs the world. But why do we 
allow ourselves to be degraded ? Why do we expose 
ourselves to the disdain, to the encouragement, sometimes 
still more humiliating, of the profane ? If art is sacred, 
are not we sacred too, who are its priests and its lévites? 
Why do we not live in our attics, happy to feel and un- 
derstand music, and why do we go about to these salons 
where people whisper together as they listen to us, think 
of something else as they applaud us, and would blush 
to look upon us for an instant as human beings, after we 
have finished parading as actors ? " 

"Bah!" grumbled Porpora, stopping short and tap- 
ping the pavement with his cane, " what vain nonsense 
and false ideas are trotting through our brain to-day ? 
What are we, and what need have we to be anything 
else than actors ? They call us so in scorn ! Well ! 
what does it matter if we are actors of taste, by vocation 
and by the will of God, as they are great noblemen by 
chance, by constraint, or by the suffrage of fools? 
Actors indeed ! Every man isn't an actor who chooses 
to be ! Let them try it, and we will see how they go 
about it, these pygmies who think themselves so fine ? 
Let the Dowager Margravine of Bayreuth don the cloak 
of tragedy ; let her put her big crooked leg into a buskin 
and take three steps on the boards ; we shall see a 
strange princess ! And what do you suppose she used 
to do in her petty court at Erlangen, in the days when 
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she reigned there ? She tried to array herself as a queen, 
and she sweated blood and water to play a part beyond 
her strength. She was born to be a vivandière, and, by 
a strange mistake, destiny made her a princess. And so 
she deserved a thousand hisses when she played the 
princess all wrong. And you, foolish child — God made 
you a queen ; he placed on your brow a diadem of 
beauty, intelligence and strength of character. Let you 
be placed in the midst of a free, intelligent and sensible 
nation, — I assume that such nations exist, — and you are 
a queen in fact, because you have only to show yourself 
and sing to prove that you are a queen by divine right. 
But that cannot be ! The world moves differently. It is 
as it is, and what can you do ? Chance, caprice, error 
and folly govern it. What can we change ? It has mas- 
ters who are false, clumsy, foolish and ignorant for 
the most part. We must kill ourselves or fall in with the 
world's pace. And so, unable to be monarchs, we are art- 
ists, and still we reign. We sing the language of Heaven, 
which is forbidden to common mortals. We dress as 
kings and as great men, we walk upon a stage, we take 
our seats on an artificial throne, we play a farce — we are 
actors. God's body ! the world sees that, and fails utterly 
to understand it 1 It does not see that we are the true 
power of earth, and that our reign is the only genuine one, 
while their reign, their activity, their majesty are a parody 
at which the angels in Heaven laugh, and which the people 
hate and curse beneath their breath. And the greatest 
princes on the earth come and watch us — take lessons in 
our school ; and, admiring us in themselves, as models of 
true greatness, they try to resemble us when they pose 
before their subjects. Bah ! the world is upside down ; 
they who rule it know it ; and if they do not altogether 
realize it — if they do not admit it — one can readily see, 
ii 
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from the contempt they display for ourselves and our pro- 
fession, that they feel an instinctive jealousy of our real 
superiority. Oh ! when I am at the theatre 1 see clearly ! 
The spirit of music removes the scales from my eyes, 
and 1 see behind the footlights a real court, real heroes, sin- 
cere inspirations ; while they are the real actors and mis- 
erable Jack-puddings who make a display of themselves 
in the boxes and velvet arm-chairs. The world is a com- 
edy, that is certain ; and that is why 1 said to you just 
now: 'My noble-hearted child, let us walk gravely 
through this masquerade which is called the world/ " 

" Deuce take the imbecile ! " cried the maestro, push- 
ing Joseph away, who, in his eagerness to listen to 
his inspired words, had insensibly approached so near 
that he touched him ; " he treads on my feet ; he covers 
me with pitch from his torch 1 Would not one say that 
he understands what we are talking about, and wishes 
to honor us with his approbation ? " 

"Come to my right, Beppo," said the girl, with a sig- 
nificant look. " You vex the master with your awkward- 
ness. — All that you say is the effect of a noble delirium, 
my dear friend," she said to Porpora ; " but it does not 
correspond with my thoughts, and the intoxication of 
pride does not cure the most trivial wound in the heart. 
Little care I to be born a queen and not reign. The 
more I see of the great, the more compassion I feel for 
their fate." 

" Well, isn't that just what I said to you ? " 

"Yes, but that isn't what I asked you. They are 
eager to make a show and be in the ascendant. Therein 
lies their folly and their triviality. But, if we are 
greater and better and wiser than they, why do we con- 
tend with them, pride against pride, for the supreme 
power ? If we possess more substantial advantages, and 
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enjoy more desirable and more valuable treasures, what 
is the sense of this petty warfare that we wage against 
them, which, by placing our courage and our faculties 
at the mercy of their caprice, degrades us to their 
level ? " 

"The dignity and sanctity of art demand it," cried the 
maestro. "They have made of the world's stage a 
battlefield, and of our life a martyrdom. We must 
fight, we must pour out our blood through every pore, in 
order to prove to them, — although we die at the task, 
although we succumb under their hisses and their con- 
tempt, — that we are gods, lawful kings at the very least, 
and that they are base mortals, insolent and cowardly 
usurpers ! " 

" O my master ! how you hate them 1 " said Consuelo, 
shuddering with surprise and terror ; " and yet you stoop- 
before them, you flatter them, you take pains not to- 
offend them, and you leave the salon respectfully by 
the side door after serving up two or three dishes of your 
genius ! " 

"Yes, yes," rejoined the maestro, rubbing his hands, 
with a bitter laugh, " I laugh at them, I bow down to 
their diamonds and their ribbons, I crush them with 
three chords of my composition, and I turn my back on 
them, well pleased to go away, in great haste to be out 
of sight of their idiotic faces," 

"So the apostleship of art is a combat, is it ? " said 
Consuelo. 

"Yes, it is a combat — honor to the brave ! " 

" It is a combat of mockery against fools ! " 

"Yes; honor to the man of wit who can make it 
a bloody combat ! " 

"It is concentrated wrath — frantic rage that never 
abates ! " 
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" Yes, wrath and rage; honor to the zealous man who 
never wearies and never forgives ! " 

"And it is nothing more ? " 

" It is nothing more in this life. The glory of the 
laurel wreath seldom comes to the real genius until after 
death." 

" It is nothing more in this life ? Are you quite sure 
of that, master ? " 

"1 have said it!" 

"In that case it is of very small consequence," said 
Consuelo, sighing and raising her eyes to the stars that 
jgleamed in the deep and cloudless sky. 

" It is of small consequence ? You dare, wretched 
creature, to say that it is of small consequence ? " cried 
Porpora, stopping again and shaking his pupil violently 
by the arm, while Joseph dropped his torch in his 
alarm. 

"Yes, I tell you that it is of small consequence," re- 
plied Consuelo, calmly and firmly ; " I told you so at 
Venice, at a very painful and decisive crisis in my life. 
I have not changed my opinion. My heart is not made 
for fighting, and it is not fitted to bear the burden of 
hatred and wrath ; there is not a corner of my being 
where enmity and revenge could find a foothold. 
Avaunt, base passions ! away from me, feverish am- 
bitions ! If I am to possess genius and renown only on 
the condition of delivering my heart to you, farewell for- 
ever, genius and renown ! Crown other brows and set 
fire to other breasts ; you will not even be regretted by 
me!" 

Joseph expected to see Porpora fly into one of those 
paroxysms of anger, at once terrible and comical, which 
prolonged contradiction usually caused in him. He al- 
ready had his hand on Consuelo's arm, to pull her away 
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and save her from one of those frantic gestures with 
which he often threatened her, but which, however, 
never led to anything except a smile or a tear. It was 
the same with this squall as with others : Porpora 
stamped on the ground, roared like an old lion in his 
cage, and shook his clenched fist violently in the air ; 
then let his arms fall, heaved a profound sigh, dropped 
his head on his breast, and maintained an obstinate si- 
lence until they reached the house. Consuelo's noble 
serenity, her honest frankness, had compelled his unwil- 
ling respect. It may be that he reproached himself, but 
he did not admit it ; and he was too old, too soured and 
too case-hardened in his pride as an artist to mend his 
ways. But as Consuelo gave him that good-night kiss, 
he looked at her with an air of profound melancholy, and 
said in a feeble voice : 

"So it is all over 1 You cease to be an artist because 
the Margravine of Bayreuth is an old harridan and Kau- 
nitz the minister an old dotard ! " 

" No, master, I have not said that," laughed Consuelo. 
" I shall be able to accept the impertinences and absurdi- 
ties of society with perfect good-humor ; for that I shall 
need neither hatred nor spite, but my untroubled con- 
science and my amiable disposition. I am an artist still 
and shall always be. I can conceive another aim, an- 
other destiny for art, than the rivalry of pride and re- 
venge for social degradation. I have another motive, 
and it will sustain me." 

"What is it ? what is it ? " cried Porpora, placing his 
candle, which Joseph had just handed him, on the table 
in the reception-room. " I want to know what it is." 

" My motive is to cause art to be understood and 
loved, without causing the person of the artist to be 
feared and hated." 
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Porpora shrugged his shoulders. 

" Dreams of youth," he said ; " I, too, dreamed them 
once ! " 

"Very well, if it is a dream," rejoined Consuelo, "so 
is the triumph of pride. Dream for dream, I prefer 
mine. But 1 have a second motive, master : the desire 
to obey you and gratify you." 

" I don't believe a word of it, not a word," exclaimed 
Porpora, taking up his candlestick angrily and turning 
his back ; but he no sooner had his hand on the latch 
than he retraced his steps and kissed Consuelo, who was 
smilingly awaiting this reaction of affection. 

There was a little ladder-like staircase leading from the 
kitchen to a sort of terrace on the roof. It was there that 
she dried Porpora' s frills and ruffles after washing them. 
And sometimes she and Beppo climbed up there in the 
evening to talk, when the master had gone to bed and to 
sleep before she had any desire to follow his example. 
Unable to work in her own room, which was too small 
and too low to contain a table, and fearing that she 
might disturb her old friend if she worked in the recep- 
tion-room, she would go up to the roof, sometimes alone, 
to muse and gaze at the stars, sometimes to tell her com- 
panion in self-sacrifice and servitude of the trivial events 
of the day. 

On this evening each of them had a thousand things 
to say to the other. Consuelo wrapped herself in a pe- 
lisse, putting the hood over her head to avoid taking cold, 
and joined Beppo, who was impatiently awaiting her. 
These nocturnal conversations on the roof reminded her 
of her conversations with Anzoleto in her childhood. It 
was not the moon of Venice, the picturesque roofs of 
Venice, the nights warmed by love and hope ; but it was 
the colder and more dreamy German night, the German 
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moon, more vapory and less mellow ; in a word, it was 
friendship with its advantages and its pleasures, without 
the danger and excitement of passion. 

When Consuelo had told of all that had interested, 
wounded or diverted her, in the margravine's salon, and 
it was Joseph's turn to speak, he said : 

" You saw of these court secrets only the envelopes 
and the crests on the seals; but as footmen are ac- 
customed to read their masters 9 letters, I learned in 
the antechamber the real contents of the life of the 
great. I will not tell you half of the remarks of which 
the dowager margravine is the subject. You would shud- 
der with horror and disgust. Ah ! if society people only 
knew how their servants talk about them ! if they could 
overhear, from those gorgeous salons where they strut 
about with so much dignity, what is said of their morals 
and their characters on the other side of the partition ! 
When Porpora, just now on the ramparts, set forth his 
theory of hatred and constant warfare against the power- 
ful, he was not just to his own dignity. His bitterness 
led his judgment astray. Ah ! you were quite right to 
tell him that he lowered himself to the level of the great 
nobles, while he assumed to crush them with his scorn. 
For he had not heard the remarks of the servants in the 
antechamber ; if he had, he would have understood that 
pride of self and contempt for others, disguised under a 
show of respect and the outward forms of humility, are 
characteristic of base and wicked minds. Porpora was 
very fine, very original, very forcible just now, when he 
struck his cane on the pavement and talked about cour- 
age, enmity, stinging irony, everlasting vengeance. But 
your wisdom was finer than his frenzy, and I was the 
more struck by it, because I had just been in the com- 
pany of servants, timid, oppressed creatures, low-minded 
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slaves, who also whispered in my ears with restrained, 
deep-rooted rage : ' Vengeance, cunning, treachery, 
never-ending hatred and injury to the masters who think 
themselves our superiors and whose villainies we betray ! ' 
I was never a servant before, Consuelo, and since I have 
been one, in the same way that you were a boy during 
the journey, I have meditated upon the duties of my 
present trade, you see." 

"You have done well, Beppo," said Consuelo; "life 
is a great riddle, and we should not allow the slightest 
incident to pass without examining and understanding it. 
It is always something new learned. But tell me if you 
heard anything about this princess, the margravine's 
daughter, who alone seemed to me natural and kindly 
and serious among all those stilted, painted, empty- 
headed creatures ? " 

" Have I heard anything about her ? oh ! to be sure I 
have! not only this evening, but many times before, 
from Keller, who dresses her companion's hair and who 
knows all about her. So what I am going to tell you is 
not mere servants' hall gossip ; it is a true story, known 
to all. But it is a horrible story; have you the courage 
to listen to it ? " 

" Yes, for I am deeply interested in that young woman, 
who bears the seal of misfortune on her brow. I heard 
her say two or three words which made me look upon 
her as a victim of the world, of injustice." 

" Say a victim of downright villainy and of infernal 
wickedness. The Princess of Culmbach — that is the 
title she bears — was educated at Dresden by her aunt, 
the Queen of Poland, and it was there that Porpora knew 
her, and even gave her a few lessons, I believe, as he did 
the wife of the Grand Dauphin of France, her cousin. 
The young Princess of Culmbach was beautiful and vir- 
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tuous ; reared by a queen of austere principles, at a dis- 
tance from a dissolute mother, she seemed destined to be 
honored and happy all her life. But the dowager mar- 
gravine, the present Countess Hoditz, did not choose that 
it should be so. She forced her to return to live with 
her, and pretended to intend to marry her, sometimes to 
one of her relations, another Margrave of Bayreuth, 
sometimes to another of her relations, a Prince of Culm- 
bach ; for this principality of Bayreuth-Culmbach pos- 
sesses more princes and margraves than it has villages 
and castles to bestow on them. The princess's beauty 
and chastity aroused a mortal jealousy in her mother's 
heart; she tried to degrade her, -to deprive her of the af- 
fection and esteem of her father, George Wilhelm, the 
third margrave — it is not my fault that there are so many 
of them in this story ; — but among all these margraves 
there was not one for the Princess of Culmbach. Her 
mother promised one of her husband's gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber, named Vobser, a reward of four thousand 
ducats to dishonor her daughter ; and she herself intro- 
duced the villain into the princess's chamber at night. 
Her servants were warned and bought, the palace was 
deaf to the girl's cries, her mother held the door. — You 
shudder, Consuelo, but that is not all. The Princess of 
Culmbach became the mother of twins ; the margravine 
took them, carried them to her husband, paraded them 
through the palace, and showed them to her whole house- 
hold, saying: ' Just see what that shameless hussy has 
brought into the world!' And in the midst of that 
ghastly performance both twins died, almost in the mar- 
gravine's hands. Vobser was imprudent enough to write 
to the margrave to claim the four thousand ducats the 
margravine had promised him. He had earned them, he 
had dishonored the princess. The unhappy father, al- 
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ready half an idiot, became one altogether under that 
blow, and died of the shock and of grief shortly after. 
Vobser, threatened by the other members of the family, 
took flight. The Queen of Poland ordered the Princess 
of Culmbach to be confined in the fortress of Plassen- 
bourg. She was taken there as soon as she had risen 
from her lying-in, passed several years there in close 
captivity, and would be there still, except that certain 
Catholic priests, having succeeded in gaining admittance 
to her prison, promised her the protection of the Empress 
Amelia on condition that she would abjure the Lutheran 
faith. She yielded to their representations and to the 
craving for liberty; but she was not set free until the 
death of the Queen of Poland ; the first use she made of 
her freedom was to return to the religion of her fathers. 
The young Margravine of Bayreuth, Wilhelmina of Prus- 
sia, welcomed her kindly to her little court. She won 
affection and respect there by her virtues, her sweet na- 
ture, and her wisdom. Her heart is broken, but she has 
a beautiful mind, and although she is not viewed with 
favor at the Austrian court because of her Lutheranism, 
no one dares speak slightingly of her misfortunes; no 
one can speak evil of her life, not even the servants. 
She is here at present on some business or other; she 
usually lives at Bayreuth." 

" That is why she talked so much to me about that 
country," said Consuelo, "and urged me so earnestly 
to go there. Oh ! what a story, Joseph ! and what a 
woman Countess Hoditz must be! Never, no never 
again shall Porpora drag me to her house ; I will never 
sing for her again ! " 

"And yet you may meet there the purest and most 
respectable women of the court. So the world goes, I 
am told. Name and wealth cover up everything eJse, 
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and so long as you go to church you are treated with the 
utmost consideration here. 9 ' 

"Is this Austrian court so very hypocritical?" said 
Consuelo. 

"Between ourselves," replied Joseph, lowering his 
voice, " I greatly fear that our great Maria Theresa is 
somewhat open to that charge." 



LXXXVIII 

A few days later, Porpora having bestirred himself 
and done much intriguing after his peculiar fashion, that 
is to say, threatening, scolding, and satirizing right and 
left, Consuelo, being escorted to the imperial chapel by 
Master Reuter — young Haydn's former teacher and 
enemy, — sang in the presence of Maria Theresa the part 
of Judith in the oratorio of Betulia Liber at a, libretto by 
Metastasio, music by the same Reuter. Consuelo was 
magnificent, and Maria Theresa condescended to be sat- 
isfied. When the sacred concert was at an end, Consu- 
elo was invited, with the other singers, among them Caf- 
fariello, to go to one of the apartments in the palace and 
partake of a collation, at which Reuter did the honors. 
She was hardly seated between that master and Porpora, 
when sounds in an adjoining gallery, at once hurried and 
solemn, made everybody start except Consuelo and Caf- 
fariello, who had engaged in an animated discussion con- 
cerning the tempo of a certain movement as to which 
they differed. — " Only the maestro himself can solve the 
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question," said Consuelo, turning to Reuter. But she 
no longer found Reuter at her right nor Porpora at her 
left; all the guests had risen to their feet and were 
standing in line with an air of profound respect. Con- 
suelo found herself face to face with a woman of some 
thirty years, beautiful in the flush and vigor of youth, 
dressed in black— church costume, — and accompanied 
by seven children, one of whom she held by the hand. 
That one was the heir to the throne, the young Caesar 
Joseph II. ; and that beautiful woman, with the graceful 
bearing, the amiable and penetrating expression, was 
Maria Theresa. 

" Eccola Giuditta?" queried the empress, addressing 
Reuter. " I am much pleased with you, my child," she 
added, scrutinizing Consuelo from head to foot; "you 
have afforded me genuine pleasure, and I have never 
realized more deeply the sublimity of our admirable poet's 
verses than in your melodious mouth. Your pronuncia- 
tion is perfect, and I care for that above everything. 
What is your age, signora? You are from Venice? 
and a pupil of the illustrious Porpora, whom I am pleased 
to see here ? You wish to appear at the court theatre ? 
You are well adapted to make your mark there; and 
Herr von Kaunitz is interested in you." 

Having questioned Consuelo thus, without awaiting her 
replies, and glancing from Metastasio to Kaunitz, who 
were in attendance on her, Maria Theresa made a sign 
to one of her chamberlains, who presented Consuelo 
with a rich bracelet. Before she had had time to express 
her thanks, the empress had already passed on and hid- 
den from her eyes the splendor of the imperial brow. 
She departed with her royal brood of princes and arch- 
duchesses, addressing a gracious word to each of the 
musicians whom she passed, and leaving behind her a 
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luminous reflection in all those eyes dazzled by her glory 
and power. 

Caffariello alone retained or affected to retain his self- 
possession : he resumed the discussion just where he had 
dropped it; and Consuelo, putting the bracelet in her 
pockety without thinking of looking at it, began again to 
argue with him, to the great amazement and horror of 
the other musicians, who, bowed beneath the spell of the 
imperial apparition, could not understand that anyone 
could think of anything else the rest of the day. We 
need not say that Porpora alone, by instinct and on prin- 
ciple, was an exception to this frenzy of self-prostration. 
He was never remiss in showing due respect to sover- 
eigns; but in his heart he ridiculed and despised the 
slaves. 

Master Reuter, being questioned by Caffariello con- 
cerning the tempo under discussion, pressed his lips to- 
gether with a hypocritical expression ; and, after the 
question had been repeated several times, he replied at 
last, very coldly : 

"I confess, signor, that I do not follow your con- 
versation. When Maria Theresa is before my eyes, I 
forget the whole world ; and for a long time after she 
has disappeared, I remain under the influence of an emo- 
tion which does not permit me to think of myself." 

" The young lady does not seem bewildered by the 
great honor she has brought upon us," said Herr Holz- 
baiier, who was standing near, and in whose self-abase- 
ment there was somewhat less outward show than in 
Reuter's. " You seem quite at home, signora, convers- 
ing with crowned heads. One would say you had never 
done anything else in your life." 

" I have never conversed with any crowned head," 
replied Consuelo, who did not understand Holzbauer's 
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malicious insinuations ; "and her majesty did not afford 
me the opportunity; for when she spoke to me, she 
seemed to deny me the honor or spare me the trouble of 
replying to her." 

" Perhaps you would have liked to converse with the 
empress ? " said Porpora, slyly. 

"I have never had any such desire," said Consuelo, 
artlessly. 

" The signora has more indifference than ambition, ap- 
parently," said Reuter, with frigid disdain. 

"Master Reuter," said Consuelo, with confident di- 
rectness, "are you dissatisfied with the way I sang your 
music ? " 

Reuter admitted that no one had ever sung it better, 
even under the reign of the august and cver-to-be-regrctUd 
Charles VL 

"In that case," said Consuelo, "do not reproach me 
for my indifference. I am ambitious to satisfy my mas- 
ters, I am ambitious of merited success in my profession ; 
what other ambition can I have ? what other ambition 
would not be absurd and misplaced on my part ? " 

"You are too modest, signora," said Holzbailer. 
"There is no ambition too vast for such talent as 
yours." 

" I take that for a most gallant compliment," rejoined 
Consuelo; " but I shall not believe that my singing is at 
all satisfactory to you until you invite me to sing on the 
stage of the court theatre." 

Holzbailer, caught in the trap despite his prudence, hid 
a fit of coughing to avoid making any reply, and got out 
of the scrape by a courteous and respectful bow. Then 
he brought the conversation back to the former subject 

"Really," he said, " your tranquillity and disinterest- 
edness are unexampled ; you did not even look at the 
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handsome bracelet with which her majesty presented 
you." 

" Ah ! that is true," said Consuelo, taking it from her 
pocket and passing it to her neighbors, who were curious 
to see it and estimate its value. " That will buy wood 
for my master's stove, if I have no engagement this win- 
ter/' she thought ; " a tiny little pension would be much 
more useful to us than jewels and gewgaws." 

" How divinely beautiful her majesty is ! " said 
Reuter, with an unctuous sigh, casting a severe, side- 
long glance at Consuelo. 

"Yes, she seemed to me very beautiful," replied the 
girl, unable to understand Porpora's nudges. 

"She seemed to you?" replied Reuter. "You are 
hard to suit 1 " 

" I hardly had time to catch a glimpse of her. She 
passed so quickly ! " 

" But her dazzling wit, the genius that reveals itself 
at every syllable that issues from her lips ! " 

" 1 hardly had an opportunity to hear her ; she said so 
little! M 

" Really, signora, you are either brass or diamond. I 
don't know what it would require to move you." 

"1 was deeply moved when I sang your Judith," re- 
plied Consuelo, who could be mischievous on occasion, 
and who was beginning to understand the malevolence 
of the Viennese masters toward her. 

"The girl has wit under her air of simplicity," said 
HolzbaUer to Reuter, in an undertone. 

" She is of Porpora's school," replied the other : "con- 
tempt and mockery." 

" If we don't look out, the old-fashioned recitative and 
the osservato style will make greater inroads than in the 
past," rejoined HolzbaUer ;" but never fear, I have a 
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way of preventing this Porporinaillerie from raising its 
voice." 

As they left the table, Caffariello whispered in Con- 
suelo's ear : 

"You see, my child, all these people are miserable 
curs. You will have difficulty in making any progress 
here. They are all against you. They would all be 
against me if they dared." 

" What have we done to them, in heaven's name ? " 
said Consuelo, greatly surprised. 

" We are pupils of the greatest teacher of singing in 
the world. They and their creatures are our natural 
enemies ; they prejudice Maria Theresa against us, and 
everything that you say here will be repeated with ma- 
licious exaggerations. They will tell her that you did 
not think her beautiful, and that you considered her gift 
a shabby one. I know all their tricks. But take cour- 
age ; I will protect you against them all, and I think that 
Caffariello's opinion in musical matters is worth quite as 
much as Maria Theresa's." 

" Between the unkindness of some and the folly of 
others, 1 am in serious danger," thought Consuelo as she 
went away. " O Porpora ! " she said in her heart, " I 
will do my utmost to return to the stage. O Albert ! 
1 hope that I shall not succeed." 

The next day Master Porpora, having business in the 
city for the whole day, and seeing that Consuelo was 
slightly pale, urged her to take a walk outside of the 
walls to the Spinnerin am Kreut{, with Keller's wife, 
who had offered to accompany her whenever she chose. 

" Beppo," said she, as soon as the master had gone 
out, "go quickly and hire a carriage, and we will both 
go and see Angela and thank the canon. We promised 
to do it sooner, but my cold will serve as an excuse." 
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" In what costume do you propose to call upon the 
canon ? " queried Beppo. 

" In this/' she replied. " It is most essential that the 
canon should know me and accept me as I really am." 

" Excellent canon ! I look forward with delight to 
seeing him again. 9 ' 

"So do I." 

" Poor dear canon ! It grieves me to think " 

"What?" 

"That his head will be turned altogether." 

" Why so ? Am I a goddess ? I did not think it." 

" Remember, Consuelo, that he was three-quarters 
mad when we left him ! " 

" But I tell you that as soon as he knows that I am a 
woman, and sees me as I am, he will recover his will 
and become what God made him — a sensible man." 

" It is true that clothes count for something. For in- 
stance, when I saw you transformed into a young lady, 
after I had been accustomed for a fortnight to treat you 
as a boy, I had an indescribable feeling of terror and em- 
barrassment which I cannot explain ; and it is certain 
that, during our journey, if it had been permissible for 

me to fall in love with you But you will say that I 

am talking nonsense." 

"Certainly you are talking nonsense, Joseph, and, 
furthermore, you are wasting time with your chatter. 
We have ten leagues to go, to the priory and back. It 
is eight o'clock now, and we must be back at seven this 
evening to get the master's supper." 

Three hours later, Beppo and his companion alighted at 
the gate of the priory. It was a lovely day ; the canon 
was gazing at his flowers with a melancholy air. When 
he saw Joseph, he uttered a joyful exclamation and 
rushed forward to meet him ; but he stopped, utterly 
12 
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stupefied, when he recognized his dear Bertoni in 
woman's dress. 

" Bertoni, my beloved child," he cried with the artless 
innocency of a saint, "what means this disguise, and 
why do you come to see me in this costume ? This is 
not carnival time." 

"My venerable friend," said Consuelo, kissing his 
hand, "your reverence must forgive me for having de- 
ceived you. I was never a boy at all. Bertoni never 
existed ; and when I had the good fortune to make your 
acquaintance, I was really disguised." 

"We thought," said Joseph, fearful lest the canon's 
consternation should change to displeasure, "that your 
reverence was not deceived by an innocent piece of fool- 
ery. The disguise was not assumed to deceive you ; it 
was a necessity forced upon us by circumstances, and 
we have always believed that your reverence had the 
generosity and delicacy to connive at it." 

"You believed that ? " said the canon, dismayed and 
dumbfounded; "and you, Bertoni, — I mean signora, — 
did you too believe it ? " 

"No, canon," replied Consuelo, "1 did not believe 
it for an instant I saw plainly enough that your rever- 
ence had not the slightest suspicion of the truth." 

" And you do me justice," said the canon, in a slightly 
stern, but profoundly sad tone; "lam not capable of 
making any compromise with sincerity, and if I had 
guessed your sex, I should never have dreamed of urging 
you to remain at my house as persistently as I did 
There was, it is true, in the neighboring village a vague 
rumor, a suspicion, which simply made me smile, I was so 
obstinate in clinging to my mistake with respect to you. 
It was said that one of the two young musicians who sang 
in the mass at the patron saint's fête, was a woman in 
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disguise. And then, it was asserted that the report was 
a slander invented by Gottlieb, the cobbler, to alarm and 
grieve the curé. Indeed, I myself contradicted the re- 
port with the greatest confidence. You see that 1 was 
completely deceived, that no one could be more so." 

"There has been a great mistake, canon," replied 
Consuelo, with the assurance of true dignity, "but 
there has been no deceit. I do not think that I failed 
for a single instant in the respect which is your due, 
or in the proprieties which every loyal nature must 
observe. I was on the high road at night, with no place 
to lay my head, exhausted with fatigue and thirst, after 
a long journey on foot. You would not have refused 
hospitality to a beggar. You gave it to me in the name 
of music, and I paid my scot in music. If I did not go 
away in spite of you the next day, it was because of un- 
foreseen circumstances which imposed upon me a duty 
superior to all others. My enemy, my rival, my perse- 
cutor fell from the clouds at your door, and, being with- 
out anyone to care for her and assist her, had a right to 
my care and assistance. Your reverence remembers the 
rest ; you know that if I took advantage of your benevo- 
lence, it was not on my own account. You know, too, 
that I went away as soon as my duty was done ; and my 
reason for returning to-day to thank you in person for 
the kindness you lavished upon me, is that loyalty made 
it my duty to undeceive you with my own mouth and 
offer you such explanations as our mutual dignity re- 
quires." 

" There is something mysterious and very extraordi- 
nary in all this," said the canon, half-vanquished. " You 
say that the unhappy creature whose child I have adopted 
was your enemy, your rival. Who, then, are you your- 
self, Bertoni ? Forgive me if that name comes constantly 
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to my lips, and tell me what 1 am to call you hence- 
forth ? " 

" My name is Porporina," replied Consuelo; "I am a 
pupil of Porpora, and a singer. I belong to the stage." 

"Ah! well, well!" said the canon, with a heartfelt 
sigh. " I might have guessed it from the way you played 
your rôle ; and as for your prodigious talent for music, I 
can no longer be surprised at it ; you were brought up in 
a good school. May I ask you if Signor Beppo is your 
brother — or your husband ? " 

"Neither. He is my brother in affection, nothing 
more, canon; and if my heart had not been conscious 
that it was as chaste as yours, I never would have 
marred the sanctity of your abode by my presence." 

Consuelo spoke with an irresistible accent of truth, of 
which the canon felt the full power, as pure and upright 
minds always feel the power of sincerity. He felt as if 
relieved of an enormous weight, and, as he walked 
slowly along between his two young protégés, he ques- 
tioned Consuelo with a gentleness and a revival of sym- 
pathetic affection which he gradually forgot to resist 
within himself. She told him rapidly, and without giv- 
ing any names, the principal incidents of her life : her 
betrothal to Anzoleto by her mother's death-bed, his un- 
faithfulness, the hatred of Corilla, the insulting projects 
of Zustiniani, Porpora's advice, the departure from Ven- 
ice, the attachment Albert had conceived for her, the of- 
fers of the Rudolstadt family, her own hesitation and 
scruples, her flight from the Castle of the Giants, her 
meeting with Joseph Haydn, her journey, her horror and 
compassion at Corilla's bedside, her gratitude for the 
canon's adoption of Anzoleto's child, and finally her ex- 
periences in Vienna down to her interview with Maria 
Theresa on the preceding day. Joseph had never before 
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known the whole of Consuelo's story; she had never 
mentioned Anzoleto to him, and the few words which she 
now said of her past affection for that wretch did not 
make a very deep impression on him ; but her generosity 
with regard to Corilla and her solicitude for the child im- 
pressed him so profoundly that he turned away to hide 
his tears. The canon could not restrain his. Consuelo's 
narrative, concise, forceful, and sincere, produced the 
same effect upon him as the perusal of a fine novel might 
have done ; he had never read a novel in his life, and 
this narrative gave him the first glimpse that he had ever 
had of the intense emotions that fill the lives of some 
mortals. He had seated himself on a bench in order to 
listen better, and when the girl had finished, he ex- 
claimed : 

" If all this is true, as I believe, as I seem to feel in 
my heart that it is, then by God's will you are a saint! 
You are Saint Cecilia returned to earth ! I will confess 
frankly that 1 have never had any prejudice against the 
theatre,'' he added, after a moment of silence and re- 
flection, " and you prove to me that one may assure his 
salvation there as well as elsewhere. Certainly, if you 
persist in being as pure and as generous as you have been 
down to this day, you will have deserved Heaven, my 
dear Bertoni ! — I mean what I say, my dear Porporina ! " 

" Now, canon," said Consuelo, rising, "tell me about 
Angela before I take leave of your reverence." 

" Angela is well and thriving wonderfully," the canon 
replied. " My gardener's wife takes most excellent care 
of her, and I see her constantly carrying her about among 
my flowers. She will grow up among flowers, herself 
another flower, under my eyes ; and when the time to 
make a Christian soul of her shall come, I shall spare no 
pains in her cultivation. Rely upon me for that, my 
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children. What I have promised to do in the face of 
Heaven, that I will do religiously. It seems that her 
mother will not dispute the privilege with me; for, al- 
though she is at Vienna, she has not sent a single time 
to inquire about her child." 

"She may have done it indirectly and without your 
knowing it," said Consuelo. "I cannot believe that a 
mother can be so indifferent as that. But Corilla is try- 
ing to obtain an engagement at the court theatre. She 
knows that her majesty is very strict and does not ac- 
cord her patronage to persons of tarnished reputation. 
She had an interest in concealing her faults, at least 
until her engagement is signed. So let us keep the 
secret." 

" But she is competing against you I " cried Joseph, 
" and they say that she will carry the day by her in- 
trigues ; that she is already defaming your character in 
the city ; that she has represented you as Zustiniani's 
mistress. That has been talked about at the embassy ; 
Keller told me so. They were all indignant, but they 
feared that she might persuade Herr von Kaunitz, who 
listens readily to such stories, and who is never weary of 
praising Corilla's beauty." 

" She has said such things as that ! " exclaimed Con- 
suelo, flushing with anger; but she added calmly: 
" That was certain to happen ; I ought to have expected 
it." 

" But we only need to say a word to defeat all her 
calumnies," continued Joseph, "and that word I will 
say ! I will say that " 

" You will say nothing at all, Beppo ; it would be cow- 
ardly and cruel. You will not say a word either, 
canon ; and if 1 had been tempted to do so, you would 
have prevented me, would you not ? " 
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"O what a truly evangelical soul ! " cried the canon. 
" But remember that this secret cannot long remain a 
secret. A servant or two and a number of peasants 
know and may repeat the story, and in a fortnight 
everyone will know that the chaste Corilla was brought 
to bed here of a child without a father ; and, more than 
that, that she abandoned the child." 

"Within a fortnight either Corilla or I will be engaged. 
I would not care to triumph over her by a vindictive act. 
Until then, Beppo, silence, or you forfeit my esteem and 
my friendship. Now, farewell, reverend sir. Tell me 
that you forgive me, offer me once more a paternal 
grasp, and I will go before your people have seen me in 
this guise." 

" My people may say what they choose, and my living 
may go the devil, if such is the will of Heaven ! I have 
inherited a fortune that gives me courage to defy the 
thunders of the ordinary. So do not take me for a saint, 
my children ; I am weary of obedience and of self-con- 
straint. I propose henceforth to lead an honorable life, 
free from idiotic terrors. Since I no longer have the 
spectre of Brigitta at my side, and especially since I 
have been in possession of an independent fortune, I 
feel as brave as a lion. So come to breakfast with me ; 
then we will baptize Angela, and after that will have 
music until dinner-time. " 

He dragged them to the priory. 

11 Come, André, Joseph ! " he called to his servants as 
he entered; "come and see Signor Bertoni metamor- 
phosed into a lady. You hardly expected that, eh ? 
nor did 1 ! Well, make haste to share my surprise ; 
then set the table at once." 

The breakfast was exquisite, and our young people 
discovered that whatever serious modifications had taken 
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place in the canon's mind, they had had no effect on his 
fondness for good cheer. After breakfast the child was 
brought to the chapel of the priory. The canon laid aside 
his dressing-gown, donned a cassock and surplice, and 
performed the ceremony. Consuelo and Joseph acted 
as sponsors, and the name of Angela was bestowed on 
the little girl. The rest of the afternoon was devoted to 
music, and then came the farewells. The canon was 
grieved that he could not detain his friends to dinner; 
but he yielded to their reasons, and consoled himself 
with the prospect of seeing them again in Vienna, where 
he was soon to go to pass a part of the winter. While 
their horse was being harnessed, he took them into a 
hothouse to show them several new plants with which 
he had enriched his collection. The light was fading, 
but the canon, who had a very keen sense of smell, had 
not taken three steps under the sashes of his transparent 
palace, when he cried : 

" I detect an extraordinary odor here ! Can it be that 
the vanilla gladiolus has blossomed ? But no ; it is 
not the odor of my gladiolus. The strelitzia has no odor ; 
that of the cyclamen is less pure and less penetrating. 
What in heaven's name is going on here ? If my volka- 
meria were not dead, alas ! I should think that it was 
what I smell ! Poor plant ! 1 try not to think of it." 

But suddenly he uttered a cry of joyful surprise as 
he saw before him, in a box, the most magnificent volka- 
meria he had ever seen in his life, all covered with clus- 
ters of little white blossoms, lined with pink, whose 
sweet fragrance filled the conservatory, dominating that 
of all the other flowers round about. 

" Is this a miracle ? Whence comes this foretaste of 
paradise, this flower from Beatrice's garden ? " he cried, 
in a poetic ecstasy. 
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" We brought it in our carriage, with all possible care," 
replied Consuelo. " Permit me to offer it to you by way 
of atonement for a horrible imprecation which fell from 
my lips one day, and which I shall never cease to repent 
while I live." 

"O my dear child ! what a present, and with what 
delicacy it is offered ! " said the canon, profoundly 
touched. "O dear volkameria ! you shall have a name 
of your own, as all the most splendid specimens in my 
collection have ; you shall be called Bertoni, to perpetu- 
ate the memory of one who is no more, and whom I 
loved with the love of a father." 

"Dear father," said Consuelo, pressing his hand, 
" you must accustom yourself to love your daughters as 
well as you love your sons. Angela is not a boy." 

"And Porporina, too, is my daughter ! " said the canon ; 
"yes, my daughter; yes, yes, my daughter! " he re- 
peated, looking alternately at Consuelo and the Volka- 
meria Bertoni, with eyes filled with tears. 

At six o'clock Joseph and Consuelo were at home once 
more. The carriage had left them on the outskirts of the 
suburb, and nothing had betrayed their innocent esca- 
pade. Porpora simply expressed surprise that Consuelo 
had no better appetite after a long walk in the lovely 
fields that surround the capital. The canon's breakfast 
had made her a little dainty that day perhaps. But the 
fresh air and exercise made her sleep soundly, and the 
next morning she felt in better voice and heart than she 
had been as yet in Vienna. 
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LXXXIX 

Consuelo, thinking that she might perhaps find an ex- 
cuse or a reason for the uncertainty of her heart in the 
uncertainty of her destiny, determined at last to write to 
Count Christian von Rudolstadt, to set before him her 
position with respect to Porpora, the efforts that he was 
making to effect her return to the stage, and the hope 
that she still cherished of their failure. She spoke with 
perfect sincerity, made plain to him the gratitude, self- 
sacrifice and submission she owed her old master, and, 
confiding to him her fears with regard to Albert, she 
begged him most urgently to tell her what sort of letter 
she should write to him to keep him trustful and calm. 
She concluded thus: " I asked your lordship for time to 
question myself and to make up my mind. I am resolved 
to keep my word, and 1 can swear before God that I feel 
sufficient strength to close my heart and mind to every 
contrary inclination as well as to every new affection. 
And yet, if I return to the stage, I take a course which 
is, apparently, a breach of my promises, a formal aban- 
donment of the hope of keeping them. I pray your lord- 
ship to judge me, or rather, to judge the destiny that 
controls me, and the duty that governs me. I can see 
no way of eluding it without crime. I await from you 
advice superior to that of my own judgment ; but will it 
be contrary to that of my conscience ? " 

When this letter was sealed and entrusted to Joseph 
to be despatched, Consuelo felt more tranquil, as usually 
happens in an unpleasant situation, when one has dis- 
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covered a method of gaining time and of postponing the 
critical moment. So she prepared to go with Porpora to 
pay a visit which he considered an important and deci- 
sive one, to the renowned, much belauded imperial poet, 
Metastasio. 

This illustrious individual was at this time about fifty 
years of age ; he had a handsome face, a gracious man- 
ner, and his conversation was delightful, so that Consu- 
elo would have felt a warm liking for him, had she not 
had the following conversation with Porpora as they be- 
took themselves to the house in which, but on different 
floors, dwelt the imperial poet and Keller, the wig- 
maker. 

"Consuelo" — it is Porpora who is speaking, — "you 
are about to see a man with an attractive face, a keen, 
black eye, florid complexion, red and smiling lips, who is 
absolutely determined to make himself out the victim of 
a painful, lingering, and dangerous disease ; a man who 
eats, sleeps, works, and grows fat like another, and who 
pretends to be afflicted with insomnia, lack of appetite, 
prostration, and consumption. Do not make the mistake, 
when he complains of his troubles before you, of saying 
that no one would think it, that his face looks very 
healthy, or any other inanity of that sort ; for he wants 
people to pity him, to worry about him, and weep for him 
in anticipation. Do not make the mistake, either, of 
talking to him about death or any dead person; he is 
afraid of death and doesn't want to die. But do not 
make a fool of yourself by saying when you leave him : 
* I trust that your precious health will soon be improved ;' 
for he wants people to think that he is dying, and, if he 
could persuade others that he was dead, he would be well 
pleased, always on the condition that he did not believe 
it himself." 
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"What an absurd mania for a great man!" replied 
Consuelo. "What must I say to him, pray, if I must 
not mention dying or getting better ? " 

"You must talk to him about his sickness, ask him a 
thousand questions, listen to every detail of his sufferings 
and his vexations, and, to conclude, tell him that he 
doesn't take enough care of himself, that he forgets him- 
self, that he doesn't spare himself, that he works too 
much. In that way we shall dispose him in our favor." 

" But aren't we going to ask him to write a poem and 
to let you set it to music, so that I can sing it ? How 
can we at the same moment advise him not to write and 
urge him to write for us at the earliest possible mo- 
ment?" 

"That will all be straightened out in the course of 
conversation ; I simply want you to say the right things 
at the right time." 

The maestro was really desirous that his pupil should 
make herself agreeable to the poet ; but, as his naturally 
caustic humor made it impossible for him to gloss over 
the absurd foibles of another person, he himself made 
the mistake of predisposing Consuelo to keen scrutiny 
and to that species of inward contempt which inclines us 
to be far from amiable or sympathetic to those whose 
craving is to be flattered and admired unreservedly. As 
she was incapable of fawning and deceit, it pained her to 
hear Porpora flatter the poet's petty foibles and make 
sport of him pitilessly under the guise of pious compas- 
sion for imaginary woes. She blushed several times and 
could do nothing but maintain a painful silence despite 
the signs her master made to her to second him. 

Consuelo was beginning to be favorably spoken of in 
Vienna ; she had sung in several salons, and the question 
whether she would be admitted to the Italian theatre was 
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agitating the musical coterie more or less. Metastasio 
was omnipotent ; let Consuelo but gain his favor by flat- 
tering his self-esteem opportunely, and he might entrust 
to Porpora the task of setting to music his Attilio Regolo, 
which he had had in his portfolio several years. It was 
necessary, therefore, that the pupil should plead the 
master's cause, for the master was in no wise persona 
grata to the imperial poet. Metastasio was not an Italian 
for nothing, and Italians do not easily deceive each other. 
He was too shrewd and penetrating not to know that 
Porpora had but a very moderate admiration for his dra- 
matic genius, and that he had more than once unsparingly 
censured — justly or unjustly — his timid disposition, his 
selfishness and his false sensibility. Consuelo's icy re- 
serve and the small interest she seemed to take in his 
illness did not seem to him what they really were, the 
timidity of respectful compassion. He looked upon them 
almost as an insult, and if he had not been a slave to 
courtesy and good breeding, he would have refused out- 
right to hear her sing ; he consented to do so, however, 
after much affected hesitation, alleging the excitable con- 
dition of his nerves and his dread of being moved. He 
had heard Consuelo sing Judith; but it was essential that 
he should have an idea of her powers in stage music, and 
Porpora was most persistent. 

"But what am I to do, how am I to sing," said Con- 
suelo, in an undertone, " if I am to avoid exciting him ?" 

" On the contrary, you must excite him," replied the 
maestro, in the same tone. "He is very fond of being 
roused from his torpor, because, when he is well worked 
up, he always feels in the mood to write." 

Consuelo sang an aria from Achille in Sciro, Metasta- 
ses best dramatic work, which was set to music by Cal- 
dara in 1736, and performed during the celebration in 
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honor of Maria Theresa's marriage. Metastasio was as 
deeply impressed by her voice and method as he had been 
at the first hearing; but he had resolved to maintain the 
same cold and constrained silence that she had main- 
tained during his account of his illness. But he did not 
succeed, for the worthy man was an artist in spite of 
everything ; and when a noble interpreter makes the ac- 
cents of his muse and the memory of his triumphs 
vibrate in the poet's soul, animosities are brushed aside. 

Metastasio tried to defend himself against this omnipo- 
tent charm. He coughed, moved about on his chair like 
a man beside himself with suffering, and then, suddenly 
carried back to memories even more affecting than those 
of his triumph, he concealed his face in his handkerchief 
and began to sob. Porpora, hidden behind his chair, 
motioned to Consuelo not to spare him, and rubbed his 
hands maliciously. 

Those tears, abundant and sincere, suddenly reconciled 
the girl to the childish priest. As soon as she had fin- 
ished her aria, she went to him and kissed his hand, and 
said with convincing earnestness: 

"Alas ! signor, how proud and happy I should be 
to have moved you thus, if it were not for the remorse 
it costs me. The fear of having done you an injury 
poisons my joy ! " 

"Ah ! my dear child," cried the poet, completely van- 
quished, "you do not know — you cannot know — the pain 
and the pleasure you have caused me. Never before 
had 1 heard a woman's voice which reminded me of my 
dear Marianna's ! and yours reminded me of hers so 
vividly, and of her manner and expression, that I fancied 
that I was listening to herself. Ah ! you have broken 
my heart ! " 

And he began to sob afresh. 
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" His lordship refers to a very illustrious person, whom 
you should keep constantly in mind as a model," said 
Porpora to his pupil, "the celebrated and incomparable 
Marianna Bulgarini." 

"Romaninal " cried Consuelo. "Ah ! I heard her at 
Venice in my childhood ; it is the first great thing I re- 
member, and I shall never forget it." 

" I see plainly that you did hear her, and that she left 
an ineffaceable impression on you," replied Metastasio. 
"Ah ! young woman, imitate her in everything — in her 
acting as well as her singing, in her goodness as well as 
her greatness, in her power as well as in her self-sacri- 
fice ! Ah ! how lovely she was when she represented 
the divine Venus, in the first opera I wrote at Rome ! I 
owe my first triumph to her." 

"And she owed her greatest successes to your lord- 
ship," observed Porpora. 

"It is true that we contributed to each other's fortune. 
But I could never pay my debt to her. Never did so 
much affection, so much heroic endurance and delicacy 
of feeling inhabit a mortal body. Angel of my life, I 
shall weep for you forever ; my only ambition is to join 
you!" 

At that he wept again. Consuelo was deeply moved ; 
Porpora pretended to be ; but, in spite of himself, his ex- 
pression was still sarcastic and contemptuous. Consuelo 
noticed it and determined to reprove him for such distrust 
or severity. As for Metastasio, he saw nothing save the 
effect that he desired to produce — honest Consuelo's emo- 
tion and admiration. He was a genuine poet ; that is to 
say, he wept more readily in the presence of others than 
in the solitude of his chamber, and was never so conscious 
of his affections and sorrows as when he was eloquently 
describing them. Led on by the favorable opening, he 
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described to Consuelo that portion of his youth in which 
Romanina played so important a part ; the services 
which that generous friend rendered him, the filial care 
that she took of his old parents, the act of self-sacrifice that 
she performed when she parted from him to send him to 
Vienna to make his fortune; and when he reached the 
parting scene, when he had told in the most elegant and 
touching terms how his dear Marianna, with a breaking 
heart and bosom heaving with sobs, had exhorted him to 
abandon her and think only of himself, he cried : 

" Oh ! if she had divined the future that awaited me 
apart from her — if she had foreseen the sorrows, the 
combats, the terrors, the sufferings, the reverses and the 
horrible disease that were to be my portion here — she 
would surely have spared herself as well as me such a 
horrible sacrifice ! Alas 1 I was far from believing that 
we were bidding each other farewell forever, and that 
we were never to meet again on earth ! " 

"What I you never saw each other again ? " said Con- 
suelo, her eyes swimming in tears, for Metastases lan- 
guage had an extraordinary charm. " She did not come 
to Vienna ? " 

"She never came here," he replied with an air of 
deep dejection. 

"After such unbounded devotion, she had not the 
courage to come and join you here ? " continued Con- 
suelo, at whom Porpora was making terrible faces to no 
purpose. 

Metastasio did not reply ; he seemed absorbed in 
thought. 

" But she may come even now," continued Consuelo, 
innocently, "and she surely will come. That happy 
event will restore your health." 

The poet turned pale and made a horrified gesture. 
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The maestro coughed with all his strength, and Consuelo, 
suddenly remembering that Romanina had been dead 
more than ten years, realized the enormous blunder she 
had made in recalling her death to that friend who, accord- 
ing to his own statement, had no other ambition than to 
join his beloved in the grave. She bit her lips, and soon 
afterward withdrew with her master, who carried away 
from that visit naught save vague promises and abundant 
civilities, as usual. 

"What have you done, blockhead ? " he said to Con- 
suelo, as soon as they were in the street. 

"An exceedingly stupid thing, I see plainly enough. I 
forgot that Romanina was no longer alive ; but do you 
really think that that loving, desolate man is so attached 
to life as it pleases you to say ? I imagine, on the con- 
trary, that his regret for the loss of his friend is the sole 
cause of his illness, and that if some superstitious idea 
or other makes him dread the last hours, he is none the 
less sincerely and woefully weary of life." 

" Child ! " said Porpora, " a man is never weary of life 
when he is rich, honored, flattered, and in good health; 
and when a man has never had any other cares or pas- 
sions than that, he is lying and acting a part when he 
curses life." 

" Do not say that he has never had other passions. He 
loved Marianna, and now I understand why he gave that 
cherished name to his niece and god-daughter, Marianna 
Martinez " 

Consuelo had nearly said Joseph's pupil ; but she 
checked herself abruptly. 

" Go on," said Porpora, " his niece or god-daughter or 
daughter." 

" I know people say so ; but what difference does it 
make ? " 

13 
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" It would tend to prove, at least, that the dear man 
speedily consoled himself for the absence of his beloved ; 
but when you asked him — and may God confound your 
stupidity ! — why his dear Marianna did not join him here, 
he did not answer, and I will answer for him. Romanina 
had, in truth, rendered him the greatest services that a 
man can accept from a woman. She had boarded him, 
lodged him, dressed him, assisted him, and sustained him 
on all occasions ; she had helped him to obtain the title 
of poeta cesareo. She had been the servant, the friend, 
the nurse, the benefactress of his old parents. All that 
is true. Marianna had a great heart; I knew her well; 
but it is equally true that she eagerly desired to join him 
again and obtain an engagement at the court theatre. 
And it is truer still that our good friend was not at all 
anxious to have her do it and would not allow it. There 
had been a constant correspondence between them of the 
most affectionate sort. 1 have no doubt that the poet's 
letters were masterpieces. They will be printed in due 
time; he knew that. But, while he was telling his 
dUettissima arnica that he sighed for the day of their re- 
union, and that he would work without ceasing to hasten 
the dawning of that blessed day, the sly fox arranged 
things so that the ill-fated singer should not drop down 
upon him in the midst of his august and lucrative intrigue 
with a third Marianna — for that name is fated to bring 
him good fortune, — the noble and powerful Countess von 
Althan, favorite of the last emperor. They say that it 
ended in a secret marriage; so I consider it execrable 
taste on his part to tear his hair for that poor Romanina, 
whom he left to die of grief, while he was writing madri- 
gals in the arms of one of the ladies of the court." 

" You tell all this and pass judgment on it with cruel 
cynicism, my dear master," rejoined Consuelo, sadly. 
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" I say what everybody else says; I invent nothing; 
all this is asserted by public report. All the actors are 
not on the stage, I tell you ; that is an old proverb." 

" Public report is not always the most enlightened, and, 
at all events, it is never the most charitable. I tell you, 
master, that I cannot believe that so talented and re- 
nowned a man can be nothing more than an actor on the 
stage. I saw him shed genuine tears, and even if he may 
have reason to reproach himself for having forgotten his 
first Marianna too quickly, his remorse can only add to 
the sincerity of his regret to-day. I much prefer to be- 
lieve him weak than cowardly in all this. He was 
made an abbé and overwhelmed with favors ; the court 
was pious ; his love-affairs with an actress would have 
caused a great scandal. He was not quite willing to be- 
tray and deceive La Bulgarini ; he was afraid, he hesi- 
tated, he manoeuvred to gain time — and she died." 

" And he thanked God for it," added the pitiless maes- 
tro. " And now our empress sends him boxes and rings 
with her cipher in diamonds, lapis lazuli penholders with 
laurel wreaths in diamonds; solid gold jars filled with 
Spanish snuff; seals made of a single huge diamond; 
and all these things shine so bright that the poet's eyes 
are always bathed in tears." 

" And can all these things console him for having 
broken Romanina's heart ? " 

" Perhaps not. But his longing for these things led 
him to do it." 

" Paltry vanity ! For my part, I had much difficulty 
in keeping from laughing when he showed us his gold 
candlestick with the gold base, and the ingenious motto 
which the empress had had carved upon it : 

' Perché possa risparmiare i suoi occhi ! ' " 
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" That is, in truth, very neat, and made him exclaim 
emphatically: ' Affetuosa espressione valutabile piu as$ai 
dell ' orof Oh ! the poor man ! " 

"Oh ! the unhappy man ! " said Consuelo, with a sigh. 

And she returned home in much distress of mind, for 
she had involuntarily made a horrifying comparison be- 
tween Metastasio's position with respect to Marianna, 
and her own with respect to Albert. " To wait and die ! " 
she said to herself; "can it be that that is the lot of 
those who love passionately ? To make another wait, to 
cause another's death — is that the destiny of those who 
pursue the chimera of glory ? " 

"What are you dreaming about?" said the master; 
" it seems to me that all goes well, and that you con- 
quered Metastasio, despite your blunders." 

"A pitiful conquest, that of a weak mind," she re- 
plied, "and I do not think that the man who lacked 
courage to procure Marianna 's engagement at the imperial 
theatre, will have any courage to spare for me." 

"As regards art, Metastasio governs the empress now." 

" In the matter of art, Metastasio will never advise the 
empress to do anything except what she seems to want 
to do, and it is a waste of time to talk about her majes- 
ty's favorites and advisers. I saw Maria Theresa's face, 
and I tell you, my dear master, that Maria Theresa is too 
politic to have lovers, too absolute to have friends." 

"Very good," said Porpora, thoughtfully, "in that 
case we must win over the empress herself, you must 
sing in her apartments some morning, and she must 
speak to you, talk with you. They say that she likes 
none but virtuous people. If she has the eagle eye that 
she is supposed to have, she will judge you and prefer 
you. I will go and lay my plans for her to have a pri- 
vate interview with you." 
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One morning, as Joseph was cleaning Porpora's ante- 
chamber, he forgot that the partition was thin and the 
maestro a light sleeper ; he began mechanically to hum a 
tune that came into his mind, accompanying it with the 
rhythmical movement of his scrubbing-brush on the floor. 
Porpora, annoyed at being awakened before the usual 
time, tossed about in his bed and tried to go to sleep again, 
but, pursued by that sweet, fresh voice singing a very 
graceful and musical measure lightly and accurately, he 
put on his dressing-gown and looked through the key- 
hole, half delighted by what he heard, half irritated with 
the artist who came unceremoniously to his house to 
compose, before his hour for rising. But what was his 
surprise to find that it was Beppo, singing and musing 
and following out his idea, while he performed his house- 
hold duties with a preoccupied air. 

" What's that you are singing ? " demanded the maes- 
tro, in a voice of thunder, abruptly opening the door. 

Joseph, bewildered like a man roused suddenly from 
his sleep, was on the point of throwing away broom and 
duster and leaving the house as fast as he could go ; but 
while he had not for a long while had any hope of be- 
coming a pupil of Porpora, he none the less considered 
himself very fortunate to be able to hear Consuelo at 
work with the master, and to receive lessons from his 
generous friend in secret, when the master was absent. 
Not for anything in the world, therefore, would he have 
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consented to be turned out, and he made haste to avert 
suspicion by lying. 

"What am I singing," he said, greatly abashed; 
"alas! master, I don't know." 

" As if a man could sing what he didn't know. You 
lie!" 

" I assure you, master, that I don't know what I was 
singing. You frightened me so that I have already for- 
gotten. I know that I did very wrong to sing near your 
chamber. I am absent-minded, I fancied that I was ever 
so far away, all alone; I said to myself: ' Now you can 
sing; there is nobody here to say to you: " Hold your 
tongue, stupid, you are singing false. Hold your tongue, 
brute, you can never learn music."'" 

" Who told you that you sang false ? " 

"Everybody." 

" Well, 1 tell you," cried the maestro, in a harsh tone, 
"that you do not sing false. Who tried to teach you 
music ? " 

" Why — Master Reuter, whom my friend Keller always 
shaves; he turned me out of the class, saying that 1 
would never be anything but a donkey." 

Joseph was sufficiently familiar with the maestro's 
antipathies to know that he had a very low opinion of 
Reuter, and, indeed, he had relied upon the latter to as- 
sure him Porpora's good graces the first time that he 
should attempt to injure him in the maestro's mind. 
But Reuter, in the infrequent visits he paid Porpora, 
had not deigned to recognize his former pupil in the 
antechamber. 

"Master Reuter is a donkey himself," muttered Por- 
pora, between his teeth ; " but that's not the question," 
he added, aloud; "I want you to tell me where you 
fished up this strain. 
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And he sang what Joseph had inadvertently sung to 
him ten or twelve times in succession. 

"Oh! that," said Haydn, beginning to have better 
hopes of the master's frame of mind, but still afraid to 
trust him ; " that is something I have heard the signora 
sing." 

" Consuelo ? my daughter ? I never heard it. So you 
listen at doors, do you ? " 

"Oh! no, signor; but the music goes from room to 
room till it reaches the kitchen, and I hear it in spite of 
myself." 

" I do not care to be served by people who have such 
good memories, and who go about singing our unpublished 
ideas in the street. You will pack up to-day and go to- 
night and seek employment elsewhere." 

This sentence fell like a thunderbolt on poor Joseph's 
head, and he went and wept in the kitchen, whither 
Consuelo soon came to listen to the story of his mishap, 
and to comfort him by promising to arrange matters for 
him. 

" What, master," she said to Porpora, as she gave him 
his coffee, " do you propose to discharge this poor boy, 
who is hard-working and faithful, because he has hap- 
pened to sing true for the first time in his life ? " 

" I tell you that the fellow is a schemer and a shame- 
less liar ; that he has been sent to my house by some 
enemy of mine, who wants to surprise the secret of my 
compositions and appropriate them before they are pub- 
lished ! I will wager that the rascal already knows my 
new opera by heart, and that he copies my manuscripts 
when my back is turned ! How many times have I been 
betrayed in that way ! How many of my ideas have I 
recognized in the pretty operas that attracted all Venice, 
while people yawned over mine and said : ' That old 
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dotard of a Porpora gives us as new compositions tunes 
that we hear on every street-corner ! ' — But the little 
fool betrayed himself; he sang a passage this morning 
which is certainly by no other than Meinherr Hasse, and 
which I remember perfectly ; I will note it down, and for 
my revenge I will put it in my new opera, to play on 
him the trick he has played on me so often." 

" Be careful, master ! the passage may not be unpub- 
lished. You don't know all the contemporaneous works 
by heart." 

" But I have heard them, and I tell you that it is too 
remarkable a passage not to have caught my ear." 

"Many thanks, master! I am proud of the compli- 
ment; for the passage is mine." 

Consuelo lied, for it had been born that very morning 
in Haydn's brain; but she had been warned and had 
already learned it by heart, in order not to be taken by 
surprise by the suspicious maestro's investigations. Por- 
pora did not fail to ask her to sing it. She did so on the 
spot, and declared that, to gratify Metastasio, she had 
tried the day before to set to music the first strophes of 
his pretty pastoral : 

Gia riede la primavera 
Col suo fiorito aspetto ; 
Gia il grato zeffiretto 
Scherza fra l'erbe e i nor. 
Toman le frondi algli alberi. 
L' herbette al prato tornano ; 
Sol non ritorna a me 
La pace del mio cor. 

"I had repeated the first strain again and again," she 
added, "when I heard Master Beppo in the antecham- 
ber, singing it all wrong, like a genuine canary bird ; it 
annoyed me and I asked him to stop. But an hour later 
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he was singing it on the stairs, so disfigured that it took 
away all my pleasure in going on with the air." 

" How is it that he sings it so well to-day ? What hap- 
pened while he was asleep ? " 

" I will explain it to you, master. 1 noticed that the 
boy had a fine voice, and true too, but that he sang false 
for lack of ear, judgment and memory. So I amused 
myself making him try his voice and sing the scale ac- 
cording to your method, to see if that would succeed 
even with a poor musical equipment." 

"It should succeed whatever the equipment," cried 
Porpora. "There is no such thing as a false voice, and 
no practised voice ever " 

"That is just what I said to myself," Consuelo inter- 
rupted, being in haste to accomplish her purpose, "and 
that is what happened. 1 succeeded, with the system 
adopted in your first lesson, in making that clown under- 
stand something that Reuter and all the Germans would 
never have led him to suspect. After that 1 sang him my 
music — and for the first time he understood it exactly. 
He soon learned to sing it, and he was so surprised, so 
overwhelmed that he was not able to sleep all night ; it 
was like a revelation to him. 'O signora,' he said to 
me, ' if 1 had been taught like this, I might perhaps have 
learned something as well as another. But I confess 
that 1 never could understand what they taught me in 
the choir-class at St. Stephen's.' " 

"Then he really was in the class ? " 

"And he was turned out of it in disgrace. You have 
only to mention him to Master Reuter ; he will tell you 
that he's a bad fellow, and, in a musical sense, impos- 
sible to train." 

" Here you, come here 1 " cried Porpora to Beppo, who 
was weeping behind the door ; "come and stand in front 
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of me. I want to see if you understood the lesson you 
received yesterday." 

Thereupon the crafty maestro began to teach Joseph 
the elements of music, in the diffuse, pedantic and con- 
fused way which he ironically attributed to the German 
masters. 

If Joseph, who knew too much not to understand those 
elements despite the pains Porpora took to make them 
obscure, had allowed his intelligence to appear, he would 
have been lost. But he was shrewd enough not to fall 
into that snare, and he resolutely displayed a dense stu- 
pidity, which, after the master had subjected him to a 
long and obstinate test, completely reassured him. 

"I see that you are very dull," he said, rising and 
continuing a comedy by which the other two were not 
deceived. " Go back to your broom, and try not to sing 
any more if you wish to remain in my service." 

But, two or three hours later, unable to restrain him- 
self, spurred on as he was by the reawakening of his love 
for a profession which he had neglected of late, after 
practising it without rivals for so long a time, Porpora 
became a teacher of singing once more, and recalled 
Joseph and placed him again on the stool. He explained 
the same principles to him, but this time with the clear- 
• ness, the profound and irresistible logic that classifies and 
gives reasons for everything ; in a word, with that in- 
credible simplicity of method which men of genius alone 
can command. 

This time Haydn perceived that he might safely ap- 
pear to understand ; and Porpora was overjoyed by his 
triumph. Although the master taught him things which 
he had studied for a long while, and which he knew as 
well as possible, this lesson was of the deepest interest 
to him and undeniably profitable. He learned to teach; 
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and as he still gave a few lessons during the hours when 
Porpora did not require his services, in order to retain 
what pupils he had, he determined to make the most 
of this luminous demonstration without delay. 

"Upon my word, Sir Professor," he said, continuing 
to play the novice after the lesson was over, " I like this 
music better than the other, and I believe that I could 
learn it ; but as for that of this morning, I would rather 
go back to the choir-class than try to master it." 

"And yet it is the very same that they teach there. 
Are there two kinds of music, simpleton ? There's only 
one music, just as there's only one God." 

"Oh! 1 ask your pardon, sir 1 There's Master 
Reuter's music, which bores me, and yours which doesn't 
bore me." 

"You do me much honor, Signor Beppo !" rejoined 
Porpora, laughingly, not at all offended by the compli- 
ment. 

From that day forth, Haydn received regular lessons 
from Porpora, and they soon reached the study of the 
Italian style of singing and the fundamental ideas of lyric 
composition ; that was what the honest youth had so ar- 
dently longed for and so courageously sought. He made 
such rapid progress that the maestro was both delighted 
and surprised, and sometimes even a little dismayed. 
When Consuelo saw that his early suspicions were in 
danger of returning, she told her young friend what he 
must do to dispel them. A little resistance, feigned pre- 
occupation, were necessary sometimes to bring forth all 
Porpora's genius and his passion for teaching, as almost 
always happens in the exercise of the higher faculties, 
which a slight obstacle and the necessity of struggling 
make more vigorous and powerful. It often happened 
that Joseph was compelled to feign languor and irritation. 
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and to make a pretence of obeying regretfully the sum- 
mons to those invaluable lessons, which he trembled at 
the thought of losing, in order to obtain them at all. Then 
would the pleasure of thwarting and the longing to lord 
it over somebody incite the old professor's teasing and 
quarrelsome nature ; and never did Beppo receive more 
valuable ideas than those which were extorted, clear 
and eloquent and glowing, from the master's anger and 
irony. 

While Porpora's abode was the scene of these events, 
apparently so frivolous, the results of which, however, 
played so important a rôle in the history of art, since the 
genius of one of the most prolific and most famous of the 
composers of the last century received its development 
and its certificate of merit there, events destined to have 
a more immediate influence on the romance of Consuelo's 
life were taking place elsewhere. Corilla, being most 
active in forwarding her own interests and more skilful 
in compelling their recognition, gained ground every day ; 
and already, having entirely recovered from her confine- 
ment, was negotiating the terms of her engagement at 
the court theatre. Being a robust creature and only a 
mediocre musician, she pleased the manager and his wife 
much better than Consuelo did. They knew well that 
the accomplished Porporina would measure Master Holz- 
baUer's operas and his excellent wife's talents according 
to a high standard, though it were only in her secret 
thoughts. They knew that great artists, when poorly 
seconded and reduced to the necessity of rendering paltry 
music, are likely to be so completely unbalanced by the 
violence thus done to their taste and their conscience, 
that they do not always retain that mechanical vigor, 
that confident enthusiasm, which mere mediocrities 
jauntily display in the performance of the most wretched 
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works, throughout the painful cacophony of works par- 
tially studied and partially understood by their comrades. 
And even when, by dint of miracles of determination 
and strength, they succeed in triumphing over their rôles 
and their environment, that envious environment does 
not thank them for it; the composer divines their inward 
suffering and trembles constantly lest that artificial in- 
spiration may suddenly disappear and endanger his suc- 
cess; even the audience, surprised and disturbed without 
knowing why, divines that monstrous anomaly of a 
genius made subservient to a commonplace idea, strug- 
gling in the tight bonds with which he has allowed him- 
self to be impeded ; and it is with something very like a 
sigh that it applauds his valiant efforts. Herr Holzbaiier, 
for his own part, fully realized how little liking Consuelo 
had for his music. She had had the ill-fortune to express 
her views one day, when, disguised as a boy, and think- 
ing that she was addressing one of those persons whom 
we meet, while travelling, for the first and last time in 
our lives, she had spoken frankly, never expecting that 
her artistic destiny would ere long and for some time be 
at the mercy of the canon's unknown friend. Holzbaiier 
had not forgotten it ; he had been stung to the quick, and, 
beneath his tranquil, discreet, and courteous manner, had 
sworn to block her path. But as he did not choose that 
Porpora and his pupil, and what he called their clique, 
should be able to charge him with undue sensitiveness 
and with wreaking a cowardly revenge, he had told no 
one but his wife of his former meeting with Consuelo and 
of the incident of the breakfast at the vicarage. So 
that there was no outward indication that that meet- 
ing had made any impression on the manager ; he 
seemed to have forgotten little Bertoni's features, and 
to have no suspicion whatever that that strolling singer 
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and Porporina were one and the same person. Consuelo 
lost herself in conjectures touching Holzbaiier's conduct 
with regard to her. 

" I must have been perfectly disguised on our journey," 
she said in confidence to Beppo, "and the arrangement 
of my hair must change my face a great deal, if that 
man, who looked at me so intently and with such pene- 
trating eyes, does not recognize me here." 

" Count Hoditz didn't recognize you either, the first 
time he saw you at the ambassador's," said Joseph, 
" and perhaps he never would have recognized you at ail 
if he hadn't received your note." 

"Very true; but Count Hoditz has a vague and su- 
perbly indifferent way of looking at people, which results 
in his not really seeing them. I am sure that he would 
not have detected my sex at Passau if Baron von Trenck 
had not told him ; whereas Holzbailer, as soon as he met 
me, looked at me with the same watchful, curious eyes 
that I noticed at the vicarage. For what motive does he 
generously keep my secret concerning a foolish adven- 
ture which might have a very serious effect on my repu- 
tation if he chose to put a wrong interpretation on it, and 
which might even make trouble between me and my 
master, since he believes that I came to Vienna without 
discomfort, without hindrance, and without romantic in- 
cidents; and yet this same Holzbailer cries down my 
voice and my method in an underhanded way, and in- 
jures me as much as he possibly can in order not to be 
forced to engage me 1 He hates me and won't have me, 
and yet, having far more deadly weapons in his hand, 
he does not use them 1 I can't understand it." 

The key to this riddle was soon disclosed to Consuelo ; 
but before telling what took place, we must remember 
that a numerous and powerful clique was working against 
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her ; that Corilla was beautiful and of easy virtue ; that 
the ail-powerful minister, Kaunitz, saw her frequently ; 
that he loved to meddle in the petty quarrels of the wings ; 
and that Maria Theresa, as a diversion from her serious 
tasks, loved to listen to his gossip about such matters, 
inwardly laughing at the petty foibles of that great mind, 
and at the same time taking a certain pleasure in this 
tittle-tattle, which showed her in miniature, but with un- 
blushing effrontery, a spectacle analogous to that pre- 
sented at that period by the three most important courts 
of Europe: her own, the czarina's, and Madame de 
Pompadour's. 
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Everybody knows that Maria Theresa gave audience 
once in each week to everybody who wished to speak 
with her ; a hypocritical custom which her son Joseph H. 
always observed religiously, and which is still maintained 
at the Court of Austria. Moreover, Maria Theresa readily 
granted private audiences to those who wished to enter 
her service, and no sovereign was ever easier of access. 

Porpora had at last obtained the coveted musical audi- 
ence, in which the empress, seeing Consuelo's honest 
face at close quarters, might conceive some marked sym- 
pathy for her. At least, the maestro hoped so. Know- 
ing her majesty's strictness with respect to good morals 
and a modest demeanor, he said to himself that she would 
surely be impressed by the air of innocence and modesty 
with which his pupil's whole person was instinct. They 
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were ushered into one of the small salons of the palace, 
into which a harpsichord had been taken, and where the 
empress appeared after half an hour. She had been giv- 
ing audience to some personages of consequence, and she 
was still in her state apparel, as she is represented on 
the gold sequins on which her effigy is stamped ; a bro- 
cade dress, with the imperial mantle, the crown on her 
head, and a small Hungarian sabre at her side. She was 
truly beautiful thus, not imposing or ideally majestic, as 
her courtiers pretended to describe her, but fresh, good- 
humored, with an open, cheerful countenance, a self- 
confident and enterprising air. She was, in truth, the 
King Maria Theresa, whom the magnates of Hungary had 
proclaimed, sword in hand, on a day of wild enthusiasm; 
but she seemed, at first sight, a good king rather than a 
great king. She had no coquetry, and the familiarity of 
her manners indicated a tranquil mind devoid of feminine 
astuteness. When you looked at her for a long time, 
and especially when she questioned you persistently, 
you could detect shrewdness and even cold cunning in 
that smiling and affable countenance. But it was mas- 
culine cunning, imperial cunning, if you choose; never a 
woman's cunning. 

"You shall let me hear your pupil directly," she said 
to Porpora; "1 know already that she is very learned, 
and has a magnificent voice, and I have not forgotten the 
pleasure she afforded me in the oratorio of Betulia Liber- 
ata. But first I wish to talk with her a few moments in 
private. I have several questions to ask her, and, as I 
count upon her frankness, 1 have strong hopes that I may 
be able to accord her the protection she seeks." 

Porpora left the room at once, reading in her majesty's 
eyes that she wished to be altogether alone with Con- 
suelo. He withdrew to an adjoining gallery, where he 
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was terribly cold ; for the court, impoverished by the ex- 
penses of the war, was governed with much economy, 
and Maria Theresa's character accorded well with the 
necessities of her position in that respect. 

When she was left alone with the daughter and mother 
of Caesars, the heroine of Germany, and the greatest 
woman then living in Europe, Consuelo felt neither per- 
turbed nor awe-struck. Whether because the character- 
istic recklessness of an artist made her indifferent to the 
pomp that encompassed Maria Theresa even to her cos- 
tume, or because her frank and noble soul felt on a level 
with ail moral grandeur, she waited in a calm attitude 
and with perfect serenity of mind until it should please 
her majesty to question her. 

The empress seated herself on a sofa, changed slightly 
the position of her diamond-studded baldric, which hurt 
her round, white shoulder, and began thus : 

" I say again, my child, that I think very highly of 
your talent, and that I have no doubt of your faithful 
studies, or of your thorough understanding of your pro- 
fession; but you have doubtless been told that in my 
eyes talent is nothing without virtuous conduct, and that 
I set more store by a pure and pious heart than by great 
genius. " 

Consuelo, standing before the empress, listened re- 
spectfully to this exordium, but it did not seem to her 
that it was an invitation to her to praise herself; and as 
she felt a mortal repugnance to boast of the virtues she 
practised so simply, she waited in silence until the em- 
press should question her more directly concerning her 
principles and her resolutions. But, in reality, that was 
the opportunity to proffer the sovereign a well-turned 
compliment on her angelic piety, her sublime virtues, and 
the impossibility of behaving ill when one had her exam- 
14 
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pie before one's eyes. It simply did not occur to poor 
Consuelo to take advantage of the opportunity. Refined 
souls fear to insult a great character by bestowing com- 
monplace praise upon it ; but sovereigns, even if they are 
not deceived by this vulgar incense, are, at all events, 
so accustomed to breathing it, that they demand it as an 
act of submission and as a principle of etiquette. Maria 
Theresa was amazed at the girl's silence, and, adopting 
a sharper tone and a less gracious air, she continued : 

" Now, I know, my dear child, that your conduct is de- 
cidedly irregular, and that, being unmarried, you are liv- 
ing on strangely intimate terms with a young man of your 
profession whose name I do not at this moment recall." 

" I can say but one thing in reply to your majesty," 
replied Consuelo, stung to the quick by this unjust ac- 
cusation, " and that is that I have never committed a 
single sin the memory of which prevents me from meet- 
ing your majesty's glance with pleasurable pride and 
grateful joy." 

Maria Theresa was deeply impressed by the proud and 
strong expression which Consuelo's face assumed at that 
instant. Five or six years earlier, doubtless, she would 
have observed it with pleasure and sympathy; but 
Maria Theresa was already a queen to the depths of her 
being, and the exercise of power had resulted in that 
sort of deliberate intoxication, in which one wishes to 
subdue and crush whoever stands before him. Maria 
Theresa wished to be the only powerful person in her 
realms, both as sovereign and as woman. She was an- 
noyed, therefore, by the proud smile and fearless glance 
of this child, who was naught but a worm under her feet, 
and with whom she expected to be able to amuse herself 
for a moment, as with a slave whom one engages in con- 
versation from curiosity. 
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" I asked you, signora, the name of this young man 
who lives with you at Master Porpora's," she rejoined, 
in a frigid tone, " and you did not answer me." 

"His name is Joseph Haydn," said Consuelo, un- 
moved. 

"Very good; he entered Master Porpora's service as 
valet, because of his fondness for you, and Master Por- 
pora does not know the real motives of this young man's 
conduct, whereas you, who do know them, encourage 
him in them." 

" I have been slandered to your majesty ; the young 
man has never been fond of me " — Consuelo believed 
that she was telling the truth ; — " indeed I know that his 
affections are engaged elsewhere. If there has been 
some little deceit so far as my venerable master is con- 
cerned, the motives for it are innocent, and, I venture to 
say, estimable. Love of art alone has induced Joseph 
Haydn to enter Porpora's service ; and since your ma- 
jesty deigns to judge the conduct of your humblest sub- 
jects, as I consider it impossible that anything should es- 
cape your clear-sighted justice, I am certain that you will 
be persuaded of my sincerity whenever you condescend 
to examine my cause." 

Maria Theresa was too discerning not to recognize the 
accent of truth. She had not yet lost all the heroic im- 
pulses of her youthful days, although she had started 
on the descent of that fatal slope of absolute power 
which gradually extinguishes the light of faith in the 
most generous minds. 

"Girl, 1 believe that you speak the truth, and I find 
your manner chaste, but I detect symptoms of great 
pride and a distrust of my maternal kindness which 
makes me fear that I can do nothing for you." 

" If it is to Maria Theresa's maternal kindness that I 
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am to appeal," replied Consuelo, moved by these words, 
whose trivial significance, alas ! the poor child did not re- 
alize, "I am ready to kneel at her feet and make my 
appeal ; but if it is " 

" Finish, my child," said Maria Theresa, who, without 
perhaps being conscious of the feeling, would have been 
glad to see that strange girl at her feet; "tell me your 
whole thought." 

" If it is to your majesty's imperial justice, then, 
having nothing to confess, as a pure breath does not 
taint the air which the gods breathe, I feel that I have all 
the pride necessary to be deserving of your protection." 

"Porporina," said the empress, "you are a bright 
girl, and your intelligence, at which another might take 
offence, will not injure you with me. As I have told 
you, I believe you to be frank, and yet I know that you 
have something to confess to me. Why do you hesitate 
to do it ? You love Joseph Haydn ; your intimacy with 
him is pure, I have no doubt. But you surely love him, 
since, solely for the pleasure of seeing him more fre- 
quently — or even, let us assume, in the interest of his 
progress in music and Porpora's teaching — you reck- 
lessly endanger your reputation, which is the most sacred, 
the most important thing in the lives of us women. But 
perhaps you are afraid that your master — your adopted 
father — will not consent to- your union with a poor and 
obscure artist. Perhaps too— for I choose to believe all 
your statements — the young man loves another; and 
you, being proud, as I see plainly enough that you are, 
conceal your inclination and generously sacrifice your 
fame, deriving no personal gratification from the sacri- 
fice. Well, my dear child, were I in your place, if I had 
the opportunity which presents itself at this moment and 
which may perhaps never present itself again, I would 
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open my heart to my sovereign and say to her : ' I en- 
trust my destiny to you, who can do everything and who 
wish to do good ; remove all the obstacles from my path. 
With a single word you can change my master's ideas 
and my lover's ; you can make me happy, rehabilitate 
me in public esteem, and place me in a sufficiently hon- 
orable position to embolden me to seek admission to the 
service of the court.' — That is the confidence you should 
have in Maria Theresa's maternal interest, and I am 
sorry that you have not realized it." 

"I realize very plainly," said Consuelo to herself, 
"that, by some strange whim, with the despotic instinct 
of a spoiled child, you are determined, great queen, that 
the Zingarella shall embrace your knees, because it 
seems to you that her knees refuse to bend before you, 
and that is an entirely unfamiliar phenomenon to you. 
But you shall not have that diversion unless you prove 
to me that you deserve my homage." 

She had rapidly made these and other reflections while 
Maria Theresa was haranguing her. She had said to 
herself that at that moment she was risking Porpora's 
future on a cast of the dice, on a whim of the empress, 
and that she might do well to stoop to humble herself a 
little in the interest of her master's future. But she did 
not choose to humble herself to no purpose. She did not 
propose to act a comedy with a crowned head, who cer- 
tainly had as much skill as herself in that direction. She 
waited until Maria Theresa should show herself really 
great in her eyes, so that she herself might act sincerely 
when she prostrated herself before her. 

When the empress had finished her sermon, Consuelo 
replied : 

" I will reply to all that your majesty has deigned to 
say to me, if your majesty so commands." 
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"Yes, speak, speak ! " said the empress, irritated by 
her impassive manner. 

" I will say to your majesty that I have learned for the 
first time from your imperial lips, that my reputation is 
compromised by the presence of Joseph Haydn in my 
master's house. I considered myself of far too small 
importance to draw down upon myself the harsh judg- 
ment of public opinion ; and if I had been told, when I 
came to the imperial palace, that the empress herself 
would pass judgment upon and condemn my conduct, I 
should have thought that I was dreaming." 

Maria Theresa interrupted her ; it seemed to her that 
there was a touch of irony in these reflections. 

"You must not be surprised," she said with some em- 
phasis, "that I give my attention to the most trivial de- 
tails of the lives of those for whom I am responsible before 
God ! " 

"One may be surprised at what one admires," re- 
plied Consuelo, adroitly ; " and, if the greatest things are 
the simplest, they are at all events rare enough to sur- 
prise us at first sight." 

"You must understand, furthermore," said the em- 
press, "the peculiar anxiety that I feel with respect to 
yourself and all the artists with whom 1 delight to embel- 
lish my court. The theatre is in all countries a school of 
scandal — a yawning pit of infamy. It is my ambition— 
a praiseworthy ambition surely, even if it be impossible 
of realization — to rehabilitate before men and purify 
before God the guild of actors, now the object of blind 
contempt, and, in some countries, of religious persecu- 
tion. While the Church closes its doors to them in 
France, I propose that the Church shall open its bosom 
to them here. I have never admitted, either to my Italian 
theatre, or to my French comedy, or to my national the» 
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atre, any except persons of proved morality, or persons 
honestly resolved to reform their conduct. You must 
know that I arrange marriages for my actors, and that I 
even stand sponsor for their children, being resolved to 
encourage by all possible favors the fidelity of husbands 
and wives, and births in lawful wedlock." 

"If we had known that," thought Consuelo, "we 
would have asked her majesty to be Angela's godmother 
in my place." 

"Your majesty sows that you may reap," she said 
aloud, "and if I had a sin on my conscience, I should 
be very happy to find in you a confessor as merciful as 
God himself. But " 

" Continue what you were saying a moment ago," 
said Maria Theresa, haughtily. 

" I was saying that, being entirely ignorant of the 
blame visited upon me because of Joseph Haydn's resi- 
dence in the house in which I live, I had made no great 
effort in the way of self-sacrifice in exposing myself to 
it." 

"I understand," said the empress, "you deny every- 
thing!" 

" How can I confess what is false ? " replied Consuelo ; 
" I have no fondness for my master's pupil, nor any wish 
to marry him; and if it were otherwise," she thought, 
" I would not accept his heart by imperial decree." 

" So you choose to remain unmarried ? " said the em- 
press, rising. " Very well ; allow me to inform you that 
that is a state which does not offer all desirable guaran- 
ties for my security in the matter of virtue. Moreover, 
it is. unbecoming for a young woman to appear in certain 
rôles and represent certain passions when she has not the 
sanction of the marriage ceremony and the protection of 
a husband. It lay entirely in your power to carry the 
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day in my mind over your rival, Madame Corilla, al- 
though I hear much to her advantage ; but she does not 
pronounce Italian nearly so well as you. But Madame 
Corilla is married and a mother, which places her in a 
position much more desirable in my mind than that in 
which you persist in remaining." 

" Married ! " poor Consuelo could not refrain from mur- 
muring between her teeth, overwhelmed to find who the 
virtuous person was, whom the extremely virtuous and 
perspicacious empress preferred to her. 

"Yes, married," replied the empress, in an imperious 
tone, angry at this expression of doubt touching her new 
protégée. "She had a child quite recently, whom she 
placed in the hands of a respectable and hard-working 
churchman, Canon , to be given a Christian edu- 
cation ; and there can be no doubt that that worthy man 
would not have assumed such a burden, had he not 
known that the mother was entitled to his esteem." 

" Nor have I any doubt that that is the fact," replied 
Consuelo, comforted, in the midst of her indignation, to 
find that the canon was commended instead of being cen- 
sured for that adoption which she herself had forced upon 
him. 

"This is the way history is written, this is the way 
kings are enlightened," she said to herself when the 
empress had left the apartment with her grandest air, 
saluting her with a slight inclination of the head. " Well ! 
there is always some little good in the worst catastro- 
phes, and the errors of men sometimes have a good re- 
sult. They will not take away the canon's excellent 
priory; they will not take the excellent canon away 
from Angela ; Corilla will be converted, if the empress 
takes a hand in the affair; and I did not kneel to a 
woman who is no better than I am." 
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" Well," cried Porpora, hoarsely ; he was awaiting her 
in the gallery, shivering and wringing his hands in anx- 
iety and hope ; " I trust that we have won ? " 

" On the contrary, we have lost, my dear master." 

" How calmly you say it ! May the devîl take you ! " 

" You must not say that, master ! The devil is in 
very bad odor at court. When we are fairly out of the 
palace I will tell you everything." 

" Well, what is it ? " demanded Porpora, impatiently, 
when they were on the rampart. 

"Do you remember, master," said Consuelo, "what 
we said about the great minister, Kaunitz, when we left 
the margravine's? " 

"We said that he was an old gossip. Well, has he 
done us an ill turn ? " 

"Undoubtedly; and I say to you: her majesty, the 
empress, Queen of Hungary, is also a gossip." 



XCII 

Consuelo told Porpora no more than it was necessary 
for her to tell him of the motives of Maria Theresa in the 
species of disgrace into which she had cast our heroine. 
The rest of the story would have grieved the master, 
worried him and irritated him against Haydn without do- 
ing any good. Nor did Consuelo choose to tell her young 
friend that which she did not tell Porpora. She justly 
despised the vague accusations which she knew had been 
falsely made to the empress by two or three persons hos- 
tile to herself, and which had gained no currency among 
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the public. Corner, the ambassador, to whom she 
deemed it best to confide the whole story, confirmed her 
in this opinion ; and, to avoid the possibility that gossip 
might seize upon these seeds of calumny, he arranged 
matters prudently and generously. He persuaded Por- 
pora to take up his abode at the embassy with Consuelo, 
and Haydn entered his service and was admitted to the 
table of the private secretaries. In this way the old 
maestro escaped the anxieties of poverty, Joseph continu- 
ing to render him some personal services, which enabled 
him to be with him frequently and to continue his lessons, 
and Consuelo was shielded from unkind imputations. 

Despite these precautions, Cor il la was engaged instead 
of Consuelo at the Imperial Theatre. Consuelo had not 
succeeded in pleasing Maria Theresa. That great queen, 
while amusing herself with the petty intrigues of the 
wings, which Kaunitz and Metastasio half told her, and 
always with fascinating wit, wished to play the rôle of 
an incarnate crowned Providence to these actors and 
actresses, who played before her the rôle of repentant 
sinners and converted demons. The reader will under- 
stand that among these hypocrites, who received little 
pensions and little gifts for their so-called piety, were 
neither Caffariello, nor Farinelli, nor Madame Tesi, nor 
Madame Hasse, nor any of those great artists whom Vi- 
enna possessed one after another, and to whom their 
talent and their renown caused many things to be for- 
given. But the inferior positions were schemed for by 
people who were quite ready to flatter her majesty's 
pious and moralizing whims ; and her majesty, who car- 
ried her fondness for political intrigue into everything, 
indulged in a deal of diplomatic nonsense with regard to 
the marriage or the conversion of her actors. We can 
read in the Memoirs of Favart — that interesting true ro- 
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mance, of which the scene is laid in the wings — the diffi- 
culty which he experienced in sending to Vienna the 
actresses and opera singers whom he was employed to 
provide. The empress insisted upon procuring them 
cheap, and, in addition, as virtuous as vestals. I believe 
that that clever purveyor of actors for Maria Theresa, 
after a long and careful search in Paris, did not succeed 
in finding a single one, a fact which does more honor to 
the frankness than to the virtue of our opera girls, as they 
were then called. 

Thus Maria Theresa wished to give, for the amusement 
she took in all this, an edifying pretext, and one worthy 
of the beneficent majesty of her character. Monarchs 
always pose, and great monarchs more than others, as 
Porpora constantly affirmed ; and he was not mistaken. 
The great empress, a zealous Catholic and exemplary 
mother of a family, felt no repugnance to talking with a 
woman of bad character, catechising her, and inducing 
her to confide in her, in order to have the glory of lead- 
ing a repentant Magdalen to the feet of the Lord. Her 
majesty's private wealth, placed as a bait between vice 
and repentance, rendered these miracles of grace in the 
empress's hands numerous and infallible. Thus Corilla, 
prostrate and weeping, although not in person — for 1 
doubt if she could have forced her independent na- 
ture to play that comedy — but by proxy delivered to 
Kaunitz, who became surety for her virtue, was destined 
to carry the day over a resolute, proud and strong-willed 
girl like the spotless Consuelo. Maria Theresa loved only 
those virtues in her dramatic protégés of which she could 
claim to be the author. Virtues which were self-made or 
self-guarded did not interest her much ; she did not be- 
lieve in them as her own virtues should have led her to 
do. And then, too, Consuelo's attitude had irritated her,- 
she had found her very acute and sensible. It was too 
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much presumption and conceit on the part of a little 
gypsy to dare to be estimable and virtuous without the 
assistance of the empress. When Herr von Kaunitz, 
who pretended to be very impartial while assisting one 
at the expense of the other, asked her majesty if she had 
not granted that little creature's petition, Maria Theresa 
replied : "I am not satisfied with her principles ; do not 
mention her again." And that was the end. The voice, 
the face, and even the name of Porporina, were completely 
forgotten. 

A single word had been necessary and at the same 
time imperative to explain to Porpora the cause of the 
disgrace in which he was involved. Consuelo had been 
obliged to tell him that her position as an unmarried girl 
seemed to the empress inadmissible. 

"And what about Corilla ? " Porpora cried, when he 
learned of her engagement. " Has her majesty found a 
husband for her?" — "So far as I could understand or 
guess from her majesty's words, Corilla is supposed to 
be a widow." — " Oh ! thrice a widow, ten times, a hun- 
dred times a widow, in very truth! " said Porpora, with 
a bitter laugh. " But what will people say when they 
know the truth and see her go on to new and innumerable 
widowhoods ? And this child I have heard about, whom 
she has left somewhere near Vienna, with some canon or 
other ; this child whom she tried to induce Count Zus- 
tiniani to acknowledge, and whom Count Zustiniani ad- 
vised her to commend to Anzoleto's paternal affection ? " 
— " She will laugh about all that with her comrades ; she 
will tell the story, according to her custom, in cynical 
terms, and will laugh, in the secrecy of her alcove, at 
the clever trick she has played on the empress." — " But 
suppose the empress learns the truth ?" — "The empress 
will not learn it. Sovereigns are surrounded, I fancy, 
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with ears which serve as porches to their own ears. 
Many things remain outside, and nothing enters the 
sanctuary of the imperial ear except what those guardians 
choose to allow to pass." — "Moreover," rejoined Por- 
pora, " Corilla will always have the resource of going to 
confession, and Herr von Kaunitz will undertake to make 
her carry out her penance." 

The poor master vented his spleen in these bitter jests, 
but he was profoundly disappointed. He lost the oppor- 
tunity of producing the opera which he had in his port- 
folio, especially as he had adapted it to a libretto which 
was not by Metastasio, and Metastasio had the monopoly 
of court poetry. He had a presentiment of the lack of 
adroitness which Consuelo had shown in winning the good 
graces of the sovereign, and he could not refrain from 
showing some temper. To cap the climax of their mis- 
fortunes, the Venetian ambassador had been imprudent 
enough one day, when he had found the master in- 
flamed with joy and pride on account of the rapid devel- 
opment of Joseph Haydn's musical genius in his hands, 
to tell him the whole truth concerning that young man, 
and to show him his attempts at instrumental composition, 
which were beginning to circulate among amateurs. The 
master exclaimed that he had been deceived, and flew 
into a terrible passion. Luckily, he did not suspect that 
Consuelo was an accomplice in that stratagem, and 
Signor Corner, seeing the storm that he had provoked, 
made haste to forestall his suspicions in that direction by 
a downright falsehood. But he could not prevent Jo- 
seph's banishment from the master's chamber for several 
days, and it required all the influence which his patron- 
age and his services gave him to induce Porpora to take 
his pupil back into favor. However, he bore Joseph a 
grudge for a long while, and it was said even that he took 
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pleasure in making him purchase his lessons by the hu- 
miliation of a service as valet much more laborious and 
prolonged than was necessary, since the ambassador's 
servants were at Porpora's disposal. Hadyn was not 
discouraged, and, by dint of gentleness, patience and 
self-sacrifice, always exhorted and encouraged by the 
excellent Consuelo, always studious and attentive to 
his lessons, he succeeded in appeasing the harsh pro- 
fessor, and in obtaining from him all that he could have 
desired to learn. 

But Haydn's genius dreamed of a different road from 
that which he had tried thus far, and the future father of 
symphony confided to Consuelo his ideas concerning 
orchestral scoring developed to gigantic proportions. 
These gigantic proportions, which seem to us so simple 
and modest to-day, might well have been considered a 
hundred years ago the Utopian fancies of a madman 
as well as the revelation of a new era opening to genius. 
Joseph still doubted his own powers, and not with- 
out terror did he confess in a whisper to Consuelo the 
ambition that was tormenting him. Consuelo, too, was 
a little dismayed at first. Up to that time instrumenta- 
tion had played a secondary part, or, when it was not 
simply an accompaniment to the voice, it was as simple 
as possible. However, her young associate was so calm 
and so persevering, he displayed in his whole conduct 
such genuine modesty and such a coldly conscientious 
regard for the truth, that Consuelo, being unable to 
make up her mind that he was presumptuous, decided 
to consider him wise and to encourage him in his projects. 
It was at this time that Haydn composed a serenade for 
three instruments, which he performed with two of his 
friends under the windows of certain connoisseurs whose 
attention he wished to draw to his works. He began 
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with Porpora, who, not knowing the name of the author 
nor of the performers, went to his window, listened with 
delight, and clapped his hands heartily. This time the 
ambassador, who was also listening, and who was in the 
secret, was on his guard, and did not betray the young 
composer. Porpora could not endure that any one who 
was taking singing lessons of him should allow his mind 
to be diverted by other thoughts. 

About this time Porpora received a letter from his pupil, 
the accomplished contralto Hubert, who was known as 
Porporino, and was in the service of Frederick the Great. 
That eminent artist was not, like the professor's other 
pupils, so infatuated with his own talents as to forget all 
that he owed him. Porporino had acquired from him a 
variety of talent which he had never sought to modify, 
and which had always been successful. He was 
taught to sing in a broad pure style, without ornament- 
ation, and without departing from his master's sound 
traditions. He was particularly fine in adagio passages. 
So it was that Porpora had a predilection for him which 
he had much difficulty in concealing before the frantic 
admirers of Farinelli and Caffariello. He agreed that the 
skill, the brilliancy, the flexibility of those great artists 
made more show, and were better fitted to create a sud- 
den furore in an audience greedy of wonderfully diffi- 
cult performances ; but he said in an undertone that his 
Porporino never sacrificed anything to bad taste, and 
that people never wearied of hearing him, although he 
always sang in the same way. It seems that Prussia 
did not weary of him, for he made a brilliant figure there 
throughout his musical career, and died there at an ad- 
vanced age after a residence of forty years. 

Hubert's letter informed Porpora that his music was 
very popular at Berlin, and that, if he would join him 
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there, he would undertake to have his new compositions 
accepted and performed. He strenuously urged him to 
leave Vienna, where artists are constantly sacrificed to 
the intrigues of cliques, and to enlist for the Prussian 
court some distinguished female singer who could sing 
the master's operas with him. He warmly praised the 
enlightened taste of his king and the honorable patron- 
age which he accorded to musicians. — " If this plan at- 
tracts you," he said in conclusion, "write me at once 
what your terms are, and in three months I will under- 
take to obtain for you such terms as will assure you at 
least a tranquil and peaceful existence. As for glory, 
my dear master, you need only write something, and we 
will sing it in such a way that your talent will be appre- 
ciated, and I trust that the report of your success will 
reach Dresden." 

This last sentence made Porpora prick up his ears like 
an old war-horse. It was an allusion to the triumphs which 
Hasse and his singers were winning at the Court of 
Saxony. The idea of counterbalancing his rival's re- 
nown in the north of Germany was so attractive to the 
master, and he was at that moment so angry with Vienna, 
the Viennese, and the court, that, without pausing to 
consider, he answered Porporino, authorizing him to act 
for him at Berlin. He stated his ultimatum and made it 
as modest as possible, in order not to be disappointed in 
his hopes. He spoke of Porporina with the most en- 
thusiastic warmth, saying that she was his — Hubert's— 
sister in education, in genius, and in heart, as she was in 
the name she had assumed ; and urged him to arrange 
the best possible terms for her engagement ; all without 
consulting Consuelo, who was informed of this plan after 
the despatch of the letter. 

The poor child was frightened to death at the mere 
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name of Prussia, and that of Frederick the Great made 
her shudder from head to foot. Since the adventure of 
the deserter, she had been unable to think of that be- 
lauded monarch otherwise than as an ogre and a vam- 
pire. Porpora scolded her roundly for displaying so little 
satisfaction at the idea of this new engagement. And as 
she could not tell him the story of Karl and the exploits 
of Herr Mayer, she hung her head and allowed herself to 
be lectured. 

When she reflected upon it, however, she discovered 
in this plan some improvement in her position ; it meant 
a postponement of her return to the stage, since the plan 
might fail ; and, in any event, Porporino required three 
months in which to make the arrangements. Until then 
she could dream of the love of Count Albert and seek 
within herself a firm resolution to respond to it. Whether 
she should finally recognize the possibility of being 
united to him, or should find that she was incapable of 
making up her mind to it, she could fulfil honorably and 
honestly the promise which she had made, to reflect upon 
it without distraction and without restraint. 

She resolved to wait, before announcing this news to 
the people at Riesenburg, until Count Christian should 
reply to her first letter ; but the reply did not arrive, and 
Consuelo was beginning to think that the old count had 
abandoned the idea of that mésalliance, and was trying 
to induce Albert to abandon it, when she received se- 
cretly, through Keller, a letter in these terms: 

" You promised to write to me; you have done it indi- 
rectly by confiding to my father the embarrassment of 
your present situation. I see that you are subjected to a 
yoke from which I should consider it a crime to rescue 
you ; I see that my dear father is alarmed on my account 

«5 
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at the consequences of your submission to Porpora. For 
my own part, Consuelo, I am alarmed at nothing thus 
far, because you express to my father regret and dismay 
at the decision which you are urged to make ; this is to 
me a sufficient proof of your intention not to pronounce 
lightly my sentence of everlasting despair. No ! you will 
not break your word — you will try to love me. What 
matters it to me where you are, or what you are doing, 
or the situation which glory or prejudice may assign ta 
you among men, or the time and the obstacles which 
keep you apart from me, if I hope, and if you tell me to 
hope ? I suffer terribly, of course, but I can suffer all 
without giving way, so long as you have not extinguished 
the spark of hope within me. 

11 1 am waiting — I am able to wait 1 Do not fear to 
alarm me by taking time to reply ; do not write to roe 
under the influence of dread or compassion, to which I do 
not wish to owe any consideration. Weigh my destiny 
in your heart, and my soul in yours ; and when the time 
has come — when you are sure of yourself, whether you 
be in a nun's cell or on the boards of a theatre, tell me 
never to trouble you more, or to come and join you. 1 
shall be at your feet, or I shall be dumb forever, ac- 
cording as you bid me. 

"ALBERT." 

"Oh! noble Albert!" cried Consuelo, putting the 
letter to her lips. " I feel that I do love you. It would 
be impossible not to love you, and I do not propose to 
hesitate about telling you so. I will at once reward by 
my promise the constancy and devotion of your love." 

She at once began to write, but Porpora's voice made 
her conceal hastily in her bosom both Albert's letter and 
the reply which she had begun. Throughout the day she 
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did not have a moment's leisure when she could safely 
resume her letter. It seemed to her that the crafty old 
man had divined her desire to be alone, and that he made 
it his duty to thwart it. When night came, Consuelo 
felt calmer and realized that so serious a decision de- 
manded a longer test of her own emotions. She must 
not expose Albert to the deplorable consequences of a 
change in her feelings. She read the young count's 
letter a hundred times, and saw that he dreaded equally 
the pain of a refusal and the too great precipitation of a 
promise. She determined to reflect a day or two upon 
her reply ; Albert himself seemed to demand it. 

The life which Consuelo was at this time leading at 
the embassy was very pleasant and very regular. In 
order to give no opening for unkind suppositions, Corner 
had the delicacy never to visit her in her apartments, 
and never to invite her to his, even with Porpora. He 
met her only at Madame Wilhelmina's, where he could 
talk to her without compromising her, and where she was 
always ready to sing before a chosen few. Joseph, also, 
was admitted there to take part in the music. Caffariello 
often came there, Count Hoditz occasionally, and Metas- 
tasio rarely. All three deplored Consuelo's failure, but 
neither of them had had the courage or the perseverance 
to fight her battle. Porpora was indignant with them, 
and had much difficulty in concealing it. Consuelo ex- 
erted herself to appease him, and to induce him to accept 
men as they were, with their deficiencies and their weak- 
nesses. She urged him to work, and, thanks to her, he 
had from time to time a gleam of hope and enthusiasm. 
She encouraged him only in the spleen which prevented 
him from taking her into society to exhibit her voice. 
Overjoyed to be forgotten by those great people whose 
acquaintance had filled her with terror and repugnance, 
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she devoted herself to serious study, to pleasant reve- 
ries, cultivated Haydn's friendship, which had become 
calm and brotherly, and said to herself every day as she 
ministered to her old professor, that nature, if it had not 
fitted her for a life without emotion and action, had 
fitted her even less for the emotions of vanity and the 
activity of ambition. She had often dreamed, and, in 
spite of herself, continued to dream, of a more exciting 
existence, of keener joys of the heart, of more far- 
reaching pleasures of the intellect ; but as the world of 
art, which she had imagined so pure, so sympathetic 
and so noble, manifested itself to her eyes only in the 
most horrible guise, she preferred an obscure and retired 
life, warm affections, and hard-working solitude. 

Consuelo had no new reflections to make concerning 
the offer of the Rudolstadts. She could not harbor a doubt 
concerning their generosity, the unchangeable purity 
of the son's love for her, or of the indulgent affection of 
the father. She no longer had to question her reason and 
her conscience. Both alike spoke in Albert's behalf. 
This time she had triumphed without an effort over the 
memory of Anzoleto. A victory over love gives strength 
for all other victories. So she no longer feared seduc- 
tion ; she felt safe henceforth from any sort of fascina- 
tion. And yet, with all that, passion did not speak 
vehemently for Albert in her heart. Again and always 
she must question that heart, in whose depths the idea of 
perfect love was welcomed with strange calmness. 
Seated at her window, the innocent child often watched 
the young men of the city pass by. Audacious students, 
noblemen, melancholy artists, haughty gallants, all were 
made the object of a pure and serious scrutiny on her 
part. " Is it true," she would say to herself, " that my 
heart is whimsical and frivolous ? Am I capable of loving 
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suddenly, madly and irresistibly at first sight, as many 
of my companions at the Scuola used to boast or confess 
to one another that they were ? Is love a magic light- 
ning flash, which strikes us and turns us violently aside 
from our plighted affections or from our peaceful ignor- 
ance? Is there among all these men who sometimes 
look up at my window a single glance which disturbs 
and fascinates me ? Does this man, with his tall figure 
and haughty bearing, seem to me handsomer and nobler 
than Albert ? Does this other, with his beautiful hair 
and his fashionable costume, efface in my heart the 
image of my betrothed ? Or would I be the gorgeously 
dressed lady whom I see yonder, in her carriage, with a 
magnificent gentleman who holds her fan and hands her 
her gloves ? Is there in all this panorama anything that 
makes me tremble, blush, palpitate or dream ? No,. no, 
in very truth ! Speak, my heart, give judgment ; I con- 
sult you and I will obey you. I hardly know you, alas ! 
I have had so little time to obey you since I was born ! 
I never accustomed you to be thwarted. I placed in 
your hands the control of my life, without scrutinizing 
the prudence of your impulses. Somebody shattered 
you, my poor heart, and now that conscience has sub- 
dued you, you no longer dare to live ; you know not 
what to reply. Speak, I say, awake and choose ! Well ! 
You say nothing, and you wish for none of those we see ? 
— No ! — Nor do you wish for Anzoleto ? — No ! — Then it 
is Albert for whom you call ? — It seems to me that you 
say ' yes.' " — And every day Consuelo went away from 
her window with a bright smile upon her lips and a sweet 
clear flame in her eyes. 

At the end of a month, her mind being perfectly calm, 
she answered Albert, very slowly, and almost feeling her 
pulse at every letter that her pen formed : 
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" I love no one but you, and I am almost sure that I 
love you. Now let me dream of the possibility of our 
union. Dream of it yourself. Let us seek together some 
way to avoid giving pain to your father and to my master, 
and to avoid becoming selfish on becoming happy." 

She added to that note a short letter for Count Chris- 
tian, in which she described the quiet life she was lead- 
ing, and informed him of the respite which she owed to 
Porpora's new plans. She asked him to reflect and decide 
upon the best way of disarming Porpora, and to commu- 
nicate with her in a month ; another month would then 
remain to prepare the matter, before the final result of 
the affair on foot in Berlin. 

Consuelo, having sealed these two letters, placed them 
on her table and fell asleep. A delicious tranquillity had 
descended upon her heart, and never for many months 
had she enjoyed such a pleasant sleep. She awoke late, 
and rose hastily to see Keller, who had promised to come 
for her letters at eight o'clock. It was then nine, and, 
while hastily dressing herself, Consuelo saw with terror 
that the letter was no longer in the place where she had 
put it. She sought it everywhere, but could not find it. 
She went out to see if Keller was waiting in the recep- 
tion-room. Neither Keller nor Joseph was there, and, as 
she returned to her own room to make a further search, 
she saw Porpora coming from his, and gazing at her with 
a stern expression. 

"What are you looking for ? " he said. 

"A sheet of music which I have mislaid." 

"You lie; you are looking for a letter." 

" Master " 

"Hush, Consuelo, you do not yet know how to lie; 
do not learn." 
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" Master, what have you done with that letter ? " 

"I have given it to Keller." 

"Why — why did you give it to him, master ? " 

44 Because he came to get it. You told him yesterday 
to come. You do not know how to pretend, Consuelo, 
or else my ears are keener than you think." 

"Ortce more," said Consuelo, firmly, " what have you 
done with my letter ? " 

" I have told you once; why do you ask me again. I 
consider it very unbecoming that a young girl, virtuous 
as you are, and as I presume you wish to remain, should 
hand letters secretly to her hair-dresser. To prevent 
that man from forming a bad idea of you, I handed him 
the letter very tranquilly, and bade him despatch it for 
you. He certainly will not believe that you conceal a 
guilty secret from your adopted father." 

"You are right, master; you did well ; forgive me." 

" I forgive you ; let us say no more about it." 

"And — did you read my letter?" added Consuelo, 
with a timid, coaxing air. 

"What do you take me for ? " retorted Porpora, with 
a terrible frown. 

"Forgive me for all I have said," said Consuelo, 
kneeling before him and trying to take his hand. " Let 
me open my heart to you." 

" Not another word," replied the master, pushing her 
away. 

And he returned to his room, closing the door noisily 
behind him. 

Consuelo hoped that, when the first squall had passed, 
she might soothe him and have a decisive explanation 
with him. She felt strong enough to tell him her whole 
thought, and flattered herself that she could thereby 
hasten the fruit of her plans ; but he refused to enter 
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into any explanation, and his severity in that direction 
was lasting and immovable. In other respects he showed 
her as much affection as usual, and, indeed, from that 
day he seemed to be more cheerful, and to have more 
courage. Consuelo looked upon that as a good augury, 
and confidently awaited the reply from Riesenburg. 

Porpora had not lied ; he had burned Consuelo's letters 
without reading them, but he had kept the envelope, and 
had substituted a letter from himself to Count Christian. 
He believed that by that bold step he had saved his 
pupil, and had preserved old Rudolstadt from a sacrifice 
beyond his strength. He thought that he had performed 
the duty of a faithful friend toward him, and that of a 
wise and sympathetic father toward Consuelo. He did 
not foresee that he might deal Count Albert his death 
blow. He hardly knew him. He believed that Consuelo 
had exaggerated ; that that young man was neither so 
much in love nor so ill as she imagined; in a word, 
he believed, like all old men, that love has limits, and 
that grief kills nobody. 



XCIII 

In the expectation of a reply which she was destined 
not to receive, since Porpora had burned her letter, Con- 
suelo continued the calm and studious manner of life 
which she had adopted. Her presence attracted to Wil- 
helmina's abode several very distinguished persons, 
whom she took great pleasure in meeting there often, 
among others Baron Frederick von Trenck, who in- 
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spired a genuine sympathy in her. He had the delicacy 
not to address her as an old acquaintance the first time 
he saw her, but to procure an introduction to her after 
she had sung, as an admirer profoundly moved by what 
he had heard. Consuelo's first impulse on meeting again 
that well-favored and noble-hearted young man, who 
had so gallantly saved her from Herr Mayer and his 
band, was to offer him her hand. The baron, who did 
not wish that she should be guilty of an imprudence 
through gratitude for him, made haste to take her hand 
respectfully, as if to lead her to her chair, and pressed it 
gently to thank her. She learned afterward from Joseph, 
of whom he was taking music lessons, that he never 
failed to ask about her with interest, and to speak of her 
with admiration ; but that, in obedience to an exquisite 
refinement of sentiment, he had forborne to ask a single 
question concerning the motive of her disguise, or the 
cause of their perilous journey, or the nature of the feel- 
ings which they might have entertained or might still 
entertain for each other. 

" I do not know what he thinks about it," added Jo- 
seph, " but I assure you that there is no woman of whom 
he speaks with more respect and esteem than of you." 

"In that case, my friend," said Consuelo, "I author- 
ize you to tell him our whole story and my whole story, 
if you choose, without, however, mentioning the family 
of Rudolstadt. I long to be esteemed without reserve 
by the man to whom we owe our lives, and who has be- 
haved so nobly toward me in every respect." 

A few weeks later, Herr von Trenck, having finished 
his mission at Vienna, was suddenly recalled by Fred- 
erick, and came to the embassy one morning to bid a 
hasty farewell to Signor Corner. Consuelo met him in 
the porch as she was about to leave the house. As they 
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were alone, he went to her and took her hand, which he 
kissed affectionately. 

"Permit me," he said, "to express to you, for the 
first and perhaps for the last time in my life, the senti* 
ment toward you of which my heart is full. I did not 
need to hear your story from Beppo to be filled with ven- 
eration for you. There are faces which never deceive, 
and I needed but a single glance to foresee and divine in 
you a great intellect and a great heart, If I had known 
at Passau that our dear Joseph was so little on his guard, 
I would have protected you against the familiarities of 
Count Hoditz, which I foresaw only too well, although I 
had done my best to make him understand that he was 
making a mistake, and would make himself ridiculous. 
By the way, the excellent Hoditz told me himself how 
you laughed at him, and he is extremely grateful to you 
for having kept his secret. For my part, I shall never 
forget the romantic adventure to which I owe the good 
fortune of knowing you ; and even if I should have to 
pay for it with my fortune and my future, I should still 
reckon it among the happiest days of my life." 

" Do you believe, baron," said Consuelo, " that it can 
have such consequences ? " 

" I trust not, and yet everything is possible at the 
Court of Prussia." 

" You make me terribly afraid of Prussia ; but do you 
know, baron, that it is quite possible that I shall 
have the pleasure of meeting you there before long? 
There is talk of an engagement for me in Berlin." 

" Really ! " cried Trenck, whose face lighted up with 
sudden joy. " God grant that that plan may be carried 
out ! I can be of use to you at Berlin, and you must 
count upon me as upon a brother. Yes, I have a broth- 
erly affection for you, Consuelo, and if I had been free, 
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I should not perhaps have been able to defend myself 
against a warmer sentiment ; but you are not free either, 
and sacred, eternal ties make it impossible for me to 
envy the happy man who desires your hand. Whoever 
he may be, signora, be sure that he will find in me a 
friend if he so desires, and, if he ever has need of me, a 
champion against the prejudices of the world. Alas ! I 
too, Consuelo, have in my life a terrible obstacle be- 
tween myself and the object of my love ; but he who 
loves you is a man, and can destroy the obstacle, while 
the woman whom I love, who is of higher rank than I, 
has neither the power, nor the right, nor the strength, 
nor the liberty to help me to surmount it." 

"And can 1 do nothing for her or for you ? " said Con- 
suelo. " For the first time in my life I regret the impo- 
tence of my humble station." 

"Who knows," cried the baron, warmly; "you may 
perhaps be able to do more than you think ; if not to 
unite us, at least to soften sometimes the horror of our 
separation. Do you feel that you have the courage to 
risk some danger for us ? " 

"With as much pleasure as that with which you ex- 
posed your life to save me." 

" Very good, I rely upon you. Remember this prom- 
ise, Consuelo. Perhaps I shall remind you of it unex- 
pectedly." 

"At whatever time in my life it may be, I shall not 
have forgotten it," she replied, offering him her hand. 

"Then," said he, "give me a token, a pledge of tri- 
fling value, which I can send you when the time comes ; 
for I have a presentiment of great conflicts awaiting me, 
and there may be circumstances under which my signa- 
ture, or even my seal, might compromise her and you ! " 

" Will this music portfolio do, which I was about to 
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take to some one from my master ? I will obtain another, 
and I will make a mark on this one so that I can recog- 
nize it if necessary." 

"Why not? Indeed, a music portfolio is the best 
thing to send without arousing suspicion. But I will detach 
the leaves, so that I can use it more than once. Make a 
mark on every leaf." 

Consuelo, placing the portfolio on the stair-rail, wrote 
the name Bertoni on every leaf. The baron rolled it up 
and carried it away, after swearing everlasting affection 
for our heroine. 

About this time, Madame Tesi fell sick, and the per- 
formances at the Imperial Theatre were in danger of 
being suspended, for she played the most important parts 
there. Corilla might take her place in an emergency. 
She had had great success at the court and in the city. 
Her beauty and her alluring coquetry turned the heads 
of all those honest German noblemen, and they did not 
think of being exacting because her voice was a little 
worn and her acting a little spasmodic. Everything was 
lovely on the part of so lovely a person. Her snow- 
white shoulders produced admirable notes, her well- 
rounded arms always sang true, and her superb attitudes 
justified the boldest flourishes. Despite the purism in 
music upon which the court prided itself, people submit- 
ted there, as at Venice, to the fascination of the languor- 
ous glance ; and Madame Corilla prepared in her boudoir 
several influential subjects for the enthusiasm and ex- 
citement of the performance. 

So she boldly offered herself to sing Madame Tesi's 
rôles temporarily ; but the embarrassing thing was to 
replace her in the parts which she had sung hitherto. 
Madame Holzbailer's flute-like voice put her out of the 
question. It became necessary, therefore, either to 
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admit Consuelo, or to put up with something of an infe- 
rior quality. Porpora stormed about like a demon ; Me- 
tastasio, thoroughly displeased with Corilla's Lombard 
pronunciation, and indignant at the noise she made in 
order to drown the other parts, — in direct opposition to 
the spirit of the poem and in spite of the stage directions, 
— no longer took any pains to conceal his dislike for her 
and his sympathy for the conscientious and intelligent 
Porporina. Caffariello, who was paying court to Ma- 
dame Tesi, which Madame Tesi already detested Corilla 
for having tried to dispute with her her effects and the 
sceptre of beauty, boldly demanded Consuelo's admis- 
sion. HolzbaUer, desirous to uphold the credit of his 
management, but, terrified at the thought of the ascend- 
ancy which Porpora would very soon acquire if he once 
obtained a footing in the wings, did not know which way 
to turn. Consuelo's judicious conduct had gained her 
enough partisans to make it difficult to impose longer on the 
empress. As a result of all these circumstances, Consu- 
elo received certain offers ; they hoped by making them 
insignificant to induce her to refuse them. Porpora ac- 
cepted them instantly, and, as usual, without consulting 
her. One fine morning, Consuelo found herself engaged 
for six performances ; and, unable to avoid it, unable to 
understand why after waiting six weeks she received no 
news from the Rudolstadts, she was dragged by Porpora 
to the rehearsal of Metastasio's Antigone, music by Hasse. 
Consuelo had already studied her part with Porpora. 
It was undoubtedly a great trial for the maestro to have 
to teach her the music of his rival, of the most ungrateful 
of all his pupils, of the enemy whom he detested most 
bitterly ; but, in addition to the fact that it was neces- 
sary for him to go through with that in order to obtain 
an opening for his own compositions, Porpora was too 
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conscientious a teacher, too upright an artist not to give 
his most careful and zealous attention to that work. Con* 
suelo seconded him so heartily that he was at once over- 
joyed and distressed. In spite of herself, the poor child 
found Hasse's music magnificent, and her breast seemed 
to expand more freely in the tender and passionate songs 
of the Sassone, than in the grandeur, sometimes a little 
bare and cold, of her own master. Accustomed as she 
had been, when studying the other great masters with 
him, to abandon herself to her own enthusiasm, she was 
forced now to hold herself back when she saw the sad- 
ness of his face and his evident depression after the 
lesson. When she went on the stage to rehearse with 
Caffariello and Corilla, although she knew her part very 
well, she was so agitated that she was hardly able to 
open the scene between Ismene and Berenice, which 
opens with the words : 



•• 



No ; tutto, o Berenice, 

Tu non apri il tuo cor," etc.* 

To which Corilla had to reply : 

«• » » » E tl par poco 
Quel che sai de' miei casi ! "f 

At that point Corilla was interrupted by a loud burst 

of laughter from Caffariello, and, turning upon him with 

eyes gleaming with anger, she asked : 

" What do you see in that that is so amusing ? " 
"You sang it very well, my buxom Berenice," replied 

Caffariello, laughing louder than before. " No one could 

sing it with more sincere feeling." 

* No, Berenice, you do not open your heart frankly. 

t Does what you know of my adventures seem to you of small 
importance? 
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11 Is it the words that amuse you ? " said Holzbaiier, 
who would not have been sorry to repeat to Metastasio 
the great singer's jests concerning his verse. 

" The words are beautiful," replied Caffariello, dryly, 
for he knew what ground he stood upon ; " but their ap- 
plication under the circumstances is so perfect that I 
cannot help laughing. 1 ' 

And he held his sides as he sang them over to Porpora : 

" * * * E ti par poco, 
" Quel che sai di tanti casi ? " 

Corilla, realizing the scathing criticism contained in 
this allusion to her morals, and quivering with indigna- 
tion, hatred, and fear, was on the point of rushing upon 
Consuelo to disfigure her; but her rival's countenance 
was so placid and calm that she dared not. And, as the 
dim light that found its way to the stage fell upon Con- 
suelo's face, the other paused, oppressed by vague mem- 
ories and strange terrors. She had never seen her by 
daylight, or at close quarters, in Venice. Amid the pains 
of childbirth she had had confused glimpses of the little 
Zingaro Bertoni busying himself about her, and she had 
utterly failed to understand his devotion. At that mo- 
ment she strove to collect her thoughts, and, not succeed- 
ing, could not escape from a feeling of uneasiness and 
discomfort that disturbed her throughout the rehearsal. 
The way in which Porporina sang her part contributed 
in no small degree to her ill-humor, and the presence of 
Porpora, her former master, who listened to her in silence 
and with an almost contemptuous air, like a severe judge, 
gradually became a veritable torture to her. Herr HoIz- 
baUer was no less mortified when Porpora declared that 
he conducted the movements all wrong ; but he had no 
choice but to believe him, for he had been present at the 
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rehearsals of the opera conducted by Hasse himself at 
Dresden, at the time of its first production. The man- 
ager was so much in need of sound advice, that that 
need triumphed over his disinclination to listen to Por- 
pora, and imposed silence on his vexation. The maestro 
managed the whole rehearsal, instructed every performer 
as to his or her duties, and even found fault with Caf- 
fariello, who pretended to listen with respect to his opin- 
ions, in order to give them more weight with the others. 
Caffariello was wholly intent upon wounding Madame 
Tesi's impertinent rival, and there was nothing of which 
he was not capable that day in order to attain that object, 
even to an act of resignation and modesty. Thus it is 
that, among artists as among diplomats, on the stage as 
in the monarch's closet, the noblest and the basest things 
have their infinitely petty and frivolous hidden causes. 

On returning home after the rehearsal, Consuelo found 
Joseph bubbling over with mysterious joy; and when 
they were able to speak together privately, she learned 
from him that the worthy canon was in Vienna; that his 
first thought had been to send for his dear Beppo and 
give him an excellent breakfast, while asking a thousand 
questions concerning his dear Bertoni. They had already 
agreed as to the best means of introducing the canon to 
Porpora, so that they could meet on familiar terms, openly 
and without concealment. On the very next day the 
canon presented himself as a patron of Joseph Haydn 
and a great admirer of the maestro ; and Consuelo, pre- 
tending that she wished to thank him for offering to pay 
for lessons for her young friend, apparently met him for 
the first time. That evening the master and his two 
pupils dined with the canon. Unless by an exhibition of 
stoicism of which few musicians of that day, even the 
greatest, could boast, it would have been difficult for Por- 
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pora not to conceive an instant affection for the excellent 
canon, who set such a good table and was so appreciative 
of his works. There was music after dinner, and there- 
after they met almost every day. 

This new turn of affairs diverted Consuelo to some 
extent from the anxiety which Albert's silence was be- 
ginning to cause her. The canon was of a cheerful men- 
tal habit, at once chaste and free, exquisitely refined in 
many respects, just and enlightened in many others. 
Take him for all in all, he was a valuable friend and a 
most lovable man. His company enlivened and strength- 
ened the maestro; the old man's temper became milder, 
and, consequently, Consuelo's home life more agree- 
able. 

One day, when there was no rehearsal — it was the 
second day before the performance of Antigone, — Por- 
pora having gone into the country with a friend, the 
canon proposed to his young friends that they make a 
descent on the priory, to surprise those of his servants 
whom he had left there, and to see for himself, by falling 
upon them like a bomb-shell, whether the gardener's 
wife was taking good care of Angela and the gardener of 
the volkameria. The suggestion was accepted. The 
canon's carriage was stuffed with food and bottles — for 
they could not take a drive of four leagues and not have 
an appetite at the end, — and they reached their destina- 
tion after making something of a détour and leaving the 
carriage at a little distance, that the surprise might be 
more complete. 

The volkameria was thriving wonderfully ; it had 
plenty of warmth, and its roots were moist. It would 
flower no more until the return of warmer weather, but 
its pretty drooping leaves were sprouting vigorously from 
its graceful stalk. The conservatory was well kept, and 
16 
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the blue chrysanthemums defied the winter and seemed 
to laugh behind the glass. Angela, at her nurse's breast, 
also began to laugh when excited thereto by coaxing and 
playing ; and the canon very prudently declared that her 
good disposition must not be abused, because laughter, if 
provoked too often in such little creatures, was likely to 
develop their nervous temperament to an uncomfortable 
degree. 

They were talking freely in the gardener's little cot- 
tage, the canon, enveloped in his fur-lined coat, toast- 
ing his shins before a huge fire of dry roots and pine 
cones, Joseph playing with the gardener's lovely children, 
and Consuelo, seated in the middle of the room, holding 
Angela in her arms, and gazing at her with mixed feelings 
of affection and grief. She was thinking that that child 
belonged to her more than to any other, and that a mys- 
terious fatality linked that tiny creature's fate to her 
own, when the door was suddenly thrown open, and 
Corilla confronted her, like an apparition evoked by her 
melancholy reverie. 

For the first time since the day of her confinement Co- 
rilla had felt, if not an affectionate impulse, at all events a 
spasm of maternal remorse, and had come to see her 
child by stealth. She knew that the canon was living 
in Vienna. She had come behind him, about half an 
hour later, and, not finding even the marks of his wheels 
around the priory, since he had made a détour and ap- 
proached from the other direction, had entered secretly 
through the garden, and found her way, without meeting 
anyone, to the house where she knew that Angela was 
out at nurse ; for she had not failed to make inquiries 
upon that subject. She had laughed heartily over the 
canon's embarrassment and Christian resignation ; but 
she knew nothing of the part Consuelo had had in the 
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adventure. It was with great surprise, therefore, blend- 
ed with terror and consternation, that she saw her rival 
in that place ; and not knowing, not daring to guess what 
child it was that she held in her arms, she was very near 
turning on her heel and running away. But Consuelo, 
who had hugged the child to her breast instinctively, as 
the partridge conceals her young under her wing at the 
approach of the vulture ; Consuelo, who was engaged at 
the theatre, and might on the morrow present in a differ- 
ent light the comedy which she, Corilla, had hitherto 
described in her own way ; Consuelo, who sat gazing at 
her with a mixture of horror and indignation, held her in 
the middle of the room, rooted to the floor, as if fasci- 
nated. 

But Corilla was too consummate an actress to lose for 
long her wits and her tongue. Her tactics were to fore- 
stall humiliation by insult ; and, to tune up, so to speak, 
she began her part with this harangue, in the Venetian 
dialect, in a rapid, biting tone : 

" By the gods, my poor Zingarella, is this house a 
storehouse for foundlings ? Have you too come here to 
fetch yours or to leave it ? I see that we run the same 
risks and have the same fortune. Doubtless our two 
children have the same father, for our adventures both 
date from Venice and from the same period ; and I was 
very sorry for your sake to learn that it was not to join 
you, as we supposed, that the handsome Anzoleto left us 
so suddenly last season, in the midst of his engagement." 

" Signora," rejoined Consuelo, pale but calm, " if I 
had had the ill fortune to be as intimate with Ànzoleto as 
you were, and if 1 had had, as the result of that ill for- 
tune, the good fortune to be a mother, — for that is always 
good fortune to her who knows how to appreciate it, — 
my child would not be here." 
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"Ah ! 1 understand," rejoined the other, with a smoul- 
dering fire in her eyes, "he would be brought up in the 
Villa Zustiniani. You would have had the craft, which I 
lacked, to persuade the dear count that his honor re- 
quired him to acknowledge it. But you had not the ill- 
fortune, so you say, to be Anzoleto's mistress, and Zus- 
tiniani was fortunate enough to leave you no proofs of 
his love. They say that Joseph Haydn, your master's 
pupil, has consoled you for all your misfortunes, and 
doubtless the child you are rocking there " 

" Is yours, signora," cried Joseph, who was beginning 
to understand the dialect very well, and who stepped 
forward between Consuelo and Corilla, with an expres- 
sion that made the latter step back. "Joseph Haydn 
gives you his word for it, for he was present when you 
brought it into the world." 

Joseph's face, which Corilla had not seen since that 
unfortunate day, brought back at once to her mind all 
the circumstances which she had been seeking in vain 
to recall, and Bertoni the zingaro appeared to her with 
the features of the Zingarella Consuelo. A cry of sur- 
prise escaped her, and for a moment anger and shame 
struggled for mastery in her bosom. But cynicism soon 
returned to her heart and insult to her lips. 

" Really, my children," she cried, with a fiendishly be- 
nignant air, "I could not place you. You were both 
very pretty when I met you roaming about the country, 
and Consuelo was a sweet boy in her disguise, on my 
word. So it is in this holy house that she has passed 
her time devoutly with the big canon and little Joseph, 
during the year since she left Venice 1 Well, Zingarella, 
don't be alarmed, my child. We know each other's se- 
cret, and the empress, who wants to know everything, 
shall know nothing about either of us." 
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"Assuming that I have a secret," rejoined Consuelo, 
" it has not been in your hands until to-day ; and 1 was 
in possession of yours on the day that I talked an hour 
with the empress, three days before your contract was 
signed, Corilla." 

"And you slandered me to her ? " cried Corilla, flush- 
ing with wrath. 

" If I had told her what I know about you, you would 
not have been engaged. As you are, it would seem that 
I did not choose to take advantage of the opportunity." 

" But why didn't you ? You must be a great fool !" 
replied Corilla, with an artless perversity admirable to 
behold. 

Consuelo and Joseph could not refrain from smiling as 
their eyes met ; Joseph's smile was full of contempt for 
Corilla ; Consuelo's was angelic and soared heavenward. 

"Yes, signora," she replied with crushing gentleness, 
•' I am what you suggest, and 1 am very happy so," 

•• Not too happy, my poor girl, since I was engaged 
and you were not ! " replied Corilla, shaken in her an- 
tipathy, and inclined to be thoughtful. "1 was told in 
Venice that you lacked wit and that you would never 
know how to make your way in the world. That was the 
only true thing that Anzoleto ever told me about you. 
But what can I do ? It isn't my fault that you are like 
that. If 1 had been in your place, I would have told 
what 1 knew about Corilla ; I would have held myself 
out as a virgin — a saint. The empress would have be- 
lieved it — she is easily convinced — and I would have 
supplanted all my rivals. But you didn't do it ! It is 
strange, and I pity you for having so little idea how to 
steer your boat." 

At that, contempt carried the day over indignation. 
Consuelo and Joseph roared with laughter, and Corilla, 
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who, in her consciousness of what she called mentally 
her rival's impotence, laid aside the aggressive bitterness 
with which she had armed herself at first, made herself 
at home, drew a chair to the fire, and disposed herself to 
continue the conversation tranquilly, in order to gauge 
more accurately the strength and weakness of her ad- 
versaries. At that moment she found herself face to face 
with the canon, whom she had not as yet seen, because 
he, guided by the instinct of ecclesiastical prudence, had 
motioned to the gardener's buxom consort and her two 
children to stand in front of him until he had found out 
what was going on. 



XCIV 

After the insinuation she had let fall a few moments 
earlier concerning Consuelo's relations with the "big 
canon," the sudden appearance of the latter produced 
upon Corilla something of the effect of the head of Me- 
dusa. But she soon recovered her courage, reflecting 
that she had spoken in the Venetian dialect, and saluted 
him in German with that mixture of embarrassment and 
insolence which characterizes the glance and the peculiar 
cast of countenance of the woman of evil life. The canon, 
ordinarily so gracious and courtly in his hospitality, did 
not rise however, and did not even return the salutation. 
Corilla, who had inquired about him at Vienna, had heard 
from everybody that he was exceedingly well-bred, a 
great lover of music, and quite incapable of preaching a 
sermon at a woman, especially a singer. She had deter- 
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mined to go and see him, and to exert her powers of fas- 
cination, in order to prevent him from speaking against 
her. But, if she had, in matters of that sort, the species 
of wit that Consuelo lacked, she also had that habitual 
recklessness and lack of effort which go with a disorderly 
life, with indolence, and, although this may seem a curi- 
ous conjunction of ideas, with impunity. All these 
failings exist together in the life of coarse organizations. 
Sluggishness of body and mind render the effects of in- 
trigue powerless, and Corilla, who was inclined by 
instinct to every sort of perfidy, rarely had the energy 
to carry it out. She had therefore postponed her visit to 
the canon from day to day, and when she found him so 
cold and stern, she began to be perceptibly disconcerted. 

Thereupon she sought by a display of audacity to re- 
cover lost ground, and said to Consuelo, who still held 
Angela in her arms : 

"Well, why don't you let me kiss my daughter and 
lay her at his reverence's feet, to " 

"Signera Corilla," said the canon, in the same dry and 
coldly ironical tone in which he used to say Fr au Brigitta, 
"do me the favor to let that child alone." 

And, he continued, speaking in Italian, with perfect 
correctness, although with a somewhat too marked mod- 
eration, and without removing his cap : 

" 1 have been listening to you for a quarter of an hour ; 
and although 1 am not very familiar with your dialect, 1 
have understood enough to justify me in saying to you 
that you are the most shameless hussy I have ever met 
in my life. However, I believe that you are more stupid 
than evil-minded, and more cowardly than dangerous. 
You are incapable of understanding noble deeds, and it 
would be a waste of time to try to make you understand 
them. 1 have but one thing to say to you : this young 
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woman, this virgin, this saint, as you called her just now, 
intending to be satirical, you sully by speaking to her; 
therefore speak to her no more. As for this child, who 
was born of you, you would blight her by touching her; 
therefore touch her not. A child is a sacred creature ; 
Consuelo said so, and I understand her. It was through 
the intercession, the persuasion of this same Consuelo, 
that 1 finally dared to take charge of your daughter, with- 
out dread that the perverse instincts which she may in- 
herit from you will some day cause me to repent it. We 
said to ourselves that the divine mercy bestowed upon 
every creature the power to know and to do what is right, 
and we agreed to teach her the right and to make it pleas- 
ant and easy for her. With you it would be altogether 
different. Be good enough therefore, from this day forth, 
to cease to look upon the child as yours. You abandoned 
her, you gave her up ; she no longer belongs to you. You 
left behind a sum of money to pay for her education." 

He made a sign to the gardener's wife, who, under his 
instructions, had taken from the cupboard a bag tied up 
and sealed, the same which Corilla had sent to the canon 
with her daughter, and which had not been opened. He 
took it and dropped it at Corilla's feet, saying : 

"We have no use for it, and we will have none of it. 
Now, I beg you to leave my house and never to set foot 
within my doors again on any pretext whatsoever. On 
that condition, and the further one that you never venture 
to open your mouth concerning the circumstances which 
required us to enter into relations with you, we promise 
you the most absolute silence touching your own con- 
cerns. But if you do otherwise, I warn you that I have 
more ways than you think of to convince her Imperial 
Majesty of the truth, and that you will be very likely to 
exchange your theatrical laurels and the applause of your 
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admirers for a sojourn of several years in a convent for 
penitent Magdalens." 

Having delivered himself thus, the canon rose, mo- 
tioned to the nurse to take the child, and to Consuelo 
to withdraw with Joseph to the end of the room ; then he 
pointed to the door, and Corilla, terrified, pale and tremb- 
ling, went out with a convulsive movement and as if 
dazed, with no idea where she was going, with no under- 
standing of what was taking place about her. 

The canon was inspired, during this species of impre- 
cation, by the righteous indignation of an honest man, 
which had little by little made him strangely impressive. 
The habit of command, which the priest never loses en- 
tirely, and the imperious attitude of royalty, which runs 
in the blood to some extent and which at that moment 
betrayed the natural son of Augustus II., endowed the 
canon, unknown to himself perhaps, with a sort of irre- 
sistible majesty. Corilla, to whom no man had ever 
spoken thus with the stern calmness of truth, felt more 
terror and awe than her frantic lovers had ever inspired, 
with their insults born of contempt and vindictiveness. 
Being an Italian and superstitious, she was really afraid 
of that priest and his anathema, and she fled wildly 
through the gardens, while the canon, exhausted by that 
outburst so opposed to his customary playful and kindly 
manners, fell back upon his chair, with pale cheeks and 
almost fainting. 

As she hastened to his assistance, Consuelo involun- 
tarily followed with her eye poor Corilla's agitated and 
wavering steps. She saw her stumble at the end of the 
path and fall on the grass, whether because she had made 
a misstep in her confusion, or because she was no longer 
strong enough to stand. Carried away by her kind heart, 
and deeming the lesson more cruel than she could have 
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dealt out to her, she left the canon in Joseph's care and 
ran after her rival, who was in the throes of a violent 
nervous paroxysm. Being unable to calm her, and not 
daring to take her back to the priory, she prevented her 
from rolling on the ground and digging her nails into the 
gravel. Corilla was like a mad woman for some mo- 
ments; but when she had recognized the woman who 
was helping her and who was struggling to pacify her, 
she became calmer, and her cheeks turned a bluish white. 
Her drawn lips maintained a gloomy silence, and her 
dull eyes were obstinately fastened on the earth. She 
allowed herself, however, to be assisted to the gate, and 
entered her carriage, supported by her rival, without 
saying a single word. 

" Are you very ill ? " said Consuelo, terrified by the 
alteration of her features. " Let me go with you a little 
way; 1 will return on foot." 

Corilla's only reply was to push her roughly away; 
then she glanced at her for a moment with an impenetra- 
ble expression. And suddenly, bursting into tears, she 
hid her face in her hands, motioned to the coachman to 
drive on, and lowered the curtain between herself and 
her generous enemy. 

On the following day, at the time appointed for the 
final rehearsal of Antigone, Consuelo was in her place, 
awaiting Corilla's arrival, to begin. The latter sent her 
servant to say that she would be there in half an hour. 
Caffariello abused her roundly, declared that he was not 
at the orders of such a light-o'-love, that he would not 
wait for her, and started to go away. Madame Tesi, pale 
and ill as she was, had determined to be present at the 
rehearsal, to divert herself at Corilla 's expense ; she had 
ordered a stage sofa to be brought for her, and, lying at 
full length upon it, behind the first flat scene, which rep- 
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resented a drawn curtain — what in the language of the 
wings is called Harlequin's cloak, — she pacified her friend, 
and insisted upon waiting for Corilla, thinking that her 
hesitation to appear was due to her desire to escape her 
critical observation. At last Corilla arrived, paler and 
more languid than Madame Tesi herself, who recovered 
strength and color when she saw her thus. Instead of 
throwing off her cloak and headgear with the majestic 
sweep and the nonchalant air which she usually assumed, 
she dropped upon a gilt throne which had been accident- 
ally left at the rear of the stage, and said to Holzballer in 
a faint voice : 

" Signor manager, 1 am horribly ill, 1 have no voice, I 
have passed a horrible night" — " With whom ? " queried 
La Tesi to Caffariello, listlessly. — " And for all these 
reasons," continued Corilla, " it is impossible for me to 
rehearse to-day or to sing to-morrow, unless I take my 
former role of Ismene, and you give Berenice to some- 
body else." 

" Can you think of such a thing, signora ? " cried Holz- 
baller, as if struck by lightning. " Can you think of 
putting forward such a pretext on the eve of the perform- 
ance, when the court has fixed the hour ? It is impossi- 
ble, I cannot for a moment dream of consenting." 

"You will have to consent," she retorted, resuming 
her natural voice, which was not sweet. " 1 was en- 
gaged for second rôles, and there is nothing in my con- 
tract to make me accept anything else. It was simply 
my desire to oblige that led me to take the first rôles, Sig- 
nora Tesi being ill, in order not to interrupt the pleasures 
of the court. Now 1 am myself too ill to keep my promise, 
and you cannot make me sing against my will." 

" My dear friend, we will make you sing by royal order," 
interposed Caffariello, "and you will sing badly — we are 
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prepared for that. That is a petty misfortune to be 
added to all those which you have chosen to risk in your 
life; but it is too late to repent. You should have re- 
flected a little sooner. You have presumed too far on 
your powers. You will make a fiasco; that is of little 
consequence to us. I will sing in such a way as to make 
people forget that there is such a rôle as Berenice. Por- 
porina, too, in her small part of Ismene, will help to 
make up to the audience for what it loses, and every- 
body will be satisfied except you. It will be a lesson by 
which you may or may not profit another time." 

" You are very much mistaken concerning the reasons 
of my refusal to sing," replied Corilla, with the utmost 
assurance. " If I were not ill, I would sing the part as 
well as another, perhaps ; but, as I cannot sing it, there 
is someone here who will sing it better than it has ever 
yet been sung in Vienna. So the performance need not 
be delayed, and I will gladly resume my old rôle of Is* 
mené, which does not tire me." 

"Do you imagine," said Holzbaiier, in amazement, 
"that Madame Tesi will be well enough to-morrow to 
sing her part ? " 

" I know very well that Madame Tesi will not be able 
to sing for a long while," said Corilla, in a loud voice, so 
that she could be heard, from the throne on which she 
sat majestically, by Madame Tesi, lying on her sofa ten 
paces distant ; " just see how changed she is ! her face is 
ghastly to look at. But, as I have told you, you have a 
perfect, incomparable Berenice, superior to us all ; and 
here she is," she added, rising and taking Consuelo's 
hand to draw her into the midst of the restless, excited 
group that had gathered about herself. 

" I ? " cried Consuelo, thinking that she must be dream- 
ing. 
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"Yes, you I" cried Corilla, forcing her down on the 
throne with a convulsive movement. " Now you are a 
queen, Porporina, now you are in the front rank ; it is I 
who place you there, for I owed it to you. Do not forget 
it!" 

HolzbaUer, in his distress, on the brink of a breach of 
his engagement and of being compelled, perhaps, to offer 
his resignation, could not reject this unexpected succor. 
He had seen clearly enough, from the way in which Con- 
suelo had done Ismene, that she could take the part of 
Berenice satisfactorily. Despite his dislike for her and 
for Porpora, he had but a single fear at that moment, and 
that was that she would not accept the part. 

She did, in fact, object very seriously ; and, pressing 
Corilla's hands warmly, she begged her in an undertone 
not to make for her sake a sacrifice for which she cared 
so little ; whereas, in the eyes of her rival, it was the 
most terrible of atonements, and the most humiliating 
act of submission that she could impose upon herself. 
Corilla's resolution was immovable. Madame Tesi, 
alarmed by this serious rivalry with which she was 
threatened, was strongly inclined to try her own voice 
and to resume her rôle, though she were to expire after 
the performance, for she was really seriously ill ; but she 
dared not do it. At the court theatre there was no in- 
dulgence for the caprices which the easy-going sovereign 
of our days, the good-natured public, endures so patiently. 
The court expected something new in this rôle of Bere- 
nice: it had been promised, and the empress counted 
upon it. 

" Come, make up your mind," said Caffariello to Con- 
suelo ; "this is the first display of sense Corilla has ever 
made in her life ; let us make the most of it." 

•' But I don't know the part ; 1 have never studied it," 
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said Consuelo; "I shall not be able to learn it by to- 
morrow." 

" You have heard It ; therefore you know it, and you 
shall sing it to-morrow," said Porpora at last, in a voice 
of thunder. "Come, no more faces, and let us have an 
end of this discussion. Here we have wasted more than 
an hour in idle talk. Stgnor manager, tell the violins to 
begin. And you, Berenice, to the stage 1 No score! put 
down that score ! When you have rehearsed three times, 
you should know all the parts by heart ! " 

"No, tutto, O Berenice," sang Corilla, become Ismene 
once more ; " Tu non apri il tuo cor. " 

" And now," she thought, judging Consuelo's pride by 
her own, "all that she knows of my adventures will seem 
of small consequence to her." 

Consuelo, whose extraordinary memory and triumph- 
ant facility were well known to Porpora, sang the part, 
music and words, without the slightest hesitation. Ma- 
dame Tesi was so impressed by her singing and acting 
that she felt much worse and was taken home after the 
first act. On the morrow, Consuelo had to prepare her 
costume, arrange for the effects of her rôle, and go over 
the whole part carefully by five o'clock in the afternoon. 
Her success was so complete that the empress said, as 
she left the theatre : 

"That girl is a marvel; I really must find a husband 
for her ; 1 will think about it." 

On the following day they began to rehearse Zenobia, 
words by Metastasio, music by Predieri. Corilla again 
persisted in turning over the leading part to Consuelo. 
Madame HolzbaUer sang the second female rôle in this 
opera ; and, as she was a better musician than Corilla, 
the preparation was much more thorough. Metastasio 
was overjoyed to find that his muse, neglected and for- 
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gotten during the war, was coming into favor again at 
court and arousing a furore in Vienna. He almost 
ceased to think of his troubles; and, spurred on by 
Maria Theresa's good-will and by the duties of his post, 
to write new lyric dramas, he prepared himself by read- 
ing the Greek tragedians and classical Latin authors, to 
produce one of those masterpieces which the Italians in 
Vienna and the Germans in Italy had no hesitation in 
ranking above the tragedies of Corneille, Racine, Shake- 
speare, and Calderon, — in a word, to speak plainly and 
without false shame, above everything. 

We will not pause in the middle of this narrative, al- 
ready so long and laden with details, and abuse the read- 
er's patience, perhaps long since exhausted, by telling 
him what we think of Metastases genius. Little does 
he care for it. We will simply repeat what Consuelo 
said under her breath to Joseph. 

"You can hardly imagine, dear Beppo, how hard it is 
for me to play these parts which are said to be so sub- 
lime and pathetic. To be sure, the words are well ar- 
ranged, and they flow readily off the tongue when you 
sing them; but when you think of the characters in 
whose mouths they are put, it is very hard work to sing 
them, I will not say with emotion, but with a serious 
face. What a strange fancy it is to arrange antiquity 
after the manner of our own time, to represent on the 
stage intrigues, passions, and episodes in morals which 
might be very appropriate in the memoirs of the Mar- 
gravine of Bayreuth, the Baron von Trenck, or the Prin- 
cess von Culmbach, but which are simply absurd anach- 
ronisms on the part of Rhadames, Berenice, and Arsinoe ! 
When I was recovering from my illness at the Castle of 
the Giants, Count Albert used often to read to me, to 
try to put me to sleep ; but I generally did not go to 
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sleep, but listened with all my ears. He read the Greek 
tragedies of Sophocles, Euripides, and iEschylus, and 
read them in Spanish, slowly, but clearly and without 
hesitation, although he had the Greek text before him. 
He was so proficient in all languages, ancient and mod- 
ern, that you would have said he was reading a most ad- 
mirable translation. He strove, he said, to make it literal 
enough to enable me to grasp the genius of the Greeks 
in all its simplicity through the scrupulous fidelity of his 
rendering. Such grandeur, great Heaven ! such meta- 
phors ! such poetic fire and such sobriety 1 How many 
characters ten cubits tall, what pure, strong natures, 
what powerful situations, what deep, genuine sorrows, 
what heartrending, terrible tableaux he exhibited to me! 
and I, still weak, my imagination excited by the violent 
emotions which had caused my illness, was so bewildered 
by what I heard that I fancied, as I listened to him, that 
I was Antigone, Clytemnestra, Medea, Electra, and was 
myself acting in those painful, bloody dramas, not in a 
theatre, by the glare of the footlights, but in ghastly soli- 
tudes, on the threshold of yawning caverns, or under the 
columns of ancient temples, beside cold hearthstones, 
where men bewailed the dead while conspiring against 
the living. I heard the sorrowful choruses of the Trojan 
women and the captives of Dardania. The Eumenides 
danced about me — such infernal figures and to such strange 
measures 1 I cannot think of it all without a pleasant yet 
awe-inspiring recollection which makes me shudder still. 
Never shall I have on the stage, in the realization of ray 
dreams, the same emotions and the same power that I 
then felt stirring in my heart and brain. At that time I 
first felt that I was really a tragedienne, and conceived 
types of character of which no artist had furnished me 
with the model. It was at that time that I understood 
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the drama, the tragic possibilities, the power of the stage ; 
and, as Albert read, I would improvise mentally an air 
to which I would sing to myself all that I heard. I some- 
times surprised myself in the attitude and with the fea- 
tures of the characters whose words he was reading, and 
it often happened that he would pause in dismay, fancy- 
ing that he saw Andromache or Ariadne before him. 
Ah! I learned more and divined more, I tell you, in a 
month of those readings than I shall do in all my life if I 
spend it singing Metastases dramas ; and if the compos- 
ers had not expressed in the music the feeling and truth 
that are lacking in the action of the plays, I think that I 
should succumb to the disgust which I feel when the 
Grand Duchess Zenobia talks with Landgrave iEgle, and 
Field-marshal Rhadamanthus quarrels with Zopirus, cor- 
net of Pandours. Oh ! it is all false, false beyond words, 
my dear Beppo 1 false as our costumes, false as Caffari- 
ello Tiridates 9 flaxen wig, false as Madame Holzbaiier's 
Pompadour dishabille in the character of the Armenian 
shepherdess, false as Prince Demetrius's pink calves, 
false as this scenery beside us, which resembles Asia 
about as much as Metastasio resembles old Homer." 

"What you say," rejoined Haydn, "explains to me 
why, although I feel the necessity of writing operas for 
the stage, if I can ever get so far, I feel more inspiration, 
more hope when I think of composing oratorios. Where 
the puerile artifices of the stage do not constantly give 
the lie to the truth of the sentiment expressed, in that 
symphonic frame where all is music, where soul speaks 
to soul through the ear and not through the eyes, it seems 
to me that the composer can put forth the whole of his in- 
spiration and lead the imagination of an audience into 
regions that are truly exalted." 

Joseph and Consuelo, as they conversed thus while 

17 
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waiting until everybody should have arrived for the re- 
hearsal, walked side by side along a large canvas curtain 
at the rear of the stage, which was to represent on that 
occasion the river Araxe, and which, in the half light of 
the stage, was simply a broad band of indigo blue me- 
andering among great blotches of ochre, intended to rep- 
resent the Caucasus mountains. Every one knows 
that these rear curtains, when prepared for the perform- 
ance, are placed one behind another, so as to be wound 
up on a cylinder when the scene is to be changed. In 
the spaces between them the actors walk about during 
the performance ; the supernumeraries take naps or ex- 
change pinches of snuff, seated or lying in the dirt, heed- 
less of the drops of oil which fall irregularly from the 
insecurely-fastened lamps. During the day the actors 
pace up and down through these narrow, gloomy corri- 
dors, repeating their parts or discussing their private 
affairs ; sometimes watching the confidential interviews 
or surprising the wicked machinations of other promenad- 
ers who are talking close beside them but out of sight, 
behind an arm of the sea or a public square. 

Luckily Metastasio was not on the other bank of the 
Araxe while the inexperienced Consuelo was pouring 
forth her artistic indignation in Haydn's ear. The re- 
hearsal began. It was the second rehearsal of Zenobia, 
and it went off so well that the musicians in the orchestra 
applauded, according to custom, by tapping their violins 
with their bows. Predieri's music was charming, and 
Porpora conducted with much more enthusiasm than he 
had been able to muster for Hasse's. The rôle of Tin- 
dates was one of Caffariello's triumphs, and it did not 
occur to him to complain because, while arraying him in 
the guise of a savage Parthian warrior, they made him 
warble like Celadon, and talk like Clitandre. Consuelo, 
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although she felt that her lines were false and stilted in 
the mouth of a heroine of antiquity, found at all events 
a womanly character pleasantly outlined therein. In- 
deed, she was in a measure reminded of her own frame of 
mind between Albert and Anzoleto ; and neglecting alto- 
gether the local color, as we say to-day, to devote her 
whole energy to ,the representation of human feelings, 
she discovered that she was really sublime in that aria, 
the sentiment of which had been so often in her mind : 

Voi leggete in ogni core; 
Voi sapete, giusti Dei, 
Se son puri i voti miei, 
Se innocente e la pie ta. 

So it was that at that moment she was conscious of a 
genuine emotion and a merited triumph. She did not 
need the glance bestowed upon her by Caffariello, who 
was not embarrassed by La Tesfs presence, and admired 
her in all sincerity, to confirm what she already felt, the 
certainty of producing an irresistible effect on all the 
audiences in the world and under all possible conditions, 
with that incomparable aria. So she felt perfectly recon- 
ciled with her part, with the opera, with her comrades, 
and with herself — in a word, with the stage ; and, de- 
spite all the imprecations she had hurled at her profession 
an hour earlier, she could not escape one of those inward 
thrills, so deep, so sudden and so powerful, that it is im- 
possible for any one who is not an artist in something to 
realize what ages of toil, of disappointment and of suffer- 
ing they can redeem. 
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In his capacity as a pupil and still half a servant of 
Porpora, Haydn, eager to hear good music and to study, 
even from a material standpoint, the structure of operas, 
obtained permission to go into the wings when Consuek) 
was singing. For two days he had noticed that Porpora, 
who was at first reluctant to admit him thus to the inner 
regions of the theatre, assented with a good-humored air, 
even before he asked the privilege. That was because 
something new had taken place in the professor's mind. 
Maria Theresa, talking upon musical matters with the 
Venetian ambassador, had reverted to her inevitable 
tnatrimoniomania, as Consuelo called it. She had said to 
him that she should be very glad to see the great singer 
settle at Vienna and marry the young musician who was 
her master's pupil. She had made inquiries about Haydn 
of the ambassador himself, and, as he had said much in 
his favor, had assured her that he gave promise of great 
musical talent, and, above all, that he was a most excel- 
lent Catholic, her majesty had urged him to bring 
about this marriage, promising to bestow a suitable for* 
tune upon the young couple. The idea had pleased 
Signor Corner, who was deeply attached to Joseph, and 
was already allowing him seventy-two francs a month 
to assist him to continue his studies without anxiety. He 
had spoken warmly of him to Porpora, and he, fear* 
ing that Consuelo would persist in her plan of retiring 
from the stage to marry a nobleman, after hesitating a 
long while, after long resistance — his real preference 
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would have been that his pupil should remain unmarried 
and without love — had finally allowed himself to be per- 
suaded. In order to strike a decisive blow, the ambas- 
sador had determined to show him some of Haydn's com- 
positions, and to confess to him that the Serenade with 
which he had seemed so delighted was written by Haydn. 
Porpora had admitted that there was the seed of a great 
talent therein ; that he might turn his talents in the 
proper direction, and assist him by his advice to write 
for the voice ; and, lastly, that it might be a very advan- 
tageous thing for a singer to marry a composer. The 
extreme youth of the couple and their slender resources 
would make it necessary for them to devote themselves 
to hard work, without ambition in any other direction, 
and thus Consuelo would be bound forever to the stage. 
The master surrendered. He had received no reply from 
Riesenburg, nor had Consuelo. This silence made him 
apprehensive of some resistance to his views — some rash 
step on the part of the young count. " If," he thought, 
" I could marry Consuelo to another, or at least induce 
her to become engaged, I should have nothing more to 
fear in that direction." 

The great difficulty was to bring Consuelo to that de- 
termination. To urge it upon her would suggest to her 
the idea of resisting. With his Neapolitan cunning he 
said to himself that circumstances might insensibly effect 
a change in the girl's mind. She was fond of Joseph, 
and Joseph, although he had vanquished love in his heart, 
displayed so much zeal, admiration and devotion for her, 
that Porpora could readily imagine that he was violently 
in love with her. He thought that by not embarrassing 
him in his relations with her he would afford him opportu- 
nities to make his suit acceptable to her, that by inform- 
ing him at the proper time of the empress's plans and his 
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own assent to them, he would give him the courage of 
eloquence and the fire of persuasion. He suddenly ceased 
to treat him roughly and to humiliate him, and left the 
course free for their brotherly intercourse, flattering him- 
self that affairs would move more quickly thus than if he 
should openly interfere. 

Porpora made a great mistake in being too sure of suc- 
cess. He abandoned Consuelo's reputation to slander, 
for nothing more was necessary than to see Joseph talk- 
ing with her in the wings twice in succession to set the 
whole staff of the theatre talking of her intrigue with the 
young man ; and poor Consuelo, trustful and heedless 
like all pure and upright hearts, did not once think of the 
danger or of protecting herself from it. And so, from the 
day of that first rehearsal of Zenobia, eyes were on the 
alert and tongues began to wag. Behind every piece of 
scenery, actors, choristers, and employés of all sorts went 
back and forth, making malevolent or jocose, accusing or 
kindly remarks concerning the scandal of this newly born 
intrigue, or the innocence of this happy betrothal. 

Consuelo, engrossed by her part and her artistic excite- 
ment, neither saw nor heard nor had a presentiment of 
anything wrong. Joseph, naturally pensive, and absorbed 
by the opera which was being sung and by that which he 
was meditating in his musical soul, did hear a few whis- 
pered words, but did not understand them, so far was he 
from flattering himself with a vain hope. When he sur- 
prised as he passed some equivocal remark or some sting- 
ing comment, he would raise his head, and look all about 
him, seeking the object of the satire, and, not finding him, 
and being profoundly indifferent to jests of that sort, he 
would return to his meditations. 

Between each two acts of the opera it was customary 
to give an interlude, and on this day they rehearsed the 
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Impressario délie Canarie, a collection of very bright and 
amusing scenes by Metastasio. Corilla, who played the 
part of an exacting, imperious and whimsical prima donna, 
was perfectly true to nature, and the success which she 
ordinarily had in this trifle consoled her somewhat for the 
sacrifice of her great rôle of Zenobia. While they were 
rehearsing the last part of the interlude, prior to the re- 
hearsal of the third act of the opera, Consuelo, slightly 
oppressed by the agitation of her part, walked behind the 
curtain at the rear, between the terrible valley bristling 
with mountains and precipices, which formed the first 
scene, and the River Araxe, bordered with low mountains, 
which was to appear in the third scene to rest the eyes of 
the sensitive spectator. She was walking back and forth 
rather rapidly, when Joseph brought her her fan which 
she had left in the prompter's box, and which she pro- 
ceeded to use with much pleasure. The natural inclina- 
tion of his heart and Porpora's wilful preoccupation led 
Joseph to join his friend ; her habit of confiding in him 
and the craving to express her feelings led Consuelo 
always to greet him gladly. Of this twofold impulse of 
a sympathy for which the angels in Heaven would not 
have blushed, destiny had determined to make the signal 
and the cause of strange disasters. We know very well 
that our fair novel readers, who are always in a hurry to 
reach a catastrophe, do not care how much mischief is 
wrought ; we beg them to have a little patience. 

"Well, my friend," said Joseph, smiling at Consuelo 
and offering her his hand, " it seems to me that you are 
no longer so dissatisfied with our illustrious churchman's 
drama, and that you found in the prayer an open window 
through which the demon of the genius that possesses you 
has taken his flight for good and all." 

" So you think that I sang it well, do you ? " 
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" Don't you see how red my eyes are ? " 

"Ah ! yes, you have been weeping. Good ! so much 
the better ! I am very glad that I made you weep." 

"As if it were the first time ! But you are getting to be 
an artist of the sort that Porpora wishes to see you, my 
dear Consuelo I The fever of success is kindled within 
you. When you sang in the paths of the Bôhmer-Wald, 
you often saw me weep, and wept yourself, affected by 
the beauty of your singing ; now, it is a different matter ; 
you laugh with joy and quiver with pride when you see 
the tears which you cause to flow. Courage, my Con- 
suelo, you are a prima donna now in the fullest sense of 
the term!" 

" Don't say that, my friend. I shall never be like her 
over there." 

And she pointed in the direction of Corilla, who 
was singing on the stage, on the other side of the 
curtain. 

" Do not take it in evil part," replied Joseph ; " I mean 
that the god of inspiration has conquered you. In vain 
have your cold common sense, your austere philosophy 
and the memory of Riesenburg struggled against the 
spirit of Python. It fills you to the brim and overflows. 
Confess that you are suffocating with pleasure ; I feel 
your arm trembling against mine, your face is animated, 
and I have never seen the expression in your eyes that 
there is at this moment. No, you were not agitated, not 
inspired when Count Albert was reading the Greek tra- 
gedians to you 1 " 

"Ah! how you hurt me!" cried Consuelo, suddenly 
turning pale and withdrawing her arm from Joseph's. 
"Why do you mention that name here ? It is a sacred 
name, it should never be heard in this temple of folly. It 
is a terrible name which, like a thunder-clap, relegates to 
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darkness all the illusions and all the phantoms of my 
golden dreams ! " 

" But, Consuelo, do you want me to tell you some- 
thing ? " rejoined Hadyn after a moment's silence. " You 
will never be able to make up your mind to marry this 



man." 



" Hush ! hush ! I have promised him." 

11 Well, if you keep your promise, you will never be 
happy with him. You leave the stage, renounce the life 
of an artist ? It is an hour too late. You have just tasted 
a joy the memory of which would be the torment of your 
whole life." 

I • You frighten me, Beppo 1 Why do you say such 
things to me to-day ? " 

" I don't know ; I say them to you as it were in spite 
of myself. Your fever has gone into my brain, and it 
seems to me as if when I go home I should write some- 
thing sublime. It may prove to be something insipid ; 
never mind, I feel full of genius for the half hour." 

" How merry, how calm you are 1 For my own part, 
in the midst of this fever of pride and joy of which you 
speak, I feel an excruciating pain, and am inclined to 
laugh and to weep at the same moment." 

" You are suffering, I am certain of that ; you are 
bound to suffer. Just when you feel that your power is 
coming forth into the light, a gloomy thought seizes you 
and freezes your blood." 

" Yes, that is true, and what does it mean ? " 

II It means that you are an artist, and that you have 
imposed upon yourself as a duty the insane obligation, an 
outrage upon God and yourself, of renouncing art." 

" Yesterday it seemed to me that I had not, and to-day 
it seems to me that I have. You see, my nerves are in a 
bad condition, this excitement is terrible and injurious to 
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me, I know it. I have always denied the intensity and 
power of this excitement. I have always previously ap- 
proached the stage calmly, with conscientious and modest 
attention. But to-day I have lost my self control, and if 
I had to perform in public at this moment, it seems to roe 
that I should commit some sublime folly or some wretched 
extravagance. The reins of my will have slipped from 
my hands ; 1 hope that it will not be so to-morrow, for 
this emotion has in it something of delirium and of intense 
suffering at the same time." 

" My poor friend ! I am afraid that it will be always 
like this hereafter, or rather I hope so ; for you will never 
be truly great except under the influence of this emotion. 
I have always heard musicians and actors say that they 
could do nothing without this delirious feeling, this excite- 
ment ; and that, instead of growing calmer with age and 
habit, they become always more impressionable at every 
embrace of their demon." 

" It is a great mystery," said Consuelo, sighing. "It 
doesn't seem to me that vanity, jealousy of others, and a 
cowardly craving for triumph can have taken possession 
of me suddenly and transformed my whole being between 
one day and another. No ! I assure you that when 1 was 
singing Zenobia's prayer and that duet with Tiridates, in 
which Caffariello's passion and emotion bore me onward 
like a whirlwind, I was not thinking of the audience, nor 
of my rivals, nor of myself. I was Zenobia ; I was think- 
ing of the immortal gods of Olympus, with the most in- 
tense Christian fervor, and I was burning with love for 
that dear Caffariello, whom, after the ritornello, I cannot 
look at without laughing. All this is strange, and I begin 
to believe that, dramatic art being a perpetual falsehood, 
God punishes us by making us mad enough to believe in 
it ourselves, and to take seriously what we do to produce 
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illusion in other people. No, it is not lawful for man to 
abuse all the passions and all the emotions of real life to 
make a game of them. God would have us keep our 
minds sound and vigorous for real affections, for useful 
actions ; and when we thwart his views, he chastises us 
and makes us mad." 

" God ! God 1 The will of God ! That is where the 
mystery lies, Consuelo ! Who can fathom God's design 
toward us ? Would He give us from our cradles these 
instincts, these strivings after a certain art, which we 
can never stifle, if He prescribed the use that we are ex- 
pected to make of them ? Why is it that in my childhood 
I did not care for the games of my little playmates ? Why, 
as soon as I was thrown upon my own resources, did I 
set to work at music with a persistency from which 
nothing could divert me, and an assiduity which would 
have killed any other child of my age ? Repose fatigued 
me, work gave me life. It was the same with you, Con- 
suelo. You have told me so a hundred times, and when 
one of us told the other his life, that one fancied that he 
was listening to his own story 1 I tell you that the hand 
of God is in everything, and that all power, all inclina- 
tion is His work even when we do not understand its 
end. You were born an artist, therefore you must be 
one, and whoever prevents you from being one will kill 
you, or make your life worse than the tomb." 

"Ah! Beppo," cried Consuelo, dismayed and almost 
distracted, " if you were really my friend I know what 
you would do." 

"What, dear Consuelo? does not my life belong to 
you ? " 

"You would kill me to-morrow, the moment that the 
curtain falls after I have been truly an artist, truly in- 
spired for the first and last time in my life." 
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"Ah!" said Joseph, with melancholy gayety, "I 
should much prefer to kill your Count Albert or my- 
self." 

At this moment Consuelo raised her eyes toward the 
wing which opened opposite her, and gazed at it with 
melancholy preoccupation. The interior of a large stage, 
seen in the day-time, is something so different from what 
it seems to us from the auditorium, by gas-light, that it 
is impossible to obtain an idea of it when one has not 
seen it thus. Nothing can be more depressing, and dis- 
mal, and awful than that auditorium buried in darkness, 
solitude and silence. If, perchance, a human face should 
appear in one of those boxes, closed like tombs, it would 
seem a spectre, and would make the boldest actor recoil 
in terror. The vague, dim light which falls from a num- 
ber of small, round windows in the eaves at the back of 
the stage descends obliquely over scaffoldings, over gray 
scenery and dusty beams. On the stage, the eye, un- 
aided by the effect of perspective, is amazed at the small 
size of that space where so many persons and passions 
are to perform, simulating majestic movements, imposing 
masses, irresistible impulses, which are made to seem so 
to the spectators, and which are studied out, measured 
to a fraction of an inch, in order not to embarrass and 
confuse one another, or to come to grief against the 
scenery. But, if the stage seems small and trivial, on 
the other hand the height of the vessel destined to carry 
so many scenes and to set in motion so much machinery 
seems enormous, deprived of all the canvas representing 
clouds, cornices or green trees, which are arranged to 
please the spectator's eye during a performance. There 
is something impressive in this disproportionate height, 
and if, on looking at the stage, one fancies one's self in a 
dungeon, en looking at the flies, one would fancy one's 
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self in a Gothic church — a ruined or unfinished church, 
be it understood, — for everything is dull, shapeless and 
unintelligible. Ladders placed haphazard, for the use of 
the machinists, cut off as if at random, and turned without 
apparent cause toward other ladders, which one hardly 
distinguishes in the confusion of these colorless details ; 
masses of boards cut in curious shapes ; scenes turned 
topsy-turvy and tangled like hieroglyphs ; odds and ends 
without name, pulleys and machinery which seem to be 
prepared for unheard-of tortures, or resembling the dreams 
which we dream just before waking, and in which we 
see incomprehensible things while we are making vain 
efforts to find out where we are. Everything is vague 
and sways to and fro, everything seems ready to fall 
apart. You see a man working calmly upon those beams, 
apparently supported by spider's webs ; he may resem- 
ble in your eyes a sailor clinging to the shrouds of a ship, 
or an enormous rat gnawing at the worm-eaten timber. 
You hear words coming from you know not where. 
They are spoken eighty feet above your head, and the 
strange resonance of the echoes that lurk in all the cor- 
ners of that fantastic dome brings them to your ear, dis- 
tinct or confused, according as you take a step forward 
or sidewise, thus changing the acoustic conditions. A 
terrible noise shakes the scaffolding and is repeated in 
prolonged whistles. Is the ceiling falling? Is one of 
those fragile balconies giving way, and burying some un- 
fortunate workman under its ruins ? No, it is a fireman 
sneezing, or a cat rushing in pursuit of her prey amid the 
precipices of that labyrinth suspended in mid air. Be- 
fore you have become accustomed to all these objects and 
all these noises, you are afraid ; you do not know what 
is going on, and what extraordinary apparitions you must 
be prepared to meet. You understand nothing of your 
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surroundings, and the things which one cannot distin- 
guish by sight or by thought, the things which are un- 
certain and unknown, always disturb the logic of the 
mind. The most reasonable theory that one can con- 
ceive upon entering such a chaos for the first time is that 
one is about to look on some weird ceremony in the 
laboratory of a mysterious alchemist.* 

* And yet, as everything has a beauty of its own for the eye 
that can detect it, this limbo of the stage has a beauty that appeals 
much more strongly to the imagination than all the specious magnifi- 
cence of the stage when brilliantly lighted and arranged for the per- 
formance. I have often tried to determine in what that beauty con- 
sisted, and how it would be possible for me to describe it if I wished 
to disclose the secret to another mind. " What !" some one will say, 
44 do you mean that external objects, without color or shape, in dis- 
order and unlighted, can take on an aspect that appeals to the eyes 
and the mind ?" None but a painter could ever say to me : ** Yes, I 
understand." He would recall Rembrandt* s Philosopha Meditating: 
that enormous room, three-fourths in darkness, those endless staff- 
ways which wind no one knows how ; those vague lights which 
blaze up and go out, you know not why, in different parts of the pic- 
ture ; that whole scene, indefinite yet clear ; that powerful coloring, 
which after all is only light brown and dark brown ; that magical 
use of chiaro-oscuro, that play of light and shadow on the most 
trivial objects, a chair, a jug, a copper urn ; and lo ! those objects, 
which do not deserve to be glanced at, much less to be painted, be- 
come so interesting, so beautiful after their manner, that you cannot 
take your eyes from them. They have received the breath of life, 
they exist and are worthy to exist, because the artist has touched 
them with his wand, because he has fixed a spark of sunlight upon 
them, because he has had the art to stretch between it and them a 
transparent, mysterious veil, the air, which we see, which we breathe, 
and which we seem to enter as, in imagination, we make our way into 
the depths of his canvas. Even so, if we find in real life one of his 
pictures, even though it be composed of objects more contemptible 
still, of broken planks, faded rags, and smoke-begrimed walls ; if a 
dim light cautiously cast its glamour thereon, if the chiaro-oscuro 
puts forth that essential art which is found in the chance conjunction, 
in the effect, in the harmony of all existing things, without there being 
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Consuelo allowed her eyes to wander absent-mindedly 
over this singular structure, and the poetry of all this 
confusion was revealed to her for the first time. At each 
end of the passage-way formed by the two curtains at 
the rear, was a deep, dark wing, where figures passed 
from time to time like ghosts. Suddenly she saw one of 
those figures stop as if waiting for her, and she fancied 
that she saw it beckon to her. 

any occasion for man to put it there, man can find it, and he appre- 
ciates and admires, he enjoys it as if it were a newly-won conquest. 
It is almost impossible to explain in words these mysteries which 
a great master explains with a touch of his brush so that all eyes can 
understand. The most inartistic eye, seeing the interiors of Rem- 
brandt, Teniers, and Gerard Douw, will recall the truth of this, al- 
though it had never been poetically impressed thereby. To discern 
this truth poetically, and to draw mentally one of Rembrandt's pic- 
tures, one needs only to be endowed with the sense of the picturesque 
which is found in many temperaments. But to describe that picture 
and to impress it by words on the minds of another person, demands 
so ingenious a gift, that, in making the attempt, I confess that I yield 
to a mere whim with no hope of success. The genius endowed with 
that gift, who expresses it in verse, — a far more prodigious under- 
taking 1— is not always successful. And yet I doubt whether any 
other literary artist in our century can approach the results he has 
obtained. Read a poem called the Wells in India, it will seem to you 
a masterpiece or a debauch of the imagination, according as your 
mental faculties are or are not in sympathy with those of the poet. 
As for myself, I confess that I was horribly shocked on reading it. 
I could not approve that confusion and wild rioting of description. 
And, when I had closed the book, I could see nothing but those wells, 
those underground passages, those stairways, those abysses through 
which the poet had led me. I saw them in my dreams, I saw them 
in my waking hours, I could not get away from them, I was buried 
alive in them. I was subjugated, and I would not read the poem 
again, for fear that I might find that one who was so great a painter, 
as well as so great a poet, was not without defects as a writer. How- 
ever, I remembered for a long while the last eight lines, which, for all 
time and to all tastes, will be a proud, sublime passage, open to no 
criticism, whether one listens to it with the ear, the heart, or the mind. 
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" Is that Porpora ? " she asked Joseph. 

" No," he said, " it is probably someone coming to tell 
you that they are about to rehearse the third act." 

Consuelo quickened her pace, walking toward the fig- 
ure, whose features she could not distinguish, because 
he had stepped back to the wall. But when she was 
within three steps of him and was about to question him, 
he glided swiftly behind the scenery to the back of the 
stage, passing behind all the curtains. 

" That fellow seems to be watching you," said Joseph. 

"And seems to be running away/' added Consuelo, 
impressed by the haste with which he had avoided her 
eyes. " He frightens me, I don't know why." 

She went upon the stage and rehearsed her last act, 
toward the end of which she felt again the enthusiasm 
which had inspired her before. When she was ready to 
go, and was looking for her cape, she was dazzled by a 
sudden flood of light; someone had opened a window 
over her head and the rays of the setting sun fell 
obliquely upon her. The contrast between this sudden 
light and the darkness resting upon the objects about her 
confused her for a moment, and she took two or three 
steps at random ; suddenly she found herself close beside 
the same person in a black cloak who had frightened her 
in the wing. She saw him only vaguely, and yet it 
seemed to her that she recognized him. She uttered a 
cry and rushed toward him, but he had already disap- 
peared, and she looked about for him in vain. 

"What's the matter ?" said Joseph, handing her her 
cape, " did you run against the scenery ? Are you 
wounded ? " 

" No," she said, "but I saw Count Albert." 

" Count Albert here ? Are you sure of it ? Is it pos- 
sible ? " 
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"It is possible and it is certain," said Consuelo, lead- 
ing him away. 

And she went through the wings, looking into every 
corner. Joseph assisted her in her search, although per- 
suaded that she was mistaken, while Porpora called her 
impatiently to go home. Consuelo found nobody who 
could recall Albert's features; and when, compelled at 
last to go away with her master, she watched all the 
people who had been on the stage at the same time with 
her, she noticed several cloaks much like the one that 
had impressed her. 

"Never mind," she said, in an undertone, to Joseph, 
who called her attention to it. "I saw him; he was 
here 1 " 

"You had a hallucination," replied Joseph. " If it had 
really been Count Albert, he would have spoken to you, 
and you say that twice he fled at your approach." 

" I do not say that it was really he, but I saw him, and, 
as you suggest, Joseph, I believe now that it was a vi- 
sion. Some disaster must have happened to him. Oh ! I 
long to start at once and hasten to Bohemia. I am sure 
that he is in danger, that he is calling for me, that he is 
waiting for me." 

" I see that he has, among other evil offices, communi- 
cated his madness to you, my poor Consuelo. Your ex- 
citement while you were singing inclined you to these 
fancies ; come to yourself, I implore you, and be sure 
that if Count Albert is in Vienna you will see him at 
your rooms, very much alive, before the end of the 
day." 

This hope encouraged Consuelo. She quickened her 

pace with Joseph, leaving old Porpora behind, who was 

not offended this time that she should forget him in the 

earnestness of her conversation with the younger man. 

18 
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She ran, she arrived breathless, hurried up to her apart- 
ment, and found no one there. Joseph inquired of the 
servants if anyone had asked for her during her absence. 
No one had come, nor did anyone come. Consuelo 
waited in vain all day. In the evening and well into the 
night she sat at the window, looking at all those who 
passed through the street. She constantly fancied that 
someone of them came to her door and stopped ; but that 
someone always passed on, at times singing, again cough- 
ing like old men, and they all vanished in the darkness. 
Consuelo, persuaded that she had dreamed, went to bed 
at last, and the next morning, the impression having van- 
ished, she confessed to Joseph that she had not really 
distinguished any of the features of the person in ques- 
tion. The general effect of his figure, and the cut and 
set of his cloak, a pale complexion, a something black on 
the lower part of his face, which might have been a 
beard or the shadow of a hat sharply outlined by the 
curious light of the stage, these vague resemblances, rap- 
idly grasped by her imagination, had sufficed to make 
her believe that it was Albert whom she saw. 

" If such a man as you have so often described him to 
be had been upon the stage," said Joseph, "there were 
enough people moving about in all directions to make it 
certain that his careless attire, his long beard, and his 
black hair would have attracted attention. Now 1 have 
questioned everyone, even the door-keepers of the stage, 
who allow no one to go in without identifying him or see- 
ing his pass, and no one saw a stranger enter the theatre 
yesterday." 

"Well, then it is certain that I was dreaming. I was 
excited, beside myself. I thought of Albert, his face 
passed into my mind. Someone was there before my 
eyes, and I made him into Albert. Has my head become 
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very weak, I wonder ? It is certain that I cried out, and 
that something very extraordinary and very absurd took 
place within me." 

"Think no more about it/' said Joseph; "do not 
weary yourself with chimeras. Go over your part, and 
think of this evening." 



XCVI 

During the day, Consuelo saw from her windows a very 
strange troop marching toward the square. They were 
thickset, sturdy, sun-burned men, with long moustaches, 
bare legs with leather straps crossed around the ankles 
like old-fashioned buskins, heads covered with pointed 
caps, belts furnished with four pistols, arms and neck 
bare, long Albanian carbines in their hands, the effect of 
the whole being heightened by ample red cloaks. 

" Is this a masquerade ? " Consuelo asked the canon, 
who had come to call upon her; "this is not carnival 
time, I believe." 

" Look carefully at those men," replied the canon, 
" for we shall not see them again for a long while, if it 
pleases God to prolong the reign of Maria Theresa. See 
how curiously the people stare at them, although with a 
sort of disgust and fright. Vienna has seen them rush to 
her aid in her days of suffering and distress, and then she 
welcomed them more gladly than she does to-day, being 
ashamed and dismayed nowto owe her salvation to them!" 

" Are these the Sclavonian brigands, of whom I heard 
so much in Bohemia, and who did so much harm there ? " 
said Consuelo. 
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"Yes, they are the men," replied the canon; "they 
are all that are left of those hordes of serfs and Croatian 
bandits whom the famous Baron Francis von Trenck, 
cousin to your friend Baron Frederick von Trenck, en- 
franchised or enslaved with incredible boldness and 
shrewdness, to make of them almost regular troops in 
Maria Theresa's service. See, there he is, the awe- 
inspiring hero, Trenck of the shattered jaw, as our soldiers 
call him ; the famous partisan, the most crafty, the bold- 
est, the most necessary in the melancholy, war-ridden 
years which have just passed ; the greatest braggart and 
the greatest pillager of his age, beyond question; but 
also the bravest, the strongest, the most active, and the 
most fabulously daring man of modern times. That is 
he, that is Trenck the Pandour, with his starved wolves, 
a bloody pack, of which he is the ferocious shepherd." 

Francis von Trenck was even taller than his cousin of 
Prussia. He stood nearly six feet. His scarlet cloak 
was thrown open across his breast, so that one could see 
whole museums of Turkish artillery, studded with pre- 
cious stones, of which his belt was the arsenal. Pistols, 
curved sabres, and cutlasses, nothing was lacking to give 
him the aspect of the most expeditious and the most de- 
termined slayer of men. By way of plume, he wore in 
his cap a miniature scythe with four sharp blades, falling 
over his forehead. His general appearance was ghastly 
in the extreme. The explosion of a barrel of powder* 
had disfigured him horribly and put the finishing touch 

* Having gone down into the cellar during the pillaging of a town 
in Bohemia, in the hope of discovering there the first of the hogs- 
heads of gold of which he had been told, he rashly placed a light 
close to one of the fatal hogsheads ; but it contained powder. The 
explosion brought a part of the roof down upon him, and he was 
taken from the ruins almost dead, his body seamed with terrible 
burns, his face covered with deep wounds, which left indelible scars. 
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to his diabolical expression. " No one could look at him 
without shuddering/' say all the memoirs of the time. 

" So that is that monster, that enemy of mankind ! " 
said Consuelo, turning her eyes away in horror. " Bo- 
hemia will long remember his visit; cities burned and 
pillaged, old men and children cut in pieces, women out- 
raged, country districts drained dry by contributions, 
crops destroyed, flocks slaughtered when they could not 
carry them away, ruin, desolation, fire, and sword 
everywhere ! Poor Bohemia ! The everlasting stage of 
conflict, of horrible tragedies ! " 

"Yes, poor Bohemia I The victim of every sort of 
frenzy, the scene of every sort of combat," replied the 
canon ; " Francis von Trenck repeated there the savage 
excesses of the days of Jan Ziska. Like him invincible, 
he never gave quarter, and the terror of his name was 
so great that his vanguard has carried cities by assault 
when he was four miles away, engaged with other ene- 
mies. One can say of him as of Attila, that the grass 
never grows again where his horse has passed. The 
vanquished will curse his name even to the fourth gene- 
ration." 

Francis von Trenck disappeared in the distance, but 
for a long time Consuelo and the canon watched the 
passage of his superb, richly-caparisoned horses which 
his gigantic Croatian hussars led by. 

"What you see is but a trifling specimen of his 
wealth/ 9 said the canon. "Mules and wagons laden 
with weapons, pictures, jewels, gold and silver ingots, 
constantly cover the roads leading to his estates in Scla- 
vonia. There he has buried treasures which would 
furnish ransom for three kings. He eats from gold plate 
which he stole from the King of Prussia at Surow, when 
he came within an ace of carrying off the King of Prussia 
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himself. Some say that he missed him by a quarter of 
an hour ; others declare that he actually had him in his 
hands, and that he sold him his liberty at a high price. 
Patience ! Trenck the Pandour may not enjoy so much 
renown and wealth for long. They say that he is threat- 
ened with a criminal prosecution ; that the most horrible 
accusations are made against him ; that the empress is 
terribly afraid of him ; and, finally, that those of his 
Croatians who have not, as their custom is, taken French 
leave are to be incorporated in the regular troops and kept 
in subjection after the Prussian style. As for him, I have 
an idea the compliments and rewards which await him at 
court will not please him!' 9 

" It is said that he saved the crown of Austria 1 " 

" That is certain. From the frontiers of Turkey to the 
frontiers of France his men have sown terror every- 
where, conquered the best fortified places, and won the 
most desperate battles. Always first at the attack of an 
army, at the storming of a bridge, at the breach in a 
fortress, they have extorted admiration from our greatest 
generals, and forced our enemies to fly. The French 
have retreated before them everywhere, and Frederick 
the Great, they say, turned pale like a simple mortal at 
their war cry. There is no swift river, no inextricable 
forest, no impassable swamp, no perpendicular cliff, no 
hailstorm of bullets or wall of flame which they have not 
defied at all hours of the night and in the most severe 
seasons. Yes, they certainly did save Maria Theresa's 
crown, more surely than the antiquated military tactics 
of our generals and all the wiles of our diplomatists." 

" In that case their crime will go unpunished and their 
rapine will be justified ! " 

" Perhaps, on the other hand, they will be too severe- 
ly punished." 
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" One does not cast off men who have rendered such 
service." 

"Excuse me/' said the canon, slyly; "when one no 
longer needs them " 

" But were they not given permission to commit all 
the excesses which they did commit upon the territory of 
the empire and of the allies ? " 

"To be sure ; they were given permission to do any- 
thing, when they were necessary! 

"And now ? " 

"And now that they are no longer necessary, they 
are blamed for everything they were allowed to do." 

"What about Maria Theresa's great heart ? " 

"Ah ! but they have profaned churches ! " 

" I understand. Trenck is lost, canon." 

"Hush! Such things must be said in whispers," he 
replied. 

" Did you see the Pandours ? " cried Joseph, rushing 
into the room breathlessly. 

"With very little pleasure," replied Consuelo. 

"Well, didn't you recognize them ? " 

"It is the first time I ever saw them." 

"No, Consuelo, it is not the first time that you have 
seen these faces. We met some of them in the Bôhmer- 
Wald." 

" Not to my knowledge, thank God." 

" Do you mean to say that you have forgotten a chalet 
where we passed the night on the hay, and where we sud- 
denly discovered that ten or twelve men were lying there 
with us ? " 

Consuelo recalled the adventure of the chalet and the 
encounter with those ferocious personages whom she as 
well as Joseph had taken for smugglers. Other emo- 
tions, which she had not shared nor even suspected, en- 
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graved all the circumstances of that stormy night in Jo- 
seph's memory. 

"Well," said he, "those pretended smugglers, who 
did not notice our presence among them, and who left 
the chalet before daylight, carrying bags and heavy 
burden, were Pandours ; theirs were the weapons, the 
faces, the moustaches and the cloaks which I have just 
seen passing here, and Providence rescued us without 
our knowledge from the most horrible encounter that we 
could have made on our journey." 

"Consuelo," said the canon, to whom Joseph had often 
related all the details of that journey, "those excellent 
gentlemen had taken their discharge into their own 
hands, as their custom is when their pockets are full, and 
were bound for the frontier, to return to their own country 
by a long circuit, rather than pass with their booty over 
the territory of the empire, where they are always afraid 
of being brought to account. But be sure that they did 
not arrive there unhindered. They always rob and mur- 
der each other all along the road, and only the strongest 
reach their forests and their caves, laden with the share 
of their weaker companions." 

The hour for the performance diverted Consuelo's 
thoughts from the gloomy subject of Trenck's Pandours, 
and she went to the theatre. She had no dressing-room, 
and hitherto Madame Tesi had lent her hers. But on 
this day, Madame Tesi, being very much angered by her 
success and already her sworn enemy, had carried off 
the key, and the prima donna of the evening was sorely 
embarrassed to know where she should take refuge. 
Such perfidious little tricks are common enough on the 
stage. They annoy and disturb the rival whose facul- 
ties it is sought to paralyze. She loses time asking for 
a dressing-room ; she feels that she may not find one. 
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Time flies; her comrades say to her as they pass: 
" What ! Not yet dressed ? Why it is time to begin." 
At last, after many requests and many extra steps, by 
dint of threats and bluster, she succeeds in procuring a 
dressing-room, where she finds nothing at all of what 
she needs. Because the costumers are not on her side, 
the costume is not ready or fits badly. The dressers are 
in the interest of everybody except the victim of this 
petty torture. The bell rings, the buttafuori shouts 
through the corridors, in his shrill voice: "Ladies and 
gentlemen, they are going to begin ! " Terrible words, 
which the débutante cannot hear without a shudder. She 
is not ready ; she hurries, she breaks her laces, she tears 
her sleeves, she puts her cloak on inside out, and her 
diadem is likely to fall at the first step she takes on the 
stage. Breathless, indignant, nervous, her eyes filled 
with tears, she must appear with a heavenly smile upon 
her face, she must summon a pure, fresh, self-assured 
voice when her throat is contracted and her heart ready 
to break. "Oh ! all these wreaths of flowers which rain 
upon the stage at the moment of triumph have myriads 
of thorns beneath." 

Luckily for Consuelo, she met Corilla, who said to her 
as she took her hand : 

" Come into my dressing-room ; La Tesi has flattered 
herself she could play you the same trick she played me 
in the beginning. But I will come to your rescue, if for 
no other purpose than to make her frantic I I will have 
jthat revenge, at least I At the rate at which you are 
progressing, Porporina, 1 run the risk of seeing you leave 
me behind, wherever I am unfortunate enough to meet 
you. Then you will forget, I suppose, the way I am 
acting toward you now, and will remember only the in- 
jury 1 have done you." 
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" The injury you have done me, Corilla?" said Consu- 
elo, entering her rival's dressing-room and beginning to 
dress behind a screen, while the German dressers di- 
vided their attentions between the two singers, who 
could converse in Venetian without being understood. 
"Really I don't know what injury you have done me; 
I have forgotten it." 

" You prove that you have forgotten it by the way you 
speak to me, as if you were a duchess, and as if you 
despised me." 

" Very good ; I do not remember what injury you have 
done me," said Consuelo, surmounting the repugnance 
she felt in using the more familiar form of address with 
a woman whom she resembled so little.* 

" Is that true ? " queried the other. " Have you for- 
gotten poor Zoto so completely ? " 

" 1 was free and at liberty to forget him, and I did it," 
replied Consuelo, fastening her royal buskin, with the 
courage and unreserve which professional enthusiasm 
arouses at certain moments ; and she executed a brilliant 
roulade to try her voice. 

Corilla replied with another roulade for the same ob- 
ject, then interrupted herself to say to her maid : 

" Great heaven, girl ; you are lacing me too tight 
Do you think you are dressing a Nuremberg doll ? — These 
Germans," she added, in dialect, "don't know what 
shoulders are. They would make us as square as their 
old dowagers if they were left to themselves. Don't let 
them bundle you up to the ears as they did the last time, 
Porporina; it was absurd." 

* This distinction, governed in most languages by the use of the 
plural or singular of the second personal pronoun, can be r ep r ese n ted 
in English only by the use of thou, which does not convey the sane 
meaning. 
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" Oh ! as to that, my dear, those are the empress's 
orders. These ladies know it, and I cannot dream of re- 
belling for so small a matter." 

" A small matter ! our shoulders, a small matter ! " 

" I don't say that about yours, for you have the most 
beautiful figure in the world ; but as for me " 

" Hypocrite ! " sighed , Corilla ; " you are ten years 
younger than I, and my shoulders will soon have nothing 
to stand on but their reputation." 

"You are the hypocrite," rejoined Consuelo, horribly 
bored by this sort of conversation ; and to put an end to 
it, she began singing scales and trills as she dressed her 
hair. 

" Hush! "said Corilla, suddenly, listening to her in 
spite of herself; " you plunge ten thousand daggers into 
my throat. Ah ! I would gladly give up all my lovers to 
you, I should be very sure to find others ; but I never 
can hope to rival your voice and your method. Hush ! 
for I feel like strangling you." 

Consuelo, seeing that she was only half jesting, and 
that this mocking flattery concealed real suffering, sang 
no more ; but, after a moment, Corilla began again : 

" How did you manage that trill ? " 

" Do you want to try it ? I will give it up to you," re- 
plied Consuelo, laughingly, with her invariable good- 
humor. "Come, I will teach it to you. Introduce it 
somewhere in your part to-night. I will think up 
another." 

" It will be a much finer one. I shall gain nothing." 

"Very well, I will not try another. Indeed, Porpora 
doesn't care for such things, and he will have one less 
reproof for me this evening. See, this is the trill." 

She took from her pocket a line of music, written on a 
folded slip of paper, and passed it over the screen to 
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Corilla, who began at once to study it. Consuelo as- 
sisted her, sang it to her several times and taught it to 
her at last. All this time the dressing was going on. 

But before Consuelo had put on her dress Corilla im- 
pulsively pushed the screen aside and kissed her to thank 
her for the sacrifice of her trill. It was no very sincere 
outburst of gratitude that impelled her to this demonstra- 
tion. Blended with it was a perfidious desire to see her 
rival's figure in her corsets and betray the secret of some 
imperfection. But Consuelo wore no corsets. Her waist, 
slender as a reed, and her chaste and noble outlines did 
not seek the aid of art. She fathomed Corilla's purpose 
and smiled. 

" You can examine my body and search my mind," 
she thought; "you will find nothing false." 

"Zingarella," said Corilla, resuming, in spite of her- 
self, her hostile air and her bitter tone, "so you no lon- 
ger love Anzoleto ? " 

" Not in the least," replied Consuelo, with a smile. 

" And did he love you dearly ? " 

" Not at all," replied Consuelo, with the same assur- 
ance and the same genuine and sincere indifference. 

" That is what he told me ! " cried Corilla, fixing her 
bright, blazing blue eyes upon her, in the hope of sur- 
prising a regretful thought and opening an old wound in 
her rival's heart. 

Consuelo did not pride herself upon being shrewd, but 
she had the shrewdness of honest hearts, which is so 
strong when it combats astute designs. She felt the 
blow and calmly met it. She no longer loved Anzoleto, 
she was unfamiliar with the sufferings of self-esteem, so 
she allowed Corilla to enjoy that triumph of vanity. 

"He told you the truth," she rejoined; "he did not 
love me." 
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" And did you never love him ? " said the other, more 
surprised than pleased by this concession. 

Consuelo felt that she ought not to be frank by halves. 
Corilla desired to triumph over her, she should be grati- 
fied. 

" I loved him dearly," she replied. 

" And you admit it like that ? have you no pride, poor 
girl ? " 

" I have mustered enough pride to cure myself." 

" That means that you had enough philosophy to con- 
sole yourself with another man. Tell me with whom, 
Porporina. It can't have been with that little Haydn, 
who hasn't a farthing." 

" That would have made no difference. But I have 
never consoled myself with anybody in the way you 
mean." 

"Ah! yes, I forgot that you set yourself up as 



Pray, don't say such things, my dear; you will simply 
make people laugh at you." 

" For that reason I do not say them unless I am ques- 
tioned, and I do not allow everybody to question me. I 
have allowed you to take that liberty, Corilla ; it is for 
you to see that you do not abuse it, unless you are my 
enemy." 

" You wear a mask ! " cried Corilla. " You have wit 
enough, although you play the artless maid. You have 
so much wit that I am on the verge of believing that you 
are as pure as I was at twelve years of age. But it is 
impossible. Ah ! how clever you are, Zingarella 1 You 
will always make men believe whatever you choose." 

"I shall make them believe nothing at all, for I shall 
not allow them to become sufficiently interested in my 
affairs to question me." 

" That will be the wisest way ; they always make an 
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unfair use of our confessions, and have no sooner extorted 
them than they humiliate us with their reproaches. I see 
that you know what you are about. You will do well not 
to try to arouse passions ; in that way you will avoid em- 
barrassments and stormy scenes ; you will be able to do 
as you please without deceiving anyone. One finds more 
lovers and makes a fortune more quickly by wearing no 
mask. But it requires more courage than 1 have ; you 
must be careful that no one attracts you, and must not try 
to win anybody's love, for one cannot enjoy the danger- 
ous sweets of love except by precautions and falsehoods. 
I admire you, Zingarella ! yes, I have an involuntary feel- 
ing of respect to see you, who are so young, triumph over 
love ; for love is the most disastrous thing to our repose, 
our voices, the duration of our beauty, our fortunes, our 
success, is it not ? Oh ! yes, I know it by experience. 
If I could have confined myself to gallantry without love, 
I should not have suffered so much, I should not have lost 
two thousand sequins and two notes in the upper register. 
But, you see, I humble myself before you ; I am a poor 
creature, I was born unlucky. Always, in the midst of 
my most promising affairs, 1 have done some foolish thing 
which has spoiled everything ; I have allowed myself to 
be caught by some wild passion for some poor devil, and 
good-bye, fortune ! I might have married Zustiniani at 
one time ; yes, 1 might have ; he adored me and I could 
not endure him ; I had his destiny in my hands. That 
wretched Anzoleto caught my fancy, and I lost my place. 
Tell me, you will advise me, you will be my friend, will 
you not ? You will preserve me from weaknesses of the 
heart and mad freaks. And to begin with, I must confess 
to you that I have had for a week past a fancy for a man 
whose favor is rapidly declining, and who, before long, is 
likely to be more dangerous than useful at court ; a man 
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who is worth millions, but who may be ruined in a turn 
of the hand. Yes, I mean to cut loose from him before 
he drags me over the precipice with him. Ah ! the devil 
proposes to give me the lie, for here he comes ; I hear him 
and I feel the flame of jealousy rising in my cheeks. 
Close your screen, Porporina, and do not stir ; I do not 
want him to see you." 

Consuelo hastily replaced the screen. She did not need 
the warning to avoid being examined by Corilla's lovers. 
A man's voice, clear and vibrating, although past its first 
freshness, approached, singing along the corridor. He 
knocked for form's sake, and entered without awaiting a 
reply. 

"What a horrible profession!" thought Consuelo. 
" No, I will not allow myself to be seduced by the fasci- 
nations of the stage ; what goes on behind the scenes is 
too vile and disgusting." 

And she concealed herself in her corner, humiliated to 
be in such company, indignant and dismayed at the way 
in which Corilla had understood her, and plunging for the 
first time into that slough of corruption of which she had 
as yet no idea. 



XCVII 

As she hastily completed her toilet, fearing a surprise, 
she overheard the following dialogue in Italian : 

"Why have you come here ? I forbade you to enter 
my dressing-room. The empress has forbidden us, under 
the severest penalties, to receive any other men than our 
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fellow-actors, and them only where there is some urgent 
occasion for their visit, connected with the business of the 
stage. See to what risks you expose me ! I do not un- 
derstand why the dressing-rooms are not guarded more 
closely." 

"There are no police for people who pay well, my 
beauty. Only misers meet with resistance or find spies 
on their path. Come, give me a little warmer welcome, 
or by the devil's blood I will not come again." 

" That is the greatest pleasure you could do me. Go, 
in heaven's name ! Well, aren't you going ?" 

" You seem to be so thoroughly in earnest that 1 pro- 
pose to stay to irritate you." 

" I warn you that I will send for the stage-manager, 
and ask him to rid me of you." 

" Let him come if he is weary of life ! I have no objec- 
tion." 

" Why, are you mad ? I tell you that you compromise 
me, that you are making me break the regulations re- 
cently introduced by her majesty's orders, that you 
expose me to the risk of a heavy fine, perhaps a dis- 
missal." 

" The fine I will undertake to pay your manager in 
blows with a cudgel. As for your discharge, I ask noth- 
ing better ; I will take you to my estates, where we will 
lead a jolly life." 

" I go away with a brute like you ? Never ! Come, let 
us leave the room together, since you persist in not leav- 
ing me alone here." 

"Alone, alone, my charmer ? That is just what I pro- 
pose to make sure of before I leave you. Yonder screen 
takes up much room in this little place. It seems to me 
that if I should kick it up against the wall, I should do 
you a service." 
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" Stop ! stop, signor ! there is a woman dressing there ! 
Do you wish to kill or injure a woman ?" 

"Ah ! a woman ! that is a very different matter ; but 
I propose to see if she hasn't a sword at her side." 

The screen began to move ; Consuelo, who was en- 
tirely dressed, threw her cloak over her shoulders ; 
and while the visitor was opening the first leaf of the 
screen, she tried to open the last one, in order to escape 
through the door, which was only two steps away. But 
Corilla, who saw her movement, stopped her, saying : 

"Stay where you are, Porporina; if he didn't find 
you, he would be capable of thinking that it was a man 
who had fled, and he would kill me." 

Consuelo, horrified at that suggestion, determined to 
show herself ; but Corilla, who had grasped the screen, 
standing between her and her lover, still prevented her 
from doing it. Perhaps she hoped that, by arousing his 
jealousy, she would inflame his passion sufficiently to 
prevent his noticing her rival's touching beauty. 

" If there is a woman here," he said laughingly, " let 
her answer me. Are you dressed, madame ? May I 
present my respects to you ? " 

" Signor," Consuelo replied, at a sign from Corilla, 
" be kind enough to retain your respects for another, and 
excuse me from receiving them. I am not visible." 

"That is to say that this is the best time to look at 
you," said Corilla's lover, making a motion as if to 
push the screen. 

"Be careful what you are doing," said Corilla, with 
a forced laugh. " Suppose, instead of a shepherdess en 
deshabille, you should find a respectable duenna !" 

"The devil ! But no! her voice is so fresh that she 
can't be more than twenty years old ; and if she wasn't 
pretty, you would have shown her to me long ago." 

19 
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The screen was very high, and, despite his great 
height, the lover could not look over it, unless by throw- 
ing down all Corilla's clothes that lay about on the 
chairs. Moreover, since he had ceased to be alarmed by 
the possible presence of a man, the sport diverted him. 

"Madame," he cried, "if you are old and ugly, do 
not speak, and I will respect your privacy ; but, by my 
soul, if you are young and pretty, do not allow CorilLa 
to slander you, but say the word and I will throw down 
the barrier." 

Consuelo made no reply. 

"Ah ! i' faith ! " cried the inquisitive lover, after wait- 
ing a moment, " I will not be fooled 1 If you were old 
or unprepossessing, you would not admit it so calmly ; 
it is because you are an angel that you laugh at my 
doubts. At all events I must see you, for either you are 
a prodigy of beauty, capable of arousing apprehension 
in the breast of Corilla herself, or else you are clever 
enough to admit your ugliness, and I shall be very 
pleased to see, for the first time in my life, an ugly 
woman who makes no pretensions." 

He grasped Corilla's arm with two fingers only, and 
bent it like a wisp of straw. She uttered a loud shriek, 
declaring that he had bruised and wounded her. He 
paid no heed, but, opening the leaves of the screen, re- 
vealed to Consuelo Baron Francis von Trenck's horrible 
face. His ferocious war costume was replaced by an 
exceedingly rich and dandified court suit, but his gigan- 
tic stature and the great reddish-black spots which marred 
his sunburned face, made it impossible to mistake for a 
single moment the intrepid and pitiless leader of the 
Pandours. 

Consuelo could not restrain a cry of terror, and fell 
back upon her chair, pale as death. 
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"Do not be afraid of me, madame," said the baron, 
putting one knee to the floor, " and forgive me an im- 
pertinence which, as I look at you, it is impossible for me 
to regret as I ought. But let me believe that it was 
through pity for me — knowing well that I could not see 
you without adoring you — that you refused to show 
yourself. Do not force me to think that I frighten you ; 
1 am ugly enough, I agree. But if war has made a sort 
of monster of a decent-looking youngster, be sure that 
it has made me none the worse in other respects." 

" None the worse ? that was impossible, I presume ! " 
replied Consuelo, turning her back. 

"Oho! " retorted the baron; "you are a very wild 
child, and your nurse must have told you some vampire 
stories about me, as the old women of this country never 
fail to do. But the young women do me more justice ;. 
they know that if I am a little rough in my ways with 
the enemies of the country, I am very easy to tame 
when they choose to take the trouble." 

And leaning toward the mirror in which Consuelo pre- 
tended to be looking at herself, he fastened upon her that 
glance, licentious and savage at once, of which Corilla 
had undergone the brutal fascination. Consuelo saw that 
she could not rid herself of him except by angering him. 

" Signor baron," said she, " it is not fear that you in- 
spire in me, it is disgust and aversion. You like to kill, 
and I do not fear death ; but I hate sanguinary hearts, 
and I know yours. I have recently come from Bohemia, 
and 1 found your footprints there." 

The baron's expression changed, and, turning to Co- 
rilla, he said with a shrug : 

" What sort of a she-devil is this ? The Baroness von 
Lestock, who fired a pistol at me point-blank at our 
meeting was no more savage with me ! Have I accident- 
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ally trampled upon her lover as I galloped through the 
bushes ? Come, come, my love, be calm ; I was only 
jesting with you. If you are of a sullen humor, I salute 
you ; indeed I deserve it for having allowed myself to be 
drawn aside a moment from the charms of the divine 
Corilla." 

"Your divine Corilla," retorted the latter, "cares 
very little for your distractions, and begs you to with- 
draw, for, in a moment, the manager will make his cir- 
cuit of the dressing-rooms, and unless you want to make 
a scandal " 

"I will go," said the baron; "I have no desire to 
grieve you and deprive the public of your mellowest 
tones by making you shed tears. I will wait for you in 
my carriage after the performance. Is it agreed ? " 

He embraced her, whether she would or not, before 
Consuelo's eyes, and withdrew. 

Corilla instantly threw her arms around her com- 
panion's neck to thank her for having repelled the 
baron's vapid compliments. Consuelo turned her head 
aside; the fair Corilla, sullied by that creature's kiss, 
caused her almost as much disgust as the man himself. 

"How can you be jealous of such a repulsive crea- 
ture ? " she asked. 

" Zingarella, you do not know what you are talking 
about," replied Corilla, with a smile. " The baron wins 
the favor of women of higher station and more pre- 
sumed virtue than we are. His figure is superb, and 
his face, although marred by scars, has charms which 
you could not resist if he should take it into his head to 
make you think him handsome." 

" Ah ! Corilla, it is not his face that is most repugnant 
to me. His soul is far more hideous. Don't you know 
that his heart is the heart of a tiger ? " 
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44 And that is just what turned my head ! " replied Co- 
rilla, quickly. "A fine thing, on my word, to listen to 
the insipid flattery of all these effeminate creatures who 
pester one ! But to chain up a tiger, to tame a lion of 
the forest and lead him in leash ; to make him sigh, and 
weep, and roar, and tremble, whose glance puts whole 
armies to flight, and whose sword slices off the head of 
an ox as if it were a turnip, that is a keener pleasure than 
any I have ever known. Anzoleto had a little of it ; I 
loved him for his wickedness, but the baron is worse. 
The other was capable of beating his mistress, this one 
is capable of killing her ! Oh ! I love him best ! " 

44 Poor Corilla ! " said Consuelo, with a glance of pro- 
found compassion. 

44 You pity me for this passion, and you are right; but 
you would be still more right if you envied me. I prefer 
that you should pity me, after all, rather than try to get 
him away from me." 

«« Never fear ! " said Consuelo. 

44 Signora, they are going to begin ! " cried the attend- 
ant at the door. 

44 Begin ! " cried a stentorian voice on the upper floor, 
where the rooms of the chorus are. 

44 Begin!" echoed another dismal bass voice at the 
foot of the staircase leading to the rear of the stage ; and 
the last syllables, passing like a feeble echo from wing 
to wing, died away at the prompter's box, who trans- 
mitted it to the leader of the orchestra by striking thrice 
on the floor. The leader tapped his music-stand with 
his bow, and, after that moment of expectation and sus- 
pense which precedes the beginning of the overture, the 
music burst forth and imposed silence from the boxes to 
the pit. 

In the first act of Zenobia, Consuelo produced that 
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complete, irresistible effect which Haydn had predicted 
the day before. Even the greatest talents do not win a 
triumph on the stage every day ; even assuming that 
their forces never fail for an instant, all rôles, all situa- 
tions are not adapted to the development of their most 
brilliant faculties. This was the first time that Consuelo 
had fallen in with a rôle and with situations in which 
she could be herself and display her natural candor, 
force, gentleness, and purity, without having to identify 
herself with an unknown personage by art and atten- 
tion. She could forget that unpleasant labor, abandon 
herself to the emotion of the moment, follow the sudden 
inspiration of pathetic impulses which she had not had 
time to study, and which were aroused by the magnetism 
of a sympathetic audience. She experienced an inde- 
scribable pleasure ; and, as she had felt at the rehearsal 
and had said to Joseph in all sincerity, it was not the 
triumph the audience accorded her, that filled her heart 
with joy, but rather the pleasure of having succeeded in 
manifesting her own nature, the triumphant certainty of 
having attained the ideal in her art for a single moment 
Hitherto she had always asked herself with some uneasi- 
ness if she might not have made more of her faculties 
and her rôle. This time she felt that she had manifested 
all her power, and, almost deaf to the clamors of the 
crowd, she applauded herself secretly in her own con- 
science. 

After the first act she remained in the wings to listen 
to the interlude, in which Corilla was charming, and to 
encourage her with sincere praise. But, after the second 
act, she felt the need of a moment's rest and went up to 
the dressing-room. Porpora, being otherwise engaged, 
did not accompany her, and Joseph, who, as a result of 
the imperial interest, had been suddenly engaged to play 
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one of the violins in the orchestra, remained at his post, 
as a matter of course. 

So Consuelo entered Corilla's room alone, having re- 
ceived the key from her comrade, drank a glass of water, 
and threw herself on the sofa for a moment. But sud- 
denly the thought of Trenck the Pandour caused her a 
thrill of terror, and she ran to the door and locked her- 
self in. And yet there was little likelihood that he would 
undertake to annoy her. He had taken his seat among 
the audience when the curtain rose, and Consuelo had 
seen him in one of the balconies, among her most fanati- 
cal admirers. He was passionately fond of music ; born 
and bred in Italy, he spoke Italian almost as melodiously 
as a native, sang pleasantly, and, " if he had had no other 
resources, might have made his fortune on the stage," as 
his biographers claim. 

But imagine Consuelo's terror, when, on returning to 
the sofa, she saw the fatal screen move and open, until 
the accursed Pandour stood revealed. 

She rushed to the door ; but Trenck was there before 
her and stood with his back against it. 

" Gently, my charmer," he said, with a ghastly smile. 
"Since you share this dressing-room with Corilla, you 
must accustom yourself to meet that fair damsel's lover 
here, and you must have known that he had a duplicate 
key in his pocket. You have thrown yourself into the 
lion's den. Oh ! don't think of crying out 1 No one 
would come. People know Trenck's presence of mind, 
the strength of his wrist, and how little he cares for the 
lives of fools. If he is allowed to come here, despite the 
imperial order, it is apparently because there is not a man 
among your Jack-puddings bold enough to look him in 
the face. Come, come, what reason have you to turn 
pale and tremble ? Are you so far from being sure of 
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yourself that you can't listen to three words without los- 
ing your head ? Or do you think that 1 am the sort of 
man to insult you and do you violence ? Those are old 
women's tales you have heard, my child. Trenck is not 
such a villain as people say, and it is to convince you of 
that that he desires to talk with you a moment." 

" I will not listen to you, signor, until you have opened 
that door/' replied Consuelo, summoning all her resolu- 
tion. " At that price I will consent to allow you to speak. 
But if you persist in shutting me up with you here, I shall 
believe that this man who is so brave and strong doubts 
his own prowess and is afraid to face my comrades, the 
Jack-puddings." 

44 Ah ! you are right," said Trenck, throwing the door 
wide open, " and, if you are not afraid of taking cold, 1 
prefer the fresh air to being suffocated with the musk 
with which Corilla fills this little room. You do me a 
service." 

As he spoke, he seized Consuelo's hands, forced her to 
sit on the sofa, and knelt at her feet, without releasing her 
hands, which she could not attempt to free without enter- 
ing into a vain struggle, perhaps perilous to her good 
name ; for the baron seemed to expect and to try to pro- 
voke a resistance which would arouse all his violent in- 
stincts and banish all scruple and all respect. Consueio 
understood it, and resigned herself to the shame of an 
equivocal compromise with her conscience. But a tear, 
which she could not restrain, rolled slowly down her pale 
face. The baron saw it, and, instead of being moved and 
disarmed, emitted a flash of ardent, cruel joy from beneath 
his blood-red eyelids, seared and burned to the quick by 
powder. 

41 You are very unjust to me," he said, in a voice whose 
caressing softness betrayed a hypocritical satisfaction. 
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You detest me without knowing me, and you decline to 
listen to my justification. For my part, 1 do not propose 
to accept your aversion with the resignation of a fool. 
An hour ago 1 cared very little about it ; but, since I have 
heard the divine Porporina, since I began to adore her, 1 
feel that I must either live for her or die by her hand," 

"Spare yourself this absurd comedy," began Con- 
suelo, indignantly. 

"Comedy?" the baron interrupted her; "see," he 
said, taking from his pocket a loaded pistol, which he 
cocked with his own hand and offered to her ; " you may 
keep this weapon in one of your lovely hands, and if, in 
spite of myself, I offend you by what I say, if I continue 
to be odious to you, kill me if you think best. As for this 
other hand, 1 am resolved to hold it until you have given 
me leave to kiss it. But I wish to owe that favor to your 
kindness solely, and you will see me petition for it and 
wait patiently in front of the barrel of that weapon, which 
you can turn upon me when my persistence becomes un- 
endurable to you." 

Trenck did in fact put the pistol in Consuelo's right 
hand, and maintained a firm grasp on the left, remaining 
on his knees with a confidence born of incomparable self- 
conceit. Consuelo felt wondrous strong from that mo- 
ment, and, holding the pistol so that she could use it at 
the first symptom of danger, she said with a smile : 

"Now you can speak, I am listening." 

As she spoke it seemed to her that she heard steps in 
the corridor, and saw the shadow of a person who was 
already at the door. But that shadow vanished instantly, 
whether because the person retraced his steps or because 
Consuelo had imagined the whole thing. In her present 
plight, having naught to fear save a scandal, the appear- 
ance of any person, whether indifferent to her fate or 
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likely to assist her, frightened rather than reassured her ; 
if she remained silent, the baron, on his knees at her feet 
with the door wide open, must inevitably appear to be 
insolently flaunting a presumed triumph over her virtue ; 
if she cried out, if she called for help, the baron would 
certainly kill the first person who appeared. Fifty ex- 
ploits of that sort embellished the records of his private 
life, and the victims of his passions were considered none 
the less feeble or degraded on that account. In that hor- 
rible dilemma, Consuelo could desire nothing so much as 
a speedy explanation, and could only hope that by her 
own courage she might bring Trenck to reason, before 
there had been any witness to describe this strange scene 
and interpret it as he pleased. 

He read a part of her thought and partly closed the 
door, leaving it ajar. 

" In truth, madame," he said, returning to her side, 
" it would be sheer folly to expose you to the unkind re- 
marks of those who might pass, and this quarrel must be 
fought out between us two alone. Listen to me; I 
can detect your fears and I understand the scruples 
due to your friendship for Corilla. Your honor, your 
reputation for loyalty to your friends are dearer to 
me than the priceless moments during which I gaze 
upon you without witnesses. I am well aware that 
that panther, with whom I was in love an hour ago, would 
accuse you of treachery if she should surprise me at your 
feet. She will not have that pleasure ; I have counted 
the moments. She still has ten minutes to amuse the 
public by her kittenish tricks. So I have time to tell you 
that, if I have loved her, I no longer have any more re- 
membrance of it than of the first apple I ever plucked; 
so do not fear to take away from her a heart which no 
longer belongs to her, and from which nothing can hence- 
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forth dislodge your image. You alone, madarpe, reign in 
my heart and can dispose of my life. Why do you hesi- 
tate ? You have a lover, they say ; I will rid you of him 
with a cudgel. You are watched by an old professor, an 
ill-humored, jealous old fellow ; I will take you away from 
before his face. You are thwarted in your career by in- 
numerable intrigues ; the public adores you, it is true ; 
but the public is a collection of ingrates who will turn 
their backs on you at the first cold you take. I am im- 
mensely rich, and 1 can make of you a princess, almost a 
queen, in a wild country where I can build for you, in the 
twinkling of an eye, palaces and theatres nobler and more 
vast than those of Vienna. If you must have a public, 
with a stroke of my hand I will cause one to rise from 
the earth, one as devoted, as submissive, as loyal, as that 
of Vienna is just the opposite. I am not handsome, I 
know ; but the scars which adorn my face are more ven- 
erable and more glorious than the paint that covers the 
sallow cheeks of your actors. I am harsh to my slaves 
and implacable to my enemies ; but I am gentle with my 
honest servants, and those whom I love swim in joy, in 
glory, and in wealth. To be sure, I am sometimes vio- 
lent ; what you have heard in that respect is true. One 
is not brave and strong as I am, without loving to use his 
power when vengeance and pride impel him in that direc- 
tion. But a chaste, timid, gentle, charming woman like 
you can subdue my violence, enchain my will, and keep 
me under her feet like a child. Just make the trial ; trust 
me blindly for some little time, and when you know me you 
will see that you can safely place your future in my hands 
and go with me to Sclavonia. You smile ! that name 
seems to you too much like slavery [esclavage'] ? I, divine 
Porporina, will be your slave. Look at me, and accustom 
yourself to this ugliness which your love might embellish. 
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Say a word, and you will see that the red eyes of Trenck 
the Austrian can shed tears of affection and joy, as well as 
the fine eyes of Trenck the Prussian, that dear cousin of 
mine, whom I love, although we have fought in hostile 
armies, and who was not indifferent to you, so 1 am told. 
But that Trenck is a child ; and the one who speaks to 
you, who is still young — he is only thirty-four years old, 
although his powder-seared face makes him look twice that, 
— has passed the age of caprice, and will assure you long 
years of happiness. Speak, speak, say yes, and you will 
see that passion can transfigure me and make a radiant 
Jupiter of Trenck with the shattered jaw. You do not an- 
swer ; is it because a touching modesty makes you hesi- 
tate still ? Even so, say nothing, let me kiss your hand, 
and I will take my leave, overflowing with confidence and 
joy. See if I am the brute, the tiger that I have been 
described to be ! I ask naught of you but a harmless 
favor, and I implore it on my knees, I who could fell 
you to the floor with a breath, and yet know, despite 
your hatred, a bliss which the gods themselves would 
envy me ! " 

Consuelo gazed with surprise at that terrible man who 
fascinated so many women. She sought the secret of 
that fascination, which would have been irresistible, de- 
spite his ugliness, if the face had been the face of a good 
man, inspired by the passion of a noble heart ; but it was 
the ugliness of an unbridled voluptuary, and his passion 
was simply the Don Quixotism of impertinent pre- 
sumption. 

"Have you finished, signor baron?" she inquired, 
tranquilly. 

But suddenly she flushed, then turned pale, as the 
despotic Sclav tossed into her lap a handful of huge dia- 
monds, enormous pearls, and rubies of great value. She 
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rose abruptly, so that all those precious stones fell to the 
floor, where Corilla found them and picked them up. 

"Trenck," she said to him, with the energy of con- 
tempt and indignation, "you are the last of cowards, 
with all your courage. You have never fought anything 
but lambs and roebucks, and them you have slaughtered 
pitilessly. If a real man had ever turned on you, you 
would have run away like the cruel and dastardly wolf 
that you are. I know that you received those glorious 
wounds of yours in a cellar where you were looking for 
the gold of your victims amid heaps of corpses. Your 
palaces and your petty kingdom are the blood of a noble 
people upon whom despotism imposes a compatriot of 
your stamp, who has bought them ; they are the mite 
extorted from the widow and orphan ; they are the re- 
ward of treachery ; they are the avails of the pillage of 
churches, where you pretend to kneel and say your 
beads — for you are a hypocrite, to fill out the last of your 
great qualities. Your cousin, Trenck the Prussian, whom 
you love so dearly, you betrayed, and sought to compass 
his assassination ; those women whom you have raised 
to honor and renown, you had outraged after murdering 
their husbands and fathers. This affection which you 
have suddenly improvised for me is the caprice of a sur- 
feited libertine. This chivalrous submission, which im- 
pelled you to put your life in my hands, is the vanity of 
a fool who deems himself irresistible ; and this trifling 
favor you ask of me would be a stain which I could wash 
away only by suicide. That is my last word, Pandour 
of the shattered jaw ! Take yourself out of my sight ! 
away ! for if you do not release my hand, which for a 
quarter of an hour past you have been freezing in yours, 
1 will rid the earth of a villain by blowing out your 
brains." 
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" So that is your last word, child of hell ? " cried 
Trenck ; " then woe to you ! the pistol, which I scorn to 
strike from your trembling hand, is loaded with powder 
only ; a little scorching more or less does not frighten a 
man who is proof against fire. Discharge the pistol, 
make a noise, that is all I desire ! I shall be very glad to 
have witnesses of my triumph ; for now nothing can res- 
cue you from my embraces, and you have kindled within 
me, by your madness, flames which you might have kept 
within bounds by a little prudence. " 

As he spoke, Trenck seized Consuelo in his arms; 
but at that moment the door was thrown open, a man, 
whose face was entirely hidden by a black veil tied be- 
hind his head, grasped the Pandour by the collar, twisted 
and shook him as a reed is shaken by the wind, and 
threw him violently to the floor. It was all done in a 
few seconds. Trenck, dazed at first, rose slowly, with 
haggard eyes and foaming at the mouth, drew his sword 
and rushed at his assailant, who retreated to the door, as 
if he intended to fly. Consuelo also darted to the 
door, thinking that she recognized in that disguised res- 
cuer the tall figure and muscular arm of Count Albert. 
She saw him retreat to the end of the passage, where a 
very steep winding stairway went down to the street. 
There he halted, waited for Trenck to approach, stooped 
quickly, so that the baron's sword came in contact with 
the wall, and taking him about the body, threw him over 
his shoulder, head first, down the stairs. Consuelo 
heard the giant rolling from stair to stair, she tried to 
rush toward her liberator, calling the name of Albert; 
but he had disappeared before she had found strength 
enough to take three steps. A ghastly silence reigned 
throughout the corridor. 

" Curtain in five minutes, signora!" said the call-boy 
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in a paternal tone, coming up the stairs from the stage, 
which came out on the same landing. " How does this 
door happen to be open ?" he added, indicating the door 
at the head of the stairs, down which Trenck had been 
hurled; "really, your ladyship is in danger of taking 
cold in this corridor ! " 

He closed the door and locked it, carrying out his or- 
ders ; and Consuelo, more dead than alive, returned to 
the dressing-room, threw the pistol, which was still on 
the sofa, out of the window, pushed under the furniture 
with her feet Trenck's jewels, which lay glittering on the 
carpet, and returned to the stage, where she found Co- 
rilla still flushed and breathless with the triumph she had 
won in the interlude. 



XCVIII 

Despite the convulsive agitation which had taken pos- 
session of Consuelo, she surpassed herself again in the 
third act. She did not anticipate it, she did not expect 
it ; she went upon the stage with the desperate resolution 
of meeting defeat courageously, finding herself suddenly 
deprived of her voice and her faculties after such a gal- 
lant combat. She was not afraid; a storm of hisses 
would have been nothing compared to the danger and 
shame she had escaped by a species of miraculous inter- 
vention. That miracle was followed by another ; Con- 
suelo's good genius seemed to be watching over her ; she 
had more voice than she ever had ; she sang with more 
skill and acted with more energy and passion than she 
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had ever before displayed. Her whole nervous organi- 
zation was keyed up to the highest point ; it seemed to 
her at every instant that she was on the point of snap- 
ping like a chord too tightly stretched ; but this feverish 
excitement transported her into an imaginary sphere; 
she acted as if she were in a dream, and was amazed to 
find that the powers she possessed in real life were unim- 
paired. 

Moreover, a wave of happiness reanimated her at every 
thought of giving way. Albert was there, beyond doubt. 
He must have been at Vienna since the day before, at 
least. He was watching her ; he was following her 
every movement ; for to whom else could she attribute 
the unexpected succor she had received, and the almost 
superhuman strength with which a man must be endowed 
to overthrow Francis von Trenck, the Sclavonic Hercules ? 
And if, by virtue of one of those strange freaks of which 
his character offered only too many examples, he refused 
to speak to her, if he seemed disposed to shun her eyes, 
it was none the less evident that he still loved her ar- 
dently, since he guarded her with so much solicitude, 
and protected her so vigorously. 

"Well," thought Consuelo, "if God permits me to 
retain my powers, 1 propose that he shall see me play 
my part well, and that, in the corner of the hall from 
which he is doubtless watching me at this moment, he 
shall enjoy with me a triumph which I owe neither to 
intrigue nor to charlatanism." 

Without departing for an instant from the spirit of 
her rôle, she looked about for him, but could not discover 
him ; and, when she returned to the wings, she looked 
again there, with as little success. Where could he be ? 
where was he hiding ? Had he killed the Pandour out- 
right when he threw him down the stairs ? Was he 
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obliged to keep out of sight to avoid prosecution ? Would 
he come and seek shelter with her and Porpora ? Would 
she find him at the embassy when she returned ? These 
perplexities vanished as soon as she reappeared on the 
stage ; she forgot then, as if by magic, all the details of 
her past life, and felt naught save a vague suspense, 
blended with enthusiasm, terror, gratitude and hope. 
And all these were in her part and were expressed in a 
marvellously tender and truthful manner. 

She was recalled at the close of the performance, and 
the empress tossed her a bouquet to which was attached 
a valuable present. The court and the city followed the 
example of the sovereign by raining flowers upon her. 
Among these fragrant tokens Consuelo detected a green 
branch upon which her eyes fastened themselves invol- 
untarily. As soon as the curtain was lowered for the last 
time, she picked it up. It was a branch of cypress. 
Thereupon all the wreaths of triumph vanished from her 
thought, leaving for her to gaze and meditate upon only 
that lugubrious emblem, a token of sorrow and terror, 
intended perhaps as a last farewell. A mortal chill suc- 
ceeded the fever of excitement ; an insurmountable fear 
caused a cloud to pass before her eyes. Her legs gave 
way, and she was carried in a swoon to the Venetian 
ambassador's carriage, where Porpora sought in vain to 
obtain a word from her. Her lips were as cold as ice, 
and her rigid hand, beneath her cloak, grasped the branch 
of cypress which seemed to have been blown to her feet 
by the wind of death. 

As they went down stairs she had discovered no blood- 
stains, and, in the confusion of the general exodus, few 
persons had noticed them. But while she was returning 
to the embassy, absorbed by gloomy meditations, a 
melancholy scene was taking place, behind closed doors, 
20 
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in the actors' green-room. Shortly before the end of the 
performance, as the attendants opened all the doors, 
they found the Baron von Trenck unconscious and cov- 
ered with blood, at the foot of the staircase. They took 
him to one of the rooms reserved for the actors ; and, in 
order to avoid publicity and confusion, quietly notified 
the manager, the physician attached to the theatre, and 
the police officials, so that an investigation might be in- 
stituted at once. The audience left the hall and the per- 
formers the stage without a suspicion of what had hap- 
pened, while the doctors, the imperial functionaries and 
some compassionate witnesses strove to restore the Pan- 
dour to life and question him. Corilla, who was expect- 
ing her lover's carriage, and had sent her maid several 
times to inquire about it, became impatient and vexed, 
and at last ventured to go down herself, fearing that she 
would have to return to her lodgings on foot. She met 
Herr Holzbaiier, who was aware of her relations with 
Trenck. He took her to the green-room, where she 
found her lover with his head split open and his body so 
covered with bruises that he could not move. She filled 
the air with her groans and lamentations. Holzbaiier 
sent away all those whose presence was not required, and 
locked the doors. The cantatrice, on being questioned, 
could give no information or suggestion calculated to 
throw light on the affair. At last Trenck, having recov- 
ered his senses in some degree, declared that he had 
come behind the scenes without leave in order to obtain 
a closer view of the dancers, and had attempted to goout 
again in haste before the end ; but that, being unfamiliar 
with the windings of the labyrinth of passages, he had 
stumbled on the first step of that infernal staircase. He 
had fallen and rolled from top to bottom. This explana- 
tion was accepted, and he was carried home, where Co- 
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rilla nursed him with a zeal which caused her to lose the 
favor of Prince Kaunitz, and, consequently, the good- 
will of her majesty ; but she boldly made the sacrifice, 
and Trenck, whose iron frame had endured harsher trials 
got off with a week in bed and another scar on his face. 
He did not boast of his discomfiture, but simply promised 
himself that he would make Consuelo pay dearly for it. 
And he would undoubtedly have done so, had not an 
order of arrest torn him abruptly from Corilla's arms and 
thrown him into the military prison, when he was hardly 
recovered from his fall, and was still shivering with fever.* 
The vague public rumor that had come to the canon's 
ears proved to be well-founded. The Pandour's wealth 
had aroused an ardent, inextinguishable thirst among in- 
fluential men and clever schemers. Of that thirst he 
became a victim. Accused of all the crimes he had ac- 
tually commited and of all those which people inter- 
ested in his ruin laid at his door, he was subjected to the 
protracted vexations, the unblushing prevarications, the 
refined injustice of a long and scandalous prosecution. 
Miserly, despite his vices, he refused to purchase the zeal 
of his protectors or the consciences of his judges. We 
will leave him for the present in his prison, where, 
having indulged in some violent outbreak, he had the 
mortification of being chained by one foot. Shame and 
infamy ! it was the foot that had been shattered by the 
bursting of a bomb in one of his most daring military 
actions. He had submitted to scarifications of the bone, 
and, almost before it had healed, had taken the field 

* Historical accuracy demands that we should tell by what bra- 
vado Trenck actually provoked this inhuman treatment. On the 
first day after his arrival at Vienna, he had been ordered under ar- 
rest at his domicile. None the less he had appeared at the opera that 
same evening, and during an entr'acte had tried to throw Count 
Gossau into the pit. 
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again with heroic resolution. An iron ring, to which a 
heavy chain was fastened, was riveted around that 
ghastly scar. The wound reopened, and he underwent 
new tortures, not in Maria Theresa's service, but because 
he had served her too well. The great queen, who was not 
sorry to have him squeeze and rend unhappy, dangerous 
Bohemia, an uncertain rampart against the enemy, on 
account of its ancient national enmity, King Maria The- 
resa, who, having no further need of Trenck's crimes 
and the ravages of his Pandours to assure her hold upon 
the throne, was beginning to consider them monstrous 
and unpardonable, was supposed to know nothing of this 
barbarous treatment — just as the great Frederick was 
supposed to know nothing of the ferocious refinements of 
cruelty, the tortures of inanition, and the sixty-eight 
pounds of irons with which, a little later, the other Baron 
von Trenck, his handsome page, his dashing artillery 
officer, our Consuelo's rescuer and friend, was martyr- 
ized. All the flatterers, who have glossed over for the 
benefit of posterity these abominable stories, have laid 
the blame at the door of subordinate officers and obscure 
clerks, to purge the memory of their sovereigns ; but 
those same sovereigns, who knew so little of the abuses 
in their prisons, knew so well, on the contrary, what 
took place therein, that Frederick the Great personally 
prescribed the design of the irons that Trenck the Prus- 
sian wore for nine years in his sepulchre at Magdeburg; 
and if Maria Theresa did not literally issue the order 
that Trenck the Austrian, her valorous Pandour, should 
be chained by his mutilated foot, she was always deaf to 
his complaints, inaccessible to his disclosures. More- 
over, in the disgraceful plundering by her people of the 
victim's treasure, she was shrewd enough to seize the 
lion's share and to deny justice to his heirs. 
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Let us return to Consuelo, for it is our duty to pass 
lightly over details which belong to history. We are un- 
able, however, to separate our heroine's adventures ab- 
solutely from the events which took place in her time and 
before her eyes. When she learned of the Pandour's 
misfortunes, she forgot the outrages with which he had 
threatened her, and, profoundly horrified by the iniqui- 
tous treatment to which he was subjected, she assisted 
Corilla to send him money, at a time when he was de- 
nied the means of softening the rigor of his captivity. 
Corilla, who spent money faster than she acquired it, 
was absolutely drained dry on the day that a messenger 
came to her from her lover to ask for the sum he required. 
Consuelo was the only person to whom the singer, im- 
pelled by an instinctive confidence and esteem, dared to 
have recourse. Consuelo instantly sold the present 
which the empress tossed to her on the stage at the end 
of Zenobia, and handed the proceeds to her comrade, 
praising her for not abandoning the unhappy Trenck in 
his distress. The zeal and courage which Corilla dis- 
played in serving her lover to the utmost of her ability, 
even to the point of entering into an amicable arrange- 
ment to that end with a certain baroness, who was his 
titular mistress, and of whom she was mortally jealous, 
aroused a sort of esteem in Consuelo's heart for that cor- 
rupt but not naturally wicked creature, who still had 
kindly impulses and outbursts of disinterested gener- 
osity. 

" Let us prostrate ourselves before the work of God," 
she would say to Joseph when he reproached her, as he 
sometimes did, for being too unreserved in her relations 
with Corilla. " The human heart always retains, even 
in its wanderings, something good and great wherein one 
detects with respect and recognizes with joy that sacred 
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imprint which is, as it were, the seal of the Divine Hand. 
Where there is much to pity, there is much to forgive, 
and where we find something to forgive, be sure, dear 
Joseph, that there is something to love. This poor Co- 
rilla, who lives after the manner of beasts, sometimes 
has the features of an angel. I feel that, if I am to con- 
tinue to be an artist, I must accustom myself to contem- 
plate without terror and without wrath the grievous depths 
of sin, where the lives of abandoned women pass away 
between the desire to do good and the appetite for evil, 
between intoxication and remorse. Indeed, I admit that 
it seems to me that the rôle of a Sister of Charity is bet- 
ter suited to the welfare of my virtue than a more tran- 
quil and pleasant life, more glorious and more agreeable 
connections, the placid existence of strong, fortunate, and 
respected mortals. I feel that my heart is made like the 
paradise of the gentle Jesus, where there will be a more 
joyful and cordial welcome for one repentant sinner than 
for a hundred just men who need no repentance. I feel 
that 1 am made to sympathize, pity, aid, and console. 
It seems to me that the name my mother gave me at my 
baptism imposes this duty and this destiny upon me. I 
have no other name, Beppo ! Society has not burdened 
me with the duty of maintaining the honor of a family 
name ; and, if, in the eyes of the world, I degrade my- 
self by trying to find a few bits of pure gold amid the 
slime of another's vile morals, 1 am not responsible to the 
world. I am Consuelo, nothing more ; and that is enough 
for the daughter of Rosmunda ; for Rosmunda was a poor 
woman, of whom people said even more evil than of Co- 
rilla, and, such as she was, I was bound to and could 
love her. She was not respected like Maria Theresa, but 
she would not have ordered Trenck chained by the foot 
in order to kill him with the agony, and gain possession 
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of his wealth. Nor would Corilla have done it; and yet 
this Trenck, whom she assists in his misfortunes, has 
very often beaten her instead of fighting for her. Jo- 
seph ! Joseph ! God is a mightier emperor than all of 
ours ; and perhaps, since Magdalen has a duchess's stool 
in His mansion beside the spotless Virgin, Corilla will 
have precedence of Maria Theresa on entering His court. 
As for myself, in these days which 1 have to pass on 
earth, I confess that, if 1 must turn my back on the 
guilty and unhappy, in order to obtain a seat at the ban- 
quet of the just in moral prosperity, I should think that I 
was no longer on the path of salvation. Oh ! the noble 
Albert agreed with me in that, and he would not blame 
me for being kind to Corilla." 

When Consuelo said this to her friend Beppo, a fort- 
night had passed since the performance of Zenobia and 
the Baron von Trenck's adventure. The six perform- 
ances for which she had been engaged had taken place. 
Madame Tesi had returned to the stage. The empress 
was working secretly upon Porpora through Corner the 
ambassador, and still insisted upon Consuelo's marriage 
to Haydn as a condition of her engagement at the im- 
perial theatre at the conclusion of Madame Tesi's en- 
gagement. Joseph knew nothing about it at all. Con- 
suelo had no suspicion of it. She thought of nothing but 
Albert, who had not appeared again, and of whom she 
heard nothing. She revolved in her mind innumerable 
conjectures and innumerable inconsistent resolutions. 
These perplexities and conflicting emotions impaired her 
health slightly. She kept to her room after she had fin- 
ished her temporary engagement, and gazed constantly 
at the branch of cypress, which seemed to her to have 
been taken from some tomb in the cavern of the Schreck- 
enstein. 
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Beppo, the only friend to whom she could open her 
heart, had tried at first to dissuade her from the idea that 
Albert had come to Vienna. But when she had shown 
him the branch of cypress, he reflected profoundly on the 
mystery, and ended by believing that the young count 
had figured in Trenck's adventure. 

"Listen," he said, "1 think that I have worked out 
the whole thing. Albert did come to Vienna, he saw 
you, heard you, watched all your movements, followed 
all your steps. The day we were talking on the stage, 
by the rear curtain, he may well have been on the other 
side of the canvas and have heard the regrets I expressed 
at the thought of your being taken away from the stage 
at the outset of your glory. You yourself let fall some 
remarks which may have led him to think that you pre- 
ferred the splendor of an artistic career to the depressing 
solemnity of his love. The next day he saw you go into 
Corilla's dressing-room, where, perhaps, as we conclude 
him to have been always on the watch, he had seen the 
Pandour enter a few moments earlier. The time that 
elapsed before he came to your assistance almost demon- 
strates that he believed you to be there of your own free 
will, and that he did not realize the necessity for speedy 
intervention until he yielded to the temptation to listen 
at the door." 

"Very good," said Consuelo; "but why so much 
mystery ? why hide his face with a veil ? " 

"You know how suspicious the Austrian police are. 
Perhaps he may have been the object of unfriendly re- 
ports at court ; perhaps he had political reasons for con- 
cealing his identity ; perhaps his face was known to 
Trenck. Who knows if he had not seen him in Bohemia 
during the last wars ? if he had not defied and threatened 
him ? if he had not made him relax his grasp on some 
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innocent creature ? Count Albert may have performed 
secretly deeds of the greatest courage and mercy in his 
native country, while he was supposed to be asleep in his 
cavern under the Schreckenstein ; and if he has per- 
formed such deeds, it is perfectly certain that he would 
never dream of telling you of them, since he is, by your 
own statement, the most humble and modest of men. So 
he acted very prudently in not chastising the Pandour 
with his face uncovered ; for, although the empress is 
punishing the Pandour to-day for laying waste her dear 
Bohemia, be sure that she is no more inclined on that ac- 
count to leave unpunished past resistance to the Pandour 
on the part of a Bohemian." 

"What you say is most reasonable, Joseph, and gives 
me much food for thought. 1 am beset by a thousand 
anxious thoughts now. Albert may have been recog- 
nized, arrested, and the fact remain as absolutely un- 
known to the public as Trenck's mishap on the stairs. 
Alas ! perhaps he is in the prison of the arsenal at this 
moment, in the dungeon next to Trenck's ! And it is for 
me that he has incurred this misfortune !" 

" No, no, I do not think that. Count Albert probably 
left Vienna at once, and you will soon receive a letter 
from him, written at Riesenburg." 

" Have you a presentiment of that, Joseph ? " 

"Yes, I have. But, if you wish me to tell you the 
whole of my thought, I think that the letter will be very 
different from the one you expect. I am satisfied that, 
far from persisting in the attempt to obtain from generous 
friendship the sacrifice which you desired to make of your 
artistic career, he has already renounced the idea of mar- 
riage with you, and will soon give you back your liberty. 
If he is as intelligent, noble-hearted and fair-minded as 
you say, he should have scruples about taking you from 
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the stage, which you love passionately. Oh ! don't deny 
it ! 1 have seen it clearly enough, and he must have seen 
it and understood it as readily as I, on listening to Zenobia. 
So he will refuse to accept a sacrifice that is beyond your 
strength, and I should have very little esteem for him if he 
did not." 

" But read his last letter ! See, here it is, Joseph ! Did 
he not say that he would love me as well on the stage as 
in society, or in a convent ? Did he not admit the possi- 
bility of leaving me free even if he married me ? " 

" To say and to do, to think and to be, are very differ- 
ent. In the dreamland of passion everything seems pos- 
sible ; but when reality suddenly strikes our eyes, we 
return in alarm to our former ideas. I shall never believe 
that it is possible for a man of quality to think without 
repugnance of his wife being exposed to the caprices and 
insults of the pit. On what was unquestionably the first 
time that he ever set foot in the wings, the count had, in 
Trenck's behavior to you, a distressing specimen of the 
miseries and perils of your life on the stage. He must 
have gone away in despair, but cured of his passion and 
no longer under the spell of his chimeras. Forgive me for 
speaking to you so, Consuelo, my sister. I must doit; 
for Count Albert's renunciation is a blessing to you. 
You will realize it later, although your eyes are full of 
tears at this moment. Be just to your fiancé rather than 
humiliated by his change. When he told you that he had 
no repugnance for the stage, he imagined an ideal stage, 
which crumbled to nothing at the first scrutiny. He re- 
alized then that he must either ruin your happiness by 
taking you away, or his own, by following you thither." 

" You are right, Joseph. 1 feel that you are right ; but 
let me weep. It is not humiliation on account of being 
abandoned and disdained that oppresses my heart ; it is 
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regret for an ideal I had formed of love and its might, just 
as Albert had formed an ideal of my life on the stage. 
He has discovered now that 1 could not keep myself 
worthy of him — at least, in the opinion of mankind — if I 
follow this path. And I am forced to realize that love is 
not strong enough to overcome all obstacles and destroy 
all prejudices." 

" Be just, Consuelo, and do not ask more than you 
were able to give. You did not love him enough to re- 
nounce your art without hesitation and distress ; do not 
take offence because Count Albert could not break with 
the world without shrinking and dismay." 

" But, however great my secret grief may have been — 
and I can admit it now, — 1 had resolved to sacrifice every- 
thing to him ; whereas he " 

" Reflect that the passion was on his side, not on yours. 
He implored with fervor ; you consented with effort. He 
saw that you were about to sacrifice yourself ; he felt, 
not only that he had the right to rid you of a love which 
you had not invited, and of which your heart did not 
recognize the necessity, but that he was compelled by his 
conscience to do it." 

This sensible conclusion convinced Consuelo of Albert's 
generosity and prudence. She feared that, in abandoning 
herself to her grief, she should yield to the suggestions of 
wounded pride ; and, by accepting Joseph's hypothesis, 
she became resigned and tranquil ; but, by virtue of an 
anomaly familiar to the human heart, she no sooner found 
herself at liberty to follow her taste for the theatre, with 
nothing to distract her and no occasion for remorse, than 
she was dismayed by her isolation amid all that corrup- 
tion, and appalled by the future of combat and fatigue 
that opened before her. The stage is an arena ; when 
you are upon it, you become excited, and all the emotions 
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of life seem cold and vapid in comparison ; but when you 
turn your back upon it, weary and exhausted, you are 
horrified to think that you have undergone that trial by 
fire, and your desire to return is blended with terror. I 
fancy that the acrobat is the perfect type of that arduous, 
thrilling, perilous life. He must experience a nervous and 
terrible pleasure on those ropes and ladders on which he 
performs prodigious feats beyond human strength; but 
when he has descended in triumph, he must feel a thrill 
of horror at the thought of going up again, and embracing 
at the same moment death and triumph, the spectre with 
two faces that hovers constantly above his head. 

Thereupon the Castle of the Giants and everything 
connected therewith, even to the Rock of Terror, that vi- 
sion that disturbed her sleep every night, appeared to 
Consuelo, through the veil of definitive exile, as a lost 
paradise, as the abode of peace and innocence to be for- 
ever revered in her memory. She fastened the branch 
of cypress, the last memory, the last token of the Hussite 
cavern, to the feet of her mother's crucifix, and, con- 
founding those two emblems of Catholicism and heresy, 
she exalted her heart to the conception of the only abso- 
lute, eternal religion. She derived therefrom the senti- 
ment of resignation to her individual ills, and of faith in 
the providential designs of God concerning Albert and 
concerning all men, good and bad, which she must thence- 
forth face alone and without a guide. 
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One morning Porpora called her to his room earlier 
than usual. He was beaming with pleasure, and held a 
large, bulky letter in one hand, his spectacles in the 
other. Consuelo started and trembled from head to foot, 
imagining that it was the reply from Riesenburg at last. 
But she was soon undeceived : it was a letter from Hu- 
bert, alias Porporino. That famous singer informed his 
master that all the terms proposed by him for Consuelo's 
engagement were accepted, and he sent him the con- 
tract signed by Baron von Poelnitz, manager of the Royal 
Theatre of Berlin, and needing only Consuelo's signa- 
ture and his own. The contract was accompanied by a 
very frank and cordial letter from the said baron, urging 
Porpora to come to Berlin and do his utmost to obtain the 
direction of the King of Prussia's chapel choir, proving 
his capacity by the production and representation of as 
many new operas and fugues as he chose to bring with 
him. Porporino rejoiced in the prospect of singing ere 
long, as he had so earnestly desired to do, with a sister 
in Porpora, and earnestly urged the master to leave Vi- 
enna for Sans Souci, the charming abode of Frederick the 
Great. 

This letter caused Porpora the greatest delight, and 
yet it filled him with uncertainty. It seemed to him that 
fortune was beginning to smooth the frowns from the 
face which had been stern to him so long, and the good- 
will of monarchs — at that time so essential to the devel- 
opment of artistic talents — opened a pleasant prospect to 
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him in two directions. Frederick summoned him to Ber- 
lin ; and in Vienna Maria Theresa was making the fair- 
est promises. In either event, Consuelo was the indis- 
pensable instrument of his victory ; at Berlin by making 
the most that could be made of his works ; at Vienna by 
marrying Joseph Haydn. 

Thus the moment had come to place his fate in the 
hands of his adopted daughter. He proposed marriage or 
departure, as she chose ; and, in view of this new devel- 
opment, he pressed Beppo's heart and hand upon her 
with much less ardor than he would have displayed the 
day before. He was a little weary of Vienna, and the 
prospect of being appreciated and made much of by the 
enemy attracted him as a sort of petty vengeance, the 
probable effect of which on the court of Austria he ex- 
aggerated in his own mind. Indeed, taking everything 
into account, as Consuelo had long since ceased to men- 
tion Albert and had apparently given him up, he pre» 
ferred that she should not marry at all. 

Consuelo soon put an end to his uncertainty by de- 
claring that she would never marry Joseph Haydn, for 
many reasons; and, first of all, because he had never 
sought her in marriage, being betrothed to the daughter 
of Keller, his benefactor. 

"In that case," said Porpora, "there is no room for 
hesitation. Here is your contract to appear in Berlin. 
Sign it, and let us make our preparations for leaving Vi- 
enna ; for there is no hope for us here unless you submit 
to the empress's matrimoniomania. That is the price of 
her patronage, and a definite refusal will make us blacker 
than devils in her eyes." 

" My dear master," said Consuelo, with more firmness 
than she had ever shown with Porpora, " I am ready to 
obey as soon as my conscience is at rest on one essential 
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point. Certain ties of affection and esteem bound me to 
the lord of Rudolstadt. I will not conceal from you that, 
notwithstanding your incredulity, your reproaches and 
your raillery, I have, during the three months I have 
been here, purposely avoided entering into any engage- 
ment which would be fatal to my engagement to him. 
But, since a certain decisive letter which I wrote six 
weeks ago, and which passed through your hands, some 
things have happened which lead me to think that the 
Rudolstadt family have discarded me. Each succeeding 
day confirms me in the impression that my word is given 
back to me, and that I am free to devote my attentions 
and my toil unreservedly to you. You see that I accept 
that destiny without regret or hesitation. And yet, after 
that letter that I wrote, I cannot be at peace with myself 
until I receive the reply. I expect it every day, it must 
arrive soon. Allow me to postpone the signing of my 
Berlin contract until I receive " 

"Why, my poor child," said Porpora, who, at his 
pupil's first word, had unmasked his batteries, which had 
been prepared long beforehand, " you would have to 
wait a long while ! The reply that you expect arrived a 
month ago, addressed to me." 

" And you never showed it to me ? " cried Consuelo, 
"and you left me in such uncertainty ? You are a very 
strange man, master ! How can I place any confidence 
in you, if you deceive me so ? " 

" How have I deceived you ? The letter was addressed 
to me, and I was cautioned not to show it to you until 
I should be sure that you were cured of your mad 
love and disposed to listen to the voice of reason and 
propriety." 

"Are those the words that were used ? " said Consu- 
elo, blushing. " It is impossible that Count Christian or 
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Count Albert should have so described a friendship so 
tranquil, so discreet, and so proud as mine." 

"Words are of no consequence," said Porpora; 
" people in the best society always use grandiloquent 
language, and it is for us to make out its meaning. The 
fact is that the old count did not care about having 
a daughter-in-law on the boards ; and when he learned 
that you had appeared here, he made his son abandon 
the idea of degrading himself by such a marriage. The 
excellent Albert was convinced and gave you back your 
promise. I am delighted to see that you are not grieved. 
So everything is for the best ; off we go to Prussia !" 

"Show me the letter, master," said Consuelo, "and 
I will sign the contract at once." 

"The letter, the letter ! why do you want to see it? 
It will hurt you. There are certain follies which we 
must force ourselves to overlook in others and in our- 
selves. Forget the whole thing." 

"One cannot forget by a mere exertion of the will," 
said Consuelo ; " reflection assists one, and reasons help 
one to understand. If I am cast off by the Rudolstadts 
with disdain, I shall very soon be consoled. If my liberty 
is restored to me with esteem and affection, I shall be 
consoled in a different way and with less effort. Show 
me the letter. Why are you afraid to do so, when I say 
that 1 will obey you in either event ? " 

"Very well! I will show it to you," said the crafty 
professor, opening his desk and pretending to search 
for it. 

He opened all the drawers, turned over all his papers, 
but, as the letter never existed, it naturally could not be 
found. He pretended to lose his patience ; Consuelo 
lost hers in all seriousness. She took a hand in the 
search herself, without objection from him. She turned 
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all the drawers topsy-turvy ; she pulled over all the 
papers. The letter could not be found. Porpora tried 
to recall its phraseology, and extemporized a courteous 
but decisive note. Consuelo could not suspect her 
master of such an elaborate fraud. To the old pro- 
fessor's honor it should be said that he did not carry it 
out remarkably well ; but no great art was required to 
persuade so innocent a mind as Consuelo's. She con- 
cluded at last that Porpora had lighted his pipe with 
the letter in a moment of distraction ; and having gone 
to her own room to say a prayer and to swear upon the 
cypress twig eternal friendship to Count Albert, in spite 
of everything, she returned tranquilly, and signed a con- 
tract to sing at the Berlin theatre during the two months 
succeeding that which had just begun. The interval was 
most essential for the preparations for leaving Vienna and 
for the journey. When Porpora saw the ink still wet on 
the paper, he embraced his pupil, and solemnly saluted 
her by the title of artist. 

" This is the day of your confirmation," he said, " and 
if it were in my power to make you take vows, I would 
compel you to renounce love and marriage forever; for 
now you are a priestess of the god of harmony; the 
muses are virgins, and she who consecrates her life to 
Apollo should take the oath of the Vestals." 

" I cannot take an oath never to marry," Consuelo re- 
plied, "although at this moment it seems to me no oath 
could be easier to take or to keep. But I may change 
my mind, and, in that case, I should be driven to regret 
a promise which I could not break." 

"Are you the slave of your word, pray ? Yes, I be- 
lieve that in that respect you differ from the rest of the 
human race, and that if you had ever made a solemn 
promise in your life, you would have kept it." 
21 
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" I think that I have already passed the test in that 
respect, for ever since I was born I have been under the 
operation of one vow or another. My mother brought 
me up by precept and example in that sort of religion, 
which she carried to the point of fanaticism. When we 
were wandering together, she used to say to me as we 
drew near a large city : ' Consuelita, if I am lucky here, 
I call you to witness that I make a vow to go barefooted 
and pray for two hours in the chapel most noted for 
sanctity hereabout.' — And when she had had what she 
called good luck, poor soul ! — that is to say, when she 
had earned a few pennies with her songs, — we never 
failed to perform our pilgrimage, whatever the weather 
and whatever the distance to the fashionable chapel. 
That was not very enlightened or very sublime piety ; 
but none the less I looked upon those vows as sacred ; 
and when my mother, on her deathbed, made me swear 
never to belong to Anzoleto unless in legal marriage, 
she knew that she could die in peace on the faith of my 
promise. Later I promised Count Albert not to think of 
any other man than him, and to exert all the strength of 
my heart to love him as he wished. I have not broken 
my word ; and if he himself had not released me from 
it to-day, I would have remained true to him all my 
life." 

"A fig for your Count Albert, of whom you must 
think no more; and since you must be under the control 
of some vow, tell me by what vow you will bind yourself 
to me!" 

"O master, trust to my good sense, to my good morals 
and to my devotion to you ! Do not ask me for oaths, for 
they are a horrible yoke for one to assume. The fear of 
breaking them takes away all one's pleasure in right 
thinking and right acting." 
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" I am not to be put off with such pleas ! " rejoined 
Porpora, half sternly, half playfully. " I see that you have 
taken oaths to everybody except me. I say nothing of 
the one your mother demanded. It brought you good 
fortune, my poor child ! But for it you would perhaps 
have fallen into the snares of that villain Anzoleto. But 
since you were so ready to make so serious a promise, 
without love and from pure kindness of heart, to this 
Rudolstadt, who was a mere stranger to you, I should 
consider it very cruel of you, on a day like this, — a happy 
and memorable day on which you are restored to liberty 
and betrothed to the god of art, — if you would not make 
some trifling promise to your old professor, your best 
friend." 

"Oh ! yes, my best friend, my benefactor, my father !" 
cried Consuelo, throwing herself impetuously into the 
arms of Porpora, who was so sparing of affectionate 
words that only twice or thrice in his life had he openly 
displayed his paternal love for her. "I can gladly, with* 
out fear or hesitation, take an oath to devote myself to 
your happiness and your glory, so long as I live." 

"My happiness is glory, as you know, Consuelo," said 
Porpora, pressing her to his heart. "I can conceive no 
other happiness. I am not one of those old German 
burghers who dream of no other felicity than to have 
their grand-daughter at hand to fill their pipes or bake 
their cakes. I have no need of slippers or herb tea, thank 
God ! and when the time comes that I need nothing more 
than that, I will not allow you to devote your time to me 
as you do too zealously now. No, that is not the sort of 
devotion that I ask, and you know it ; what I demand is 
that you should be an artist, a great artist, freely and 
unreservedly ! Will you promise to be that ? to fight 
against this languor, this irresolution, this sort of disgust, 
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which you have had here from the first, to reject the 
compliments of these fine gentlemen who pay court to 
actresses, some because they flatter themselves that they 
can make good housewives of them, and then drop them 
as soon as they discover that they have a contrary voca- 
tion ; others because they are ruined, and the pleasure 
of enjoying a carriage and good cheer once more at the 
cost of their lucrative better-halves leads them to over- 
look the dishonor attached to such alliances in the caste 
to which they belong? Cornel promise me that you 
won't allow your head to be turned by some little tenor 
with a soft voice and curly hair, like that knave of an 
Anzoleto, who will never have any merit except in his 
calves or win success except by his impudence ? " 

"I promise, I solemnly swear all that," replied Con- 
suelo, laughing good-humoredly at Porpora's exhorta* 
tions, in which there was always a little sting, but to 
which she was perfectly accustomed. "And I will do 
more," she added, resuming her serious expression ; "I 
swear that you shall never have occasion to complain of 
a day of ingratitude in my life." 

"Oh ! I don't ask so much as that 1" he replied, in a 
bitter tone; "that is more than human nature can ac- 
complish. When you are a singer renowned among all 
the nations of Europe, you will have cravings of vanity, 
ambitions, vices of the heart which no great artist ever 
succeeded in avoiding. You will be determined to suc- 
ceed at any price. You will not endure the thought of 
winning success patiently, or of endangering it in order 
to remain faithful either to friendship or to the worship of 
the truly beautiful. You will bend your neck to the yoke 
of society as they all do ; in every city you will sing the 
music that happens to be in favor, heedless of the bad 
taste of the public or the court. In short, you will go 
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your own way, and you will be great in spite of every- 
thing, since it is not possible for you to be otherwise in 
the eyes of the vast majority of people. If only you do 
not forget to select carefully and sing your best when you 
have to run the gauntlet of a small number of old fellows 
like me, and do credit to Porpora's method and to your- 
self before the great Handel or old Bach, — that is all that 
I ask, all that I hope ! You see that I am not a selfish 
father, as some of your flatterers doubtless accuse me of 
being. I ask you for nothing which is not calculated to 
forward your success and your glory." 

"And I care nothing at all for my personal advantage," 
said Consuelo, touched and distressed. "I may allow 
myself to be carried off my feet in the midst of a triumph, 
by involuntary excitement ; but I cannot think in cold 
blood of building up a whole life of triumph in order to 
crown myself with my own hands. I seek glory for you, 
my master ; despite your incredulity, I propose to show 
you that it is for you alone that Consuelo labors and 
travels ; and to prove to you on the spot that you have 
slandered her, I swear to you, since you believe in my 
oaths, that I will prove what I say." 

" Upon what do you swear that ?" said Porpora, with 
an affectionate air, in which, however, there was still a 
suggestion of distrust. 

"On the white hair, on the sacred head of Porpora," 
replied Consuelo, taking that white head in her hands 
and kissing it fervently on the forehead. 

They were interrupted by Count Hoditz, whose visit 
was announced by a tall footman. This footman, as he 
requested permission for his master to pay his respects to 
Porpora and his pupil, glanced at the latter with an air of 
hesitation and embarrassment which surprised Consuelo, 
for she could not recall that honest and somewhat unusual 
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face. The count was admitted, and set forth the object 
of his visit in the most courteous terms. He was about 
leaving Vienna for his estate of Roswald in Moravia, and, 
desiring to add to the enjoyment of the margravine his 
wife, he was preparing a magnificent fête as a surprise 
for her on her arrival. Consequently, he suggested to 
Consuelo to sing on three successive evenings at Ros- 
wald, and he requested Porpora to accompany her to 
assist in arranging the concerts, plays and serenades with 
which he proposed to regale his noble consort. 

Porpora alleged as an excuse the contract just signed, 
and their engagement to be at Berlin on a certain day. 
The count desired to see the contract, and as Porpora had 
constantly had reason to be grateful for his kindness, he 
afforded him the petty gratification of being taken into 
their confidence in this matter, of reading the contract, 
pretending to be very wise in such affairs, and proffering 
advice ; after which he persisted in his request, declaring 
that they had more time than they needed to accede to it 
without breaking their appointment in Berlin. 

"You can complete your preparations in three days," 
he said, "and go to Berlin by way of Moravia/' 

That was not the most direct way ; but, instead of 
travelling slowly by way of Bohemia, through a region 
of poor roads and poor accommodations, recently laid 
waste by war, they would make the journey to Roswald 
very rapidly and comfortably in an excellent carriage, 
which the count placed at their disposal, as well as the 
relays of horses ; that is to say he would relieve them of 
all trouble and expense. He also offered to send them in 
the same way from Roswald to Pardubitz if they wished 
to descend the Elbe to Dresden, or to Chrudim, if they 
preferred to go by way of Prague. The conveniences 
which he offered them would materially shorten their 
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journey, and the very substantial sum which he added as 
pay for their services would make it possible for them to 
make the rest of the distance as pleasantly as possible. 
So Porpora accepted, despite the grimace which Consuelo 
made to dissuade him from doing so. The bargain was 
concluded, and the last day of the week fixed upon for 
their departure. 

When, after respectfully kissing her hand, Hoditz left 
Consuelo alone with her master, she reproved him for 
allowing himself to be persuaded so easily. Although 
she had no reason to fear any further impertinence 
on the count's part, she still retained some resentment, 
and was not pleased at the prospect of going to his 
house. She did not wish to tell Porpora of the adven- 
ture of Passau, but she reminded him of the jests he 
himself had made touching Count Hoditz's musical com- 
positions. 

"Do you not see," she said, "that I shall be con- 
demned to sing his music, and that you will be compelled 
to conduct with a serious face cantatas and, perhaps, 
even operas of his manufacture ? Is this how you would 
have me keep my vow to remain true to the worship of 
the truly beautiful?" 

"Basta!" laughed Porpora, "I shall not do that so 
seriously as you think ; I expect, on the contrary, to be 
hugely diverted, without the least suspicion on the part 
of the maestro that such is the case. To conduct such 
trash on a serious occasion and before a respectable au- 
dience, would be a blasphemy and a disgrace ; but it is 
perfectly legitimate to amuse oneself, and the artist 
would be most unhappy if, when earning his livelihood, 
he were not entitled to laugh in his beard at those from 
whom he earns it. Besides, you will see there your 
Princess of Culmbach, whom you love, and who is truly 
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charming. She will laugh with us at her step-father's 
music, although she laughs but little." 

She must needs yield, pack the boxes, make the neces- 
sary purchases and say farewell. Joseph was in despair; 
but a piece of great good fortune, a great artistic joy fell 
to his lot, and softened to some extent, or, at all events, 
forcibly diverted his thoughts from the grief of this sep- 
aration. He had played his serenade under the window 
of the excellent pantomimist Bernadone, the famous har- 
lequin of the Corinthian theatre, and had greatly sur- 
prised and interested that amiable and intelligent artist. 
He had sent for him, and had asked him the name of the 
author of that original and delightful trio. He had mar- 
velled greatly at his youth and his talent ; and, finally, 
he had entrusted to him on the spot the libretto of a 
ballet entitled the Lame Devil, which Joseph was begin- 
ning to set to music. He was at work on the tempest, 
which cost him so much trouble, and the memory of 
which made good old Haydn laugh when he was eighty. 
Consuelo tried to divert him from his melancholy by 
talking to him of his tempest, which Bernadone wished 
to be a terrible affair, and which Beppo, never having 
seen the sea, could not succeed in picturing in his own 
mind. Consuelo described the Adriatic when it was in a 
rage, and sang to him the lament of the waves, and 
laughed with him at the ordinary attempts of imitative 
harmony on the stage, heightened by the sheets of blue 
canvas which persons stationed in the wings wave and 
agitate with all their strength. 

" Listen to me," said Porpora, to help him out of his 
difficulty. "You might work a hundred years with the 
finest instruments on earth and the most exact knowledge 
of the sounds made by the wind and water, and yet you 
could not reproduce the sublime harmony of nature. 
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That is not the sphere of music. It goes sadly astray 
when it runs after tours de force and mere noisy effects. 
It is greater than that ; its domain is emotion. Its object 
is to inspire emotion, as its reason for existence is to be 
inspired by it. Think, therefore, of the feelings of man 
when handed over to the torturer. Fancy a ghastly, 
magnificent, terrible spectacle, an impending peril. Sta- 
tion yourself, a musician, — that is to say, a human voice, 
a human lament, a living, vibrating soul, — in the midst 
of that distress, that disorder, that desolation, those hor- 
rors ; express the agony you feel, and the audience, in- 
telligent or not, will share it. It will imagine that it sees 
the waves, that it hears the rending of the ship's timbers, 
the shouts of the sailors, the despairing shrieks of the 
passengers. What would you say of a poet who, in 
describing a battle, should tell you that the cannon 
roared bourn, bourn, and the drum beat plan, plan? And 
yet that would be imitative harmony more exact than 
noble images ; but it would not be poetry. Even paint- 
ing, the descriptive art par excellence, is not an art of 
servile imitation. In vain would the artist depict the 
dark green of the sea, the black stormy sky, the shat- 
tered skeleton of the ship. His picture would be without 
color, though it were as gorgeous as the sign of a beer- 
shop, if he lacked the feeling to express the terror and 
the poetic grandeur of the whole scene. And so, young 
man, work yourself up over the idea of a great disaster, 
in that way you can make it affecting to others." 

He repeated this counsel in a fatherly tone while the 
carriage stood at the courtyard of the embassy and their 
baggage was being loaded. Joseph listened attentively, 
drinking in knowledge from its source, so to speak ; but 
when Consuelo, in fur cloak and cap, threw her arms 
about his neck, he turned pale, stifled a cry, and, unable 
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to make up his mind to see her drive away, fled, and hid 
his tears in Keller's back-shop. Metastasio became in- 
terested in him, perfected him in Italian, and by excel- 
lent advice and generous assistance made up to him in 
some degree for Porpora's absence ; but Joseph was for 
a long time depressed and unhappy before he could ac- 
custom himself to the absence of Consuelo. 

She, although depressed, and regretting the separation 
from so faithful and lovable a friend, felt that her courage 
revived with the glow and poetic fervor of her impres- 
sions as they plunged into the mountains of Moravia. 
A new sun was rising on her life. Freed from every bond 
and every dominating influence foreign to her art, it 
seemed to her that she belonged to it absolutely. Por- 
pora, restored to hope and the artless gayety of youth, 
stirred her pulses by eloquent declamations; and the 
noble girl, without ceasing to love Albert and Joseph as 
brothers whom she was destined to meet again in God's 
bosom, felt as light of heart as the lark that soars up- 
ward, singing lustily, on a fine summer's morning. 



When they changed horses for the second time, Consu- 
elo recognized in the servant who attended them and sat 
on the box of the carriage, paid the guides and scolded 
the postilions for their moderation, the same man who 
had announced Count Hoditz on the day that he came to 
request the presence of Consuelo at the fête at Ros- 
wald. This tall, powerful fellow, who seemed to be 
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always glancing furtively at her, and to be divided 
between the desire to speak to her and the fear of 
doing so, attracted her attention at last ; and one 
morning, when she was breakfasting at a solitary 
inn at the foot of the mountains, Porpora having 
gone out to walk in pursuit of some musical motive 
while the horses were being fed, she turned to this man 
as he handed her her coffee, and looked him in the face 
with a stern and somewhat annoyed expression. But he 
replied with such a piteous look that she could not restrain 
a peal of laughter. The April sun was shining on the 
snow that still covered the mountains, and our young 
traveller felt in excellent spirits. 

"Alas! " said the mysterious footman, finally, " I see 
that your ladyship does not deign to recognize me ! I 
should have recognized you if you had been disguised as 
a Turk or a Prussian corporal : and yet I only saw you 
for a moment ; but what a moment that was in my 
life ! " 

As he spoke he placed on the table the plate that he 
carried, and, approaching Consuelo, gravely crossed 
himself, knelt on one knee, and kissed the floor at her 
feet. 

"Ah ! " cried Consuelo, " Karl, the deserter, is it 
not ? " 

"Yes, signora," Karl replied, kissing the hand she 
held out to him. " I have been told that 1 must call you 
that, although I have never understood very clearly 
whether you are a man or a woman." 

" Really ? What is the cause of your uncertainty ? " 

"Why, 1 saw you once dressed as a boy, and after- 
ward, although I recognized you, you had become as like 
a young lady as you were before like a boy. But that 
makes no difference : be whatever you choose ; you did 
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me a service which I shall never forget ; and you might 
tell me to jump off the top of yonder mountain, if it 
would give you pleasure — and I wouldn't refuse to do 
it." 

" I ask you to do nothing, my dear Karl, except be 
happy and enjoy your liberty ; for you are free, and 1 
imagine that you love life now ? " 

"Free, yes!" said Karl, shaking his head; "but 
happy — I have lost my poor wife ! " 

Consuelo's eyes filled from sympathy as she saw the 
tears pouring down poor Karl's rugged cheeks. 

"Ah ! " said he, shaking his red moustache, from which 
the drops fell like rain-drops from a bush, "she had suf- 
fered too much, poor soul ! The shock of seeing me car- 
ried away a second time by the Prussians, followed by a 
long journey on foot when shewas very ill, and then the 
joy of seeing me again, altogether it caused a revolution 
in her system ; and she died a week after her arrival in 
Vienna, where 1 was looking for her, and where, thanks 
to a note from you, she found me, with the help of Count 
Hoditz. That kind-hearted gentleman had sent his phy- 
sician to her and everything she needed ; but it was of 
no use. She was tired out with living, you see, and she 
went away to find rest in the good Lord's bosom." 

"And your daughter ? " queried Consuelo, thinking to 
bring him back to more cheerful thoughts. 

" My daughter ?" he said, with a gloomy air and al- 
most wildly, "the King of Prussia killed her for me too." 

" How killed her ? What do you mean ? " 

"Wasn't it the King of Prussia who killed the mother 
by causing all this suffering ? Well, the child followed 
the mother. After that night, when they both lay, like 
dead bodies, across the road, after seeing me beaten till 
the blood ran, and bound and carried away by the kid- 
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nappers, the little one always had chills and fever ; the 
fatigue and suffering of the journey finished all. When 
you met them on a bridge, near some Austrian village or 
other, they had had nothing to eat for two days. You 
gave them money, you told them I was saved, you did 
everything you could do to comfort them and cure them. 
They told me all that, but it was too late. They grew 
worse all the time after our reunion, and, just when we 
might have been happy, they went off to the cemetery. 
The earth was not trodden down on my wife's grave 
when we had to dig it up again in the same place to put 
my child there ; and now, thanks to the King of Prussia, 
Karl is alone in the world ! " 

"No, my poor Karl, you are not alone; you still have 
friends who will always be interested in your misfortunes 
and your excellent heart." 

" I know it. Yes, there are some noble-hearted people, 
and you are one of them. But what do I want now that 
I have neither wife, nor child, nor country ? for I shall 
never be safe in my own country. My mountains are 
too well known to those villains who came there twice 
to look for me. As soon as I was left alone, I inquired if 
we were at war or were likely to be soon. I had only 
one idea, and that was to serve against Prussia, in order 
to kill 'as many Prussians as I could. Ah ! Saint Wen* 
ceslas, the patron saint of Bohemia, would have guided 
my arm ; and I am very sure that not a single bullet that 
left my gun would have been wasted ; and I said to my- 
self : ' Perhaps Providence will permit me to meet the 

King of Prussia in some ravine ; and then even if he 

wore a coat of mail like the Archangel Michael, even if 

I had to follow him as a dog follows the trail of a wolf ' 

But 1 learned that peace was assured for a long time ; 
and then, having no zest for anything, I went to Count 
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Hoditz to thank him and to ask him not to present me to 
the empress as he intended. I meant to kill myself ; but 
he was so kind to me, and the Princess of Culmbach, his 
step-daughter, to whom he told my whole story secretly, 
said such beautiful things to me about the duty of a Chris- 
tian, that I consented to live and enter their service, 
where I am really too well treated and too well paid for 
the little work I have to do." 

" Now tell me, my dear Karl," said Consuelo, wiping 
her eyes, " how you were able to recognize me." 

" Didn't you come one night to sing for my new mis- 
tress, her ladyship the margravine ? I saw you pass, 
dressed all in white, and I recognized you at once, al- 
though you had become a young lady. You see I don't 
remember much about the places where I have been or 
the names of people I have met ; but as to faces, I never 
forget them. I was beginning to cross myself, when I 
spied a young man who was following you, and recognized 
Joseph ; and instead of being your master, as I supposed 
he was at the time you rescued me — for he was dressed 
better than you were then — he had become your servant, 
and stayed behind in the ante-chamber. He didn't know 
me, and as his lordship had forbidden me ever to say 
a word to anybody about what had happened to me,— 1 
have never known or asked why, — I did not speak to good 
Joseph, although I longed to throw my arms around his 
neck. He went into another room very soon. I had 
orders not to leave the room where I was ; a good servant 
knows nothing beyond his orders. But when everybody 
had gone, his lordship's valet, who is in his confi- 
dence, said to me : ' Karl, you didn't speak to that little 
servant of Porpora's, although you recognized him, and 
you did well. The count will be pleased with you for 
that. As for the young lady who sang this evening 
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'Oh ! I recognized her too/ I said, * and I didn't speak to 
her/ — 'Good/ said he, 'you did well in that too. His 
lordship doesn't want anyone to know that she trav- 
elled with him to Passau.' — 'That is none of my busi- 
ness/ I replied ; ' but may I ask you how she set me free 
from the Prussians ?' — Then Henry told me how the thing 
happened — for he was there, — how you ran after the 
count's carriage, and how, when you had nothing more 
to fear for yourself, you insisted on his coming to my 
rescue. You said something about it to my poor wife, 
and she told me ; and she died praying to God for you, 
and saying to me : ' They are poor children, who seemed 
almost as destitute as we were ; but they gave us all they 
had and wept as if we were of their family.' — And so, 
when I saw Joseph in your service, having been sent 
to him with some money from my lord for whom he 
played the violin another evening, I put a few ducats in 
the paper, the first I had earned in that house. He did not 
know it, and did not recognize me ; but if we return to 
Vienna I will see to it that he never wants anything as 
long as I am able to earn my own living." 

" Joseph is no longer in my service, dear Karl, he is my 
friend. He is no longer in want, he is a musician and 
will earn his living very easily. So do not rob yourself 
for him." 

"As for you, signora," said Karl, " I cannot do much 
for you, for you are a great actress, so they say ; but look 
you, if you ever find yourself in a position where you 
need a servant and cannot pay one, apply to Karl and 
count on him. He will serve you for nothing, and will be 
very happy to work for you." 

" 1 am paid sufficiently by your gratitude, my friend. 
I ask nothing from your devotion." 

" Here comes Master Porpora. Remember, signora, 
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that I have not the honor of knowing you except as a 
servant placed at your disposal by my master." 

The next day our travellers, having risen betimes, ar- 
rived about noon, not without difficulty, at the castle of 
Roswald. It was situated at a considerable height, on 
the slope of the loveliest mountains in Moravia, and so 
well sheltered from the coldest winds that the spring was 
already making itself manifest there, although, within 
half a league in all directions, winter still reigned. Al- 
though the season was prematurely fine, the roads were 
still in a very bad condition. But Count Hoditz, who re- 
coiled at nothing, and in whose eyes the impossible was 
a jest, had already arrived, and already had a hundred 
men at work levelling the road over which his noble con- 
sort's majestic equipage was to pass on the morrow. It 
would have been more conjugal on his part, perhaps, and 
more helpful, to travel with her ; but it was not so much 
a question of preventing her from breaking her arms and 
legs on the way, as of preparing a fête for her ; and, dead 
or alive, she must have a magnificent entertainment on 
taking possession of the palace of Roswald. 

The count hardly gave our travellers time to change 
their clothes before they sat down to a very delicious 
dinner served in a grotto of moss-covered rockwork, com- 
fortably heated by an enormous stove cleverly hidden by 
sham rocks. At the first glance it seemed an enchanting 
spot to Consuelo. The view from the opening of the 
grotto was really magnificent. Nature had done every- 
thing for Roswald. Steep and picturesque hillocks and 
ravines, forests of green trees, gushing springs, vast 
fields, beautiful views — it would seem that these were 
enough, with a comfortable house, to make a perfect 
country seat. But Consuelo soon noticed divers eccen- 
tric inventions by which the count had succeeded in spoil- 
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ing that sublime natural spectacle. The grotto would 
have been charming, except for the glass doors and win- 
dows, which transformed it into an unseasonable dining- 
room. As the honeysuckle and convolvulus were not yet 
in bloom, the window and door frames were masked by 
artificial flowers and foliage, which stared one out of coun- 
tenance. The shell-work and the stalactites, somewhat 
injured by the winter, afforded glimpses of the plaster and 
the cement by which they were attached to the rock, and 
the heat of the stove, melting the last vestiges of the frost 
in the roof, caused an unhealthy, black shower upon the 
heads of the guests, which the count refused to notice. 
Porpora was irritated by it, and several times placed his 
hand upon his hat, but dared not put it on his head as he 
longed to do. He was particularly afraid that Consuelo 
would take cold, and he ate hurriedly, pretending that he 
was extremely anxious to see the music he would have 
to conduct the next day. 

"What are you so disturbed about, my dear maestro ? " 
said the count, who was a great eater, and who loved to 
tell at great length the story of the purchase or manufac- 
ture under his direction of all the rich and curious pieces 
of his table service ; " skilful and accomplished musicians 
like yourself need only a short time to take their bear- 
ings. My music is simple and natural. I am not one of 
those pedantic composers who try to surprise people by 
scientific and abnormal harmonic combinations. In the 
country one should have simple, pastoral music ; I love 
none but simple songs, easily sung ; her ladyship's tastes 
agree with mine. You will see that everything will go well. 
Besides, we are not wasting time. While we are breakfast- 
ing here, my majordomo is preparing everything in accord- 
ance with my orders, and we shall find the choruses in their 
different stations and all the musicians at their posts/' 

22 
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As he spoke, a servant came and informed him that 
two foreign officers, who were travelling through the 
country, requested permission to enter and pay their re- 
spects to the count, and to inspect, with his leave, the 
palace and gardens of Roswald. 

The count was accustomed to visits of this sort, and 
nothing gave him more pleasure than to act as cicerone 
to the sightseers and exhibit the charms of his resident in 
person. 

"Let them come in, they are welcome!" he cried; 
" let covers be laid for them, and bring them here." 

A few moments later, the two officers were introduced. 
They wore the Prussian uniform. He who walked first, 
his companion seeming bent upon keeping out of sight 
behind him, was a short man of unattractive aspect. His 
long, heavy, vulgar nose emphasized the unpleasant im- 
pression produced by the drawing in of the lips, and the 
retreat, or rather the absence of the chin. His slightly 
stooping figure gave an indefinable air of premature old 
age to his person, swathed in the ungraceful coat invented 
by Frederick. He was not more than forty years of age 
at the most, however ; his step was firm, and when he 
removed the ugly hat that covered his face to the top of 
the nose, he displayed the most attractive portion of that 
face, a strong, intelligent and thoughtful forehead, mobile 
eyebrows and eyes of extraordinary fire and animation. 
His eyes transformed him, as the sun's rays suddenly en- 
liven and embellish the gloomiest and least poetic spots. 
He seemed to grow a head taller when his eyes shone 
upon his sallow, insignificant and restless face. 

Count Hoditz received them with cordial rather than 
ceremonious hospitality, and, wasting no time in long 
speeches, bade them be seated and caused them to be 
served to the best dishes, with true patriarchal warmth ; 
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for Hoditz was one of the best of men, and his vanity* 
far from corrupting his heart, assisted it to overflow with 
confidence and generosity. Serfdom still prevailed on 
his estates, and all the marvels of Roswald had been con- 
structed at small expense by the people who were subject 
to the land-tax and road-tax ; but he covered the yoke of 
his subjects with flowers and good cheer. He made them 
forget the necessaries of life by lavishing luxuries upon 
them, and, being himself persuaded that pleasure is hap- 
piness, he allowed them to divert themselves so freely, 
that it never occurred to them to desire freedom. 

The Prussian officer — for there was really but one, the 
other seemed to be merely his shadow — appeared a little 
surprised at first, possibly a little shocked by the count's 
lack of ceremony ; and he assumed an air of courteous 
reserve when the count said to him : 

" Captain, I beg you to be quite at your ease and 
to make yourself at home here. 1 know that you must 
be accustomed to the strict discipline that prevails in the 
armies of the great Frederick ; 1 consider that discipline 
most admirable in its place ; but here you are in the coun- 
try, and if you do not amuse yourself in the country, 
what are you to do ? 1 see that you are gentlemen of 
breeding and of good manners. You surely were not 
made officers by the King of Prussia until you had fur- 
nished proofs of military skill and tried valor. I look upon 
you therefore as guests whose presence confers honor 
upon my house ; be good enough to make use of it freely, 
and to remain here so long as you find it agreeable." 

The officer at once took his cue like a man of sense, 
and, after thanking his host in the same vein, turned his 
attention to the champagne, which did not however de- 
prive him of his self-possession in the slightest degree, 
and to an excellent pie, as to which he made remarks and 
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asked questions in a gastronomical vein which did not in- 
spire the abstemious Consuelo with great respect for him. 
She was impressed, however, by the fire of his glance ; 
but it surprised her without attracting her. She detected 
therein an indefinable touch of arrogance, inquisitiveness 
and distrust, which did not appeal to her heart. 

While eating, the officer informed the count that he 
was Baron von Kreutz, originally from Silesia, whither he 
had been lately sent to obtain horses for the cavalry ; that, 
being at Neisse, he had been unable to resist his desire to 
see the palace and gardens of Roswald, and had crossed 
the frontier that morning with his lieutenant, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to buy a few horses on the 
road. He suggested to the count that they visit his stables 
if he had any horses to sell. He was travelling in the 
saddle, and must return that same evening. 

"I shall not allow it," said the count. "I have no 
horses to sell at this moment. Indeed, I have not enough 
for the improvements I am intending to make in my 
gardens. But I propose to make a better bargain for 
myself by enjoying your society as long as I possibly 
can." 

" But we were told when we arrived that you were in 
hourly expectation of Countess Hoditz, and as we do not 
wish to incommode you, we will retire as soon as she 
arrives." 

" I do not expect her ladyship the countess-margravine 
until to-morrow," replied the count ; " she will come with 
her daughter, the Princess of Culmbach. For you are 
perhaps aware, gentlemen, that I have had the honor to 
ally myself with a noble house." 

"With the Dowager Margravine of Bayreuth," inter- 
posed Baron von Kreutz, abruptly, apparently less dazzled 
by that title than the count expected. 
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" She is the aunt of the King of Prussia ! " he rejoined 
with some emphasis. 

"Yes, yes, I know it!" replied the Prussian officer, 
taking a large pinch of snuff. 

"And as she is an admirably gracious and affable lady," 
continued the count, "I doubt not that it will give her in- 
finite pleasure to welcome and entertain faithful subjects 
of the king her illustrious nephew." 

"We should be profoundly sensible of so great an 
honor," said the baron, smiling ; " but we shall not have 
time to profit by it. Our duties summon us imperatively 
to our post, and we must take leave of your excellency 
this evening. Meanwhile we should be very pleased to 
admire this beautiful residenz ; the king our master has 
not one that can be compared with it." 

By this compliment the Prussian re-established himself 
in the Moravian nobleman's good graces. They rose 
from the table. Porpora, who cared much less for the 
walk than for his rehearsal, tried to shirk it. 

"No," said the count, "the walk and the rehearsal 
can go on at the same time. You will see, master." 

He offered Consuelo his arm, and said, as he led the 
procession from the grotto : 

"Pardon me, gentlemen, for escorting the only lady 
we have here at this moment ; that is the host's privi- 
lege. Be good enough to follow me. I will be your 
guide." 

" May I venture to ask you, monsieur," said the Baron 
von Kreutz, addressing Porpora for the first time, "who 
this charming lady is ? " 

"I am an Italian, signor," said Porpora, who was in 
an execrable humor. " I do not understand German, still 
less French." 

The baron, who had thus far spoken French with the 
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count, as the custom was in those days among people of 
fashion, repeated his question in Italian. 

"This charming lady, who has not yet said a word in 
your presence, " retorted Porpora, dryly, " is neither mar- 
gravine, nor dowager, nor princess, nor countess, nor 
baroness ; she is an Italian singer who possesses some 
talent." 

"I am all the more interested in knowing her name 
and making her acquaintance," said the baron, smiling 
at the maestro' s abrupt manner. 

"She is Porporina, my pupil," Porpora replied. 

" She is a very accomplished person, so they say, and 
her arrival at Berlin is awaited with great impatience, 
As she is your pupil, it must be the illustrious maestro 
Porpora to whom I have the honor of speaking ? " 

"At your service," replied Porpora, shortly, replacing 
his hat which he had raised in response to the baron's 
low bow. 

The baron, finding him so uncommunicative, allowed 
him to go ahead, and remained behind with his lieuten- 
ant. Porpora, who had eyes in the back of his head, 
saw that they were laughing together, looking at him, 
and talking about him in their own language. He was 
all the more unfavorably disposed toward them, and 
did not so much as bestow a glance upon them during the 
whole walk. 
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They descended a steep slope at the foot of which was 
a miniature river, which had once been a pretty little 
rushing mountain stream ; but as it was necessary to 
make it navigable, the count had levelled its bed, reduced 
its grade, made its banks symmetrical, and disturbed the 
limpidity of its current by recent digging. The work- 
men were still engaged in removing rocks which the 
winter storms had brought down, and which g^ive it 
some little character. They were making all haste to 
deprive it of that little. A gondola awaited the party 
there — a real gondola — for which the count had sent to 
Venice, and which made Consuelo's heart beat fast, re- 
calling as it did a thousand memories, sweet and bitter 
alike. They embarked ; the gondoliers were also real 
Venetians, who spoke the Venetian dialect. They had 
been imported with the vessel, as in our days we import 
negroes with the giraffe. Count Hoditz, who had travelled 
extensively, imagined that he could speak all languages ; 
but, although he went about it with much assurance, and 
gave his orders to the Venetian gondoliers in loud and 
emphatic tones, they would have had difficulty in under- 
standing him had not Consuelo acted as interpreter. He 
told them to sing something of Tasso, but the poor devils, 
made hoarse by the cold winds of the North, homesick 
and all astray in their memory, gave the Prussians a 
very melancholy specimen of their abilities. Consuelo 
had to prompt them at every line, and promised to give 
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them a rehearsal of the fragments they were to sing to 
the margravine the next day. 

When they had sailed fifteen minutes over a space 
which they could have walked across in three, but where 
the poor brook, diverted from its course, had been made 
to take a thousand deceptive turns, they reached the 
open sea. This was a basin of considerable extent which 
was reached through clumps of cypresses and firs, and 
the first unexpected view of it was really charming. 
But they had no leisure to admire it. They must needs 
embark upon a toy vessel, with masts, sails and ropes 
all complete ; a perfect model of a full-rigged ship, with 
all her yards and spars, which the too great number of 
sailors and passengers came near sinking. Porpora was 
cold. The decks were very damp, and I am inclined to 
think that, notwithstanding the careful inspection that 
the count, who had arrived only the day before, had 
already made of all his apparatus, the craft leaked. No 
one was comfortable except the count, whose tempera- 
ment was such that he never minded the petty discom- 
forts inseparable from his pleasures, and Consuelo, who 
was beginning to be much diverted by her host's mania. 
A fleet of vessels, of dimensions proportioned to those of 
the flagship, placed itself under the count's orders, and 
executed the manoeuvres which he directed in all serious- 
ness from his own quarter-deck, armed with a speaking- 
trumpet, losing his temper when things did not go satis- 
factorily, and ordering the rehearsal to begin again. 
Afterward they sailed about in company, to the music of 
a brass band, abominably out of tune, which put the fin- 
ishing touch to Porpora's exasperation. 

" It is bad enough to freeze us and make us take 
cold," he muttered between his teeth, "but to torture 
our ears like this is too much ! " 
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" Now for the Peloponnesus ! " cried the count ; and 
they steered toward a part of the shore where there 
were divers small structures representing Greek temples 
and ancient tombs. 

They headed for a little bay masked by cliffs, and, 
when they were within ten yards, they were greeted by 
a discharge of musketry. Two men fell dead on the 
poop, and a very active young cabin-boy, who was on 
the yards, gave a loud shriek, came down— or rather al- 
lowed himself to fall very adroitly — and landed in the 
midst of the company, crying that he was wounded, and 
holding his hands to his face, which was supposed to 
have been shattered by a bullet. 

" At this point," said the count to Consuelo, " I need 
your assistance for a little rehearsal of my crew. Have 
the kindness to represent for a moment her ladyship the 
margravine, and to bid this dying child as well as these 
two dead men — who, by the way, fell very clumsily — to 
rise, to be cured on the instant, to resume their weapons, 
and to defend her highness against pirates entrenched 
behind yonder breastworks." 

Consuelo assumed at once the rôle of the margravine, 
and acted it with much more nobility and natural grace 
than that lady would have done. The dead and dying 
rose to their knees and kissed her hand. Thereupon 
they were sternly enjoined by the count not to touch her 
highness's noble hand with their vassal lips, but to kiss 
their own hands as they pretended to put their lips to 
hers. Then dead and dying ran to arms, making a great 
display of enthusiasm. The little acrobat, who played 
the part of cabin-boy, ran up the mast like a cat and 
discharged a small carbine into the pirates' bay. The 
fleet crowded around the new Cleopatra, and the little 
cannon made a terrible uproar. 
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Consuelo had been warned by the count, who did not 
wish to frighten her seriously, and so was not deceived 
by the decidedly strange beginning of this comedy. But 
the two Prussian officers, to whom he had not deemed it 
necessary to observe the same courtesy, seeing the two 
men fall at the first fire, stepped toward each other and 
turned pale. He who had not spoken seemed alarmed 
for his captain, and the perturbation of the latter had not 
escaped Consuelo's calmly observant glance. It was 
not fear/however, that was]depicted on his features, but, 
on the contrary, a species of indignation, of downright 
anger indeed, as if the jest had been a personal affront 
to him, and had seemed to him an insult to his dignity as 
a Prussian and a soldier. Hoditz paid no heed, and, 
when the battle was fairly on, the captain and his lieu- 
tenant laughed heartily and entered with zest into the 
spirit of the foolery. They even took part in the game, 
by drawing their swords and making passes in the air. 

The pirates, dressed like Greeks, and armed with 
swivel guns and pistols loaded with powder, came out 
from behind their pretty little reefs on small vessels, and 
fought like lions. They were allowed to come within 
boarding distance, when they were cut down mercilessly, 
so that the excellent margravine might have the pleasure 
of resuscitating them. The only act of cruelty commit- 
ted was the tossing of some of them into the sea. The 
water was very cold, and Consuelo was sorry for them 
until she saw that they enjoyed it, and were glad of an 
opportunity to show their friends from the mountains that 
they were good swimmers. 

When Cleopatra's fleet — for the vessel on which the 
margravine was to embark really bore that pompous 
title — had won the complete victory, as of course it did, 
the pirates and their ships were taken in tow as captives, 
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and they all set sail to explore the shores of Greece amid 
strains of triumphal music — fit for the devil's funeral, ac- 
cording to Porpora. They approached an unknown 
island, on which they discovered earthen huts and exotic 
trees, very well acclimated or very well imitated ; for one 
never knew what to think in that respect, the true and 
the false being blended everywhere. Pirogues were 
moored on the shores of this island. The natives 
rushed into them with fierce cries, and came out to meet 
the fleet, bringing strange flowers and fruit recently 
plucked in the conservatories of the resident These 
savages were hairy, tattooed creatures, more like devils 
than men. The costumes were not very appropriate. 
Some wore head-dresses of feathers, like Peruvians ; 
others were bundled up in furs, like Esquimaux. But 
those were trivial matters ; provided that they were very 
ugly and repulsive, they were supposed to be cannibals 
at the very least. 

These good people made many grimaces, and their 
leader, who was a sort of giant, having a false beard 
which fell to his waist, made a speech which Count Ho- 
ditz himself had taken pains to compose in a savage 
tongue. It was a collection of sonorous, jaw-cracking 
words, strung together at random to represent a gro- 
tesque and barbarous language. The count, having 
made him recite his discourse until he knew it perfectly, 
undertook to interpret it to Consuelo, who was still play- 
ing the rôle of margravine, pending the arrival of the 
real one. 

"This address signifies, madame," he said, imitating 
the salaams of the king of the savages, "that this com- 
munity of cannibals, whose custom it is to devour all the 
strangers who approach their island, being suddenly 
touched and subdued by the magic of your charms, 
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come to lay at your feet the homage of their ferocity, 
and to offer you the sovereignty of these unknown 
regions. Deign to disembark without fear ; and al- 
though the land is sterile and untitled, the marvels of 
civilization will spring up beneath your feet." 

They drew near the island amid the singing and 
dancing of savage maidens. Strange beasts, supposed 
to be ferocious, stuffed figures which, by the action of a 
spring, suddenly fell upon their knees, saluted Consuelo 
on the shore. Then, with the assistance of ropes, the 
newly planted trees and shrubs were levelled with the 
ground, the pasteboard boxes crumbled, and cottages 
adorned with flowers and foliage suddenly appeared. 
Shepherdesses watching real flocks, — Hoditz had great 
numbers of them, — villagers dressed in the latest style of 
the opera, albeit not very neat when seen at close 
quarters, and even goats and tame deer, came forward 
to do homage and swear fidelity to the new sovereign. 

"At this point," said the count to Consuelo, "you 
will have to play a part to-morrow before her highness. 
We will procure for you the costume of a savage god- 
dess, all covered with flowers and ribbons, and you must 
stand in this grotto. The margravine will enter, and 
you will sing her the cantata I have in my pocket, yield- 
ing to her your claim to be worshipped, since there can 
be but one goddess where she deigns to appear." 

" Let me see the cantata," said Consuelo, and Hoditz 
handed her the manuscript of which he was the author. 

It was no difficult matter to read and sing that artless 
composition at first sight ; words and music were well 
adapted to each other. It was simply a matter of learn- 
ing it by heart. Two violins, a harp and a flute, hidden 
in the depths of the cavern, played the accompaniment 
entirely out of tune. Porpora made them repeat it. 
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After a quarter of an hour it was performed satisfactorily. 
This was not the only part Consuelo was to play in the 
celebration, nor was that cantata the only one Hoditz 
had in his pocket. Luckily they were short ; her high- 
ness must not be fatigued by too much music. 

They set sail from the cannibal island and landed again 
on a Chinese shore : towers in imitation of porcelain, 
kiosks, stunted gardens, tiny bridges, rushes and tea 
plantations — nothing was lacking. Men of letters and 
mandarins, appropriately costumed, made a Chinese 
speech to the margravine ; and Consuelo, who had had 
to change her costume in the hold of one of the vessels 
as they sailed across, and to array herself as a manda- 
riness, must needs try certain couplets in the Chinese 
tongue set to Chinese music, all from the pen of Count 
Hoditz. 

Ping, pang, tiong, 
Hi % han, hang. 

Such was the refrain, which was supposed to signify, 
so great is the power of abbreviation possessed by that 
marvellous language : 

" Lovely margravine, great princess, idol of all hearts, 
reign forever over your happy spouse and your joyous 
empire of Roswald in Moravia." 

On leaving China they entered sumptuous palanquins 
and were borne on the shoulders of wretched Chinese 
and savage serfs to the summit of a small mountain, where 
they found the city of Lilliput. Houses, forests, lakes, 
mountains, everything reached to their ankles or their 
knees, and they had to stoop to see inside the houses the 
furniture and household utensils, which were of the same 
relative size. Marionnettes danced on the public square 
to the music of jew's-harps, penny whistles, and tam- 
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bourines. The people who pulled the wires and produced 
this Lilliputian music were concealed underground, in 
holes dug for the purpose. 

On descending the mountain of the Lilliputians, they 
found a desert a hundred yards across, with huge rocks 
scattered about, and sturdy trees left to grow at their 
own pleasure. It was the only spot which the count had 
not disfigured and spoiled. He had actually left it as he 
had found it. 

" I was puzzled for a long while as to what use I should 
make of this wild gorge," he told his guests. "I did not 
know how to get rid of those enormous masses of rock, 
nor how it was best to trim those superb, but irregular 
trees ; suddenly it occurred to me to baptize this spot the 
desert, chaos ; and I thought that the contrast would not 
be unpleasant, especially if, on leaving behind these hor- 
rors of nature, we come at once to flower-gardens laid out 
and kept with the utmost care. You will see what a charm- 
ing invention I have placed here to complete the illusion." 

As he spoke, the count made the circuit of a great rock 
which stood in the path — for of course there had to be a 
smooth, gravelled path across the centre of the desert,— 
and Consuelo found herself at the entrance of a hermit- 
age hollowed out of the rock and surmounted by a huge 
wooden cross. The anchorite of this thebaid came forth ; 
he was an honest peasant whose long, white, false beard 
was in striking contrast with the fresh, ruddy cheeks of 
youth. He preached them a fine sermon, his master cor- 
recting his solecisms as he went along, gave them his 
blessing, and offered Consuelo roots and some milk in a 
wooden bowl. 

"The hermit seems to me a little young," said the 
Baron von Kreutz ; " you should have stationed a genuine 
old man here." 
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"That would not have pleased the margravine," re- 
plied Count Hoditz ingenuously. " She says, and justly 
too, that old age is not amusing, and that there should be 
none but young actors in a fête of this sort." 

I spare the reader a description of the rest of the excur- 
sion. I should never have done with it if I should attempt 
to describe all the different countries, the Druidical altars, 
the Indian pagodas, the underground roads and canals, 
the virgin forests, the caverns where the mysteries of the 
Passion were carved in the rock, the artificial mines with 
ball-rooms in their depths, the Elysian Fields, the 
tombs, and the cascades, the naiads, the serenades, and 
the six thousand fountains, which Porpora declared sub- 
sequently that he was forced to swallow. There were 
numberless other charming things, which the memoirs of 
the time set forth in minute detail, with admiring awe : 
a grotto, half in darkness, which you were told to enter 
at full speed, and wherein, at the farther end, there was 
a mirror, which, showing you your own image, in an un- 
certain light, inevitably caused you a great fright ; a con- 
vent where you were compelled, under pain of losing your 
liberty forever, to take a vow of everlasting submission to 
and adoration for the margravine ; a weeping tree which, 
through the instrumentality of a pump hidden among the 
branches, drenched you with ink, blood or rose-water, 
according as they wished to play a practical joke on you 
or flatter you ; in a word, a thousand charming, ingeni- 
ous, mysterious, and, above all, expensive secrets, which 
Porpora was so uncivilized as to consider stupid, unen- 
durable and scandalous. Darkness alone put an end to 
this journey around the world, during which, partly on 
foot, partly on horseback or on asses, partly in litters, 
and partly in carriages or in boats, they had travelled 
fully three leagues. 
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The two Prussian officers, being hardened to cold and 
fatigue, while they laughed at what seemed too trivial in 
the diversions and surprises of Roswald, were not so im- 
pressed as Consuelo with the utter absurdity of that won- 
derful resident She was a true child of nature, bora in 
the fields, accustomed, from the time her eyes first opened, 
to look upon the works of God without gauze curtains and 
without spectacles ; but the Baron von Kreutz, albeit he 
was not altogether a fanatical aristocrat, accustomed to 
the draperies and embellishments then in vogue, was a 
man of his epoch and his society. He did not detest 
grottoes, hermitages and symbols. In short, he entered 
good-humoredly into the spirit of the occasion, displayed 
much wit in conversation, and said to his acolyte, who, as 
they entered the dining-hall, respectfully sympathized 
with him for having been bored by such a tedious expe- 
dition : 

" Bored ? I ? not a bit. I have had some exercise, 1 
have worked up an appetite, I have seen innumerable 
foolish things, I have refreshed my mind with serious 
things ; I have not wasted my time or my trouble." 

They were surprised to find in the dining-hall only a 
circle of chairs around an empty space. The count, 
having invited his guests to be seated, ordered dinner to 
be served. 

"Alas ! my lord," said the man to whom the rôle was 
entrusted, "we had nothing which was worthy to be set 
before so honorable a company, and we have not even 
laid the table." 

" This is a pretty state of affairs ! " cried the host, with 
feigned anger ; and when the game had lasted for some 
moments, he said: "Very well! since men refuse us 
food, I invoke hell, and I call upon Pluto to send me a 
repast worthy of my guests." 
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As he spoke he stamped thrice on the floor, and, as 
the floor instantly disappeared in a groove, delicious odors 
rushed upward in hot waves, and to the strains of strange 
and merry music, a table, laden with a magnificent re- 
past, rose slowly until it stood in the midst of the 
guests. 

"This is not bad," said the count, raising the cloth, 
and speaking under the table. " But I am greatly aston- 
ished, as Sir Pluto is well aware that there is no drinking 
water in my house, that he has not sent me a single 
carafe." 

" Count Hoditz," replied a hoarse voice, worthy of 
Tartarus, from the depths, " water is very scarce in hell ; 
for almost all our rivers are dry since her highness the 
margravine's eyes have burned the earth to its very en- 
trails; however, if you demand it, we will send a Danaid 
to the bank of the Styx to see if she can find a little 
there." 

•"* Let her make haste," said the count, " and above all 
things — surtout — give her a cask that has no hole in it." 

At the same instant, a stream of crystal water gushed 
from a beautiful bowl of jasper which stood in the centre 
of the table, and throughout the supper it rose and fell 
like a fountain of diamonds in the light of the many can- 
dles. The surtout was a masterpiece of magnificence 
and execrable taste ; and the water from the Styx and 
the infernal supper furnished the count with material for 
a thousand puns, allusions, and nonsense, which were in 
little better taste, but which were forgiven in view of the 
absolute artlessness of his childish delight. The succu- 
lent banquet, served by young swains and nymphs more 
or less charming, was vastly entertaining to the Baron 
von Kreutz. He paid but slight attention, however, to 
the host's fair serfs ; those poor peasant girls were their 

*3 
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lord's servants, mistresses, choristers, and actresses, 
in one. He was their professor of dancing, singing, 
declamation, and deportment. Consuelo had had a 
specimen of his mode of procedure with them at Passau ; 
and as she thought of the glorious destiny he had then 
offered her, she admired the respectful self-possession 
with which he now treated her, with no appearance of 
surprise or confusion because of his mistake. She was 
well aware that matters would assume a very different 
aspect on the following day, when the margravine ar- 
rived ; that she would not have the honor of being ad- 
mitted to her highnesses table, but would dine in her 
room with her master. She was not at all disturbed by 
the knowledge, although she was ignorant of a circum- 
stance which would have amused her exceedingly at that 
moment: namely, that she was supping with an infi- 
nitely more illustrious personage, whom nothing on earth 
would have induced to sup with the margravine on the 
morrow. 

The Baron von Kreutz, smiling coldly at the appear- 
ance of the nymphs of the establishment, accorded some- 
what more notice to Consuelo, when, after inducing her 
to break the silence, he led the conversation to the 
subject of music. He was a well-informed, almost pas- 
sionate devotee of the divine art ; at all events, he con- 
versed thereupon with a superior knowledge, which was 
no less effectual than the good cheer and the warmth d 
the room in softening Porpora's sullen humor. 

" It is much to be desired," he said to the baron, who 
had spoken deftly in praise of his method without men- 
tioning his name, "that the sovereign whom we are 
going to try to entertain should be as excellent a judge as 
you are." 

"I understand," replied the baron, "that my sover- 
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eign is a most enlightened judge, and that he is genuinely 
fond of the arts." 

" Are you quite sure of it, baron ? " said the maes- 
tro, who could not open his mouth without contra- 
dicting everybody on every subject. "I hardly expect 
to find it so. Kings are always first in everything, ac- 
cording to what their subjects say ; but it often happens 
that their subjects know much more than they do." 

41 In war, as in learning and in genius, the King of 
Prussia is far in advance of any of us," rejoined the 
lieutenant, warmly; "and as for your music, it is very 
certain " 

"That you know nothing about it, nor I, either," in- 
terposed Captain Kreutz, dryly; "Master Porpora can 
take lessons from nobody but himself on that subject." 

"So far as I am concerned," rejoined Porpora, "the 
royal dignity never awed me in the matter of music ; and 
when I had the honor to give lessons to the Electoral 
Princess of Saxony, I did not overlook her false notes any 
more than any other pupil's." 

"What!" said the baron, with an ironical glance at 
his companion, "do crowned heads ever strike false 
notes ? " 

"Just like common mortals, sir 1 " replied Por- 
pora. " I must say, however, that the electoral princess 
did not do it long with me, and that she showed rare in- 
telligence in grasping my instruction." 

" So you would forgive our Fritz a false note or two, if 
he had the impertinence to strike them in your pres- 
ence?" 

" On condition that he would mend his ways." 

" But you wouldn't scold him ? " said Count Hoditz, 
laughingly. 

"I would, if he cut off my head for it!" replied the 
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old professor, whom a very little champagne rendered 
loquacious and boastful. 

Consuelo had been duly warned by the canon that 
Prussia was one huge prefecture of police, where the 
most trivial words, spoken in a whisper on the frontier, 
arrived in a few moments, by means of a succession of 
mysterious and trusty echoes, in Frederick's closet, and 
that one must never say to a Prussian, especially a sol- 
dier or any public servant: "How are you ?" without 
weighing every syllable, and turning the tongue seven 
times in the mouth, as we say to little children. She 
was by no means pleased, therefore, to see her master 
indulge his sardonic humor, and she strove to mend his 
imprudence by a little policy. 

" Even if the King of Prussia is not the first musician 
of his age/ 9 she said, " he could afford to despise an art 
which is certainly most trivial in comparison to his 
knowledge of all other subjects." 

But she did not know that Frederick was as deter- 
mined to be considered a great flutist as a great captain 
or a great philosopher. Baron von Kreutz declared that 
if his majesty had esteemed music an art worthy of 
study, he had in all probability given very serious atten- 
tion to it and much hard work. 

" Bah ! " said Porpora, becoming more and more ear- 
nest, " attention and hard work reveal nothing in the mat- 
ter of art to those who are not endowed with inborn tal- 
ent. The genius of music is not within reach of all for- 
tunes, and it is easier to win battles and pension men of 
letters than to steal the sacred fire from the Muses. 
Baron Frederick von Trenck told us that when his Prus- 
sian majesty made a mistake in the tempo, he blamed his 
courtiers for it ; but things will not go so with me ! " 

"Baron Frederick von Trenck said that?" rejoined 
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Baron von Kreutz, his eyes gleaming with sudden and 
fierce anger. " Oh ! well," he continued, calming him- 
self at once by an effort of his will, and speaking in an in- 
different tone, "the poor devil must have lost all inclina- 
tion to jest ; for he is confined in the citadel of Glatz for 
the rest of his days." 

"Really!" cried Porpora ; "in heaven's name what 
has he done ? " 

"That is a state secret," replied the baron; "but 
there is every reason to believe that he betrayed his 
master's confidence." 

"Yes!" added the lieutenant; "by selling Austria 
plans of the fortifications of Prussia, his native country." 

"Oh! that is impossible!" said Consuelo, who had 
suddenly turned pale, and, although keeping a closer 
watch than ever on her words and her expression, could 
not restrain that sorrowful exclamation. 

"It is impossible and it is false!" cried Porpora, in- 
dignantly; "the man who made the King of Prussia be- 
lieve that lied in his throat ! " 

" I presume that you do not mean to give us the lie by 
indirection ? " said the lieutenant, turning pale in his 
turn. 

" We must be ridiculously sensitive to take it so," said 
the Baron von Kreutz, bestowing a stern and imperious 
glance on his companion. " What business is it of ours ? 
and what does it matter to us that Master Porpora dis- 
plays more or less warmth in his friendship for that young 
man?" 

" Yes, and I would do it even in the presence of the 
king himself," said Porpora. "1 would tell the king 
that he has been deceived ; that it is very ill done of him 
to have believed it; that Frederick von Trenck is an ex- 
cellent, noble young man, incapable of any infamous act!" 
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"I think, master," observed Consuelo, whom the 
captain's face disturbed more and more, "that you will 
be very hungry when you have the honor of addressing 
the King of Prussia ; and I know you too well not to be 
certain that you will talk to him of nothing but music." 

"Mademoiselle seems to me very prudent, rejoined 
the baron. " It would seem, however, that she was very 
intimate with this young Baron von Trenck at Vienna ? " 

" I, monsieur ? " said Consuelo, with well-counterfeited 
indifference; "I hardly know him." 

"But," rejoined the baron, with a piercing glance, 
" suppose that by some unforeseen chance, the king him- 
self should ask you what you think of Baron von Trenck's 
treason ? " 

"Monsieur le baron," said Consuelo, meeting his in- 
quisitorial glance with much calmness and modesty, "1 
would answer that I believe in no one's treachery, being 
unable to understand what treachery is." 

"Those are noble words, signora!" said the baron, 
his face suddenly lighting up, " and you spoke them with 
the accent of a noble heart ! " 

He talked of something else and delighted the guests 
by the force and charm of his intellect. During the rest 
of the supper, whenever he addressed Consuelo, his face 
wore an expression of kindness and confidence which she 
had not before seen upon it. 
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At the end of the dessert, a figure draped in white ap- 
peared and said to the guests ; " Follow me!" Consu- 
elo, condemned to play the rôle of the margravine again 
in the rehearsal of this new scene, rose first, and, fol- 
lowed by the others, ascended the main staircase of the 
castle, the door of which was at the end of the dining- 
hall. The ghost who guided them opened another great 
door at the top of the stairs, and they found themselves 
in darkness, in a long, old-fashioned gallery, at the end 
of which they could see a faint glimmer of light. They 
walked in that direction to strains of solemn, mysterious 
music, supposed to be performed by inhabitants of the 
invisible world. 

" Zounds ! " said Porpora, with ironical enthusiasm, 
"the count denies us nothing I We have heard to- 
day Turkish music, nautical music, the music of savages, 
Chinese music, Lilliputian music, and all kinds of extra- 
ordinary music ; but here is a kind that surpasses them 
all, and one may well say that it is music of the other 
world." 

"You are not at the end yet," replied the count, de- 
lighted by this compliment. 

" There is nothing that we cannot expect at your ex- 
cellency's hands," said the Baron von Kreutz, with the 
same satirical meaning as the professor ; " although, upon 
my word, I do not know what more we can hope for after 
this." 

At the end of the gallery, the ghost struck a sort of 
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tamtam, which gave forth a lugubrious sound, and a 
great curtain was drawn aside, disclosing the theatre, 
decorated and illuminated as it was to be on the morrow. 
I will not attempt to describe it, although one might well 
have said with the poet : 

There was naught but garlands, there was naught but astragals. 

The curtain rose ; the stage represented nothing more 
nor less than Olympus. Goddesses were disputing over 
the heart of Paris the shepherd, and the rivalry of the 
three principal divinities was the leading motive of the 
play. It was written in Italian, which led Porpora to 
whisper to Consuelo : 

"The Turkish, Chinese and Lilliputians are nothing; 
here we have the true Iroquois at last." 

Verses and music, all were the count's handiwork. 
The actors and actresses were all on a line with their 
rôles. After a half hour of metaphors and concetti con- 
cerning the absence of a divinity more powerful and 
more charming than all the others, one who disdained 
to compete for the prize of beauty, Paris having decided 
to award the triumph to Venus, she took the apple, and, 
descending from the stage by a flight of steps, laid it at 
the feet of the margravine, declaring herself unworthy 
to retain it, and apologizing for having presumed to in- 
trigue for it in her presence. Consuelo was to play the 
rôle of Venus, and as it was the most important rôle- 
for she was to sing a very elaborate cavatina at the end 
— Count Hoditz did not dare to entrust it to any of his 
coryphées, but assumed the part himself, not only in 
order that the rehearsal might move smoothly, but that 
he might impress upon Consuelo the spirit, the purpose, 
the fine points and the beauties of the rôle. He was so 
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ridiculous, playing Venus with a serious face and singing 
with emphasis platitudes stolen from all the wretched 
and incoherent fashionable operas of which he claimed 
to have written the scores, that no one could keep from 
laughing. He was too busily occupied in scolding his 
troupe and too much excited by the divine expression 
which he gave to his acting and singing, to notice the 
merriment of his audience. They applauded wildly, 
and Porpora, who had taken his place at the head of the 
orchestra, furtively putting his hands over his ears from 
time to time, declared that it was all sublime — poem, 
score, voices, instruments, and the substitute Venus 
above all. 

It was agreed that he and Consuelo should read over 
the masterpiece together during the evening and on the 
following morning. It was neither long nor difficult to 
learn, and they promised that by the following evening 
they would have raised themselves to the level of the 
music and the other performers. Then they visited the 
ball-room, which was not yet ready, because the dances 
were not to take place until the second day, the fête 
being planned to last two full days, and to present an 
uninterrupted succession of diversified entertainments. 

It was ten o'clock at night. The sky was clear and 
the moon magnificent. The two Prussian officers had 
persisted in their purpose of recrossing the frontier that 
same night, alleging orders from their superiors which 
forbade their passing the night on foreign soil. So the 
count was obliged to yield, and, having ordered their 
horses to be saddled, invited them to drink the stirrup- 
cup ; that is to say, to partake of coffee and liquors in a 
dainty boudoir, whither Consuelo deemed it advisable not 
to accompany them. So she took leave of them, and, after 
a whispered injunction to Porpora to be a little more care 
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fui of his words than he had been during supper, she 
started to go to her room, which was in another wing of 
the castle. 

But she soon went astray in the windings of that vast 
labyrinth, and found herself in a sort of cloister where 
her candle was extinguished by a gust of air. Fearing 
that she might lose herself more completely than ever, 
and might fall down one of the trap-doors in which the 
castle abounded, she determined to retrace her steps, 
feeling her way carefully, until she had returned to the 
lighted portion of the building. In the confusion of all 
these preparations for absurd festivities, comfort was en- 
tirely overlooked in that sumptuous manor-house. There 
were plenty of savages, ghosts, gods, hermits, nymphs, 
sports and laughter, but not a servant with a light, not a 
single person in possession of his faculties to whom she 
could apply for guidance. 

But at last she heard someone coming toward her; 
someone who seemed to be walking with much caution 
and to keep in the shadow purposely, which fact did not 
inspire her with confidence to call and make herself 
known, especially as she recognized the heavy step and 
loud breathing of a man. She went on, somewhat 
alarmed, keeping close to the wall ; but a door opened 
not far away, and the moonlight, entering through the 
opening, fell upon the tall figure and brilliant uniform of 
Karl, the deserter. 

She called his name instantly. 

" Is that you, signora ?" he said in an unnatural voice. 
"Ah ! I have been trying for hours to find an opportunity 
to speak to you, and now that I have found it, it is too 
late, perhaps ! " 

"What have you to say to me, dear Karl, and what is 
the cause of this very evident excitement ? " 
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" Come out of this corridor, signora. I must speak to 
you in a place where I hope that no one will be able to 
overhear us." 

Consuelo followed him and soon found herself in the 
open air, on a terrace formed by the turret built against 
the side of the castle. 

"Signora," said the deserter, speaking in very low 
tones — he had arrived at Roswald that morning for the 
first time, and knew the people there little better than 
Consuelo herself — "have you said nothing to-day that 
may arouse the displeasure or suspicion of the King of 
Prussia — nothing that you would have reason to repent 
at Berlin, if the king should be informed of it ? " 

"No, Karl, I have said nothing of the sort. I know 
that every Prussian whom one does not know is a dan- 
gerous person to talk to, and I have kept a close watch 
on everything I have said." 

"Ah ! it does me good to hear you say that; I was un- 
easy ! I approached you two or three times on the ves- 
sel, when you were sailing on the basin. I was one of 
the pirates who pretended to board you ; but I was dis- 
guised ; you did not recognize me. It was of no use for 
me to look at you and make signs to you — you didn't 
pay attention ; and I couldn't whisper a word to you. 
That officer was always by your side. All the time you 
were sailing on the basin, he wasn't a yard away from 
you. One k would have said that he realized that you 
were his scapulary, and that he was hiding behind you, 
in case a bullet should have slipped into one of our harm- 
less guns, by accident." 

"What do you mean, Karl ? I cannot understand you. 
Who is this officer ? I don't know him." 

" It isn't necessary for me to tell you ; you will know 
him soon, as you are going to Berlin. 
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"Why make a secret of it now ? " 

" Because it is a terrible secret, and I must keep it 
another hour." 

"You have a strangely excited air, Karl ; what is going 
on in your mind ? " 

"Oh ! mighty things ! hell is burning in my heart!" 

" Hell ! One would say that you had evil projects." 

" Perhaps so ! " 

" In that case I insist upon your speaking ; you have do 
right to keep silent with me, Karl. You promised me a 
devotion, a submission that nothing should impair/ 9 

"Ah ! signora, why do you say that ? It is true that 1 
owe you more than my life, for you did all that you could 
do to save my wife and child ; but they were doomed, 
they died — and their deaths must be avenged ! " 

"Karl, in the name of your wife and child who are 
praying for you in Heaven, I order you to speak. You arc 
meditating some mad act or other. You say you propose 
to be revenged ? Does the sight of these Prussians drive 
you mad ?" 

" It drives me mad, it makes me frantic. But no, 1 am 
calm, I am a saint. You see, signora, it is God, not hell 
that is guiding my hand. Well ! the time is drawing near. 
Farewell, signora ; it is probable that I shall never see 
you again, and I ask you, as you are going by way of 
Prague, to pay for a mass for me at the chapel of St 
John Nepomuk, one of the greatest patron saints of 
Bohemia." 

" Karl, you shall speak, you shall confess the criminal 
thoughts that are tormenting you, or else I will never pray 
for you, but I will invoke the malediction of your wife 
and daughter, who are angels in the bosom of the merci- 
ful Lord Jesus. But how do you expect to be forgiven in 
Heaven if you do not forgive on earth ? I see that you 
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have a carbine under your cloak, Karl, and that you are 
watching for those Prussians to pass this place." 

" No, not here/' said Karl, shaken in his resolution and 
trembling from head to foot ; " I do not propose to shed 
blood in my master's house, nor under your eyes, my 
dear saint ; but yonder in the mountain there is a sunken 
road which I know well, for I was there this morning 
when they arrived. But I was there by chance, I was 
not armed, and besides, I didn't recognize him at first ! 
But in a little while he will ride back over that same road, 
and 1 will be there ! I can get there very soon by the 
path through the park, and I shall be ahead of him, al- 
though he is well mounted. And as you say, signora, I 
have a carbine, a good carbine, and there is a good bullet 
inside for his heart. It has been there some time ; for I 
wasn't joking when I was lying in wait, dressed up as a 
sham pirate. I thought it was a fine opportunity, and I 
aimed at him more than ten times ; but you were always 
there, and I didn't fire. But a few moments hence you 
won't be there ; he won't be able to hide behind you like 
a coward — for he is a coward, and I know it. I saw him 
turn pale and turn his back in battle, one day when he 
ordered us to charge against my countrymen, my brothers 
the Bohemians. Ah ! what a ghastly thing ! for I am a 
Bohemian by blood and in heart, and that sort of thing 
one never forgives. But although I am a poor Bohemian 
peasant, and never learned anything in my forest except 
to handle an axe, he made me a Prussian soldier, and, 
thanks to his corporals, I know how to aim straight." 

" Karl, Karl, hush ! you are raving ! you do not know 
this man, I am sure. His name is Baron von Kreutz ; I 
will wager that you did not know his name and that you 
took him for somebody else. He is not a recruiting officer, 
he has never harmed you." 
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" He is not Baron von Kreutz, I tell you, signora, and 
I know him well. I have seen him more than a hundred 
times on parade ; he is the great recruiting officer, the 
great master of those who steal men and ruin families ; 
he is the great scourge of Bohemia, and he is my enemy. 
He is the enemy of our church, our religion, and all our 
saints ; it was he who profaned, by his impious laughter, 
the statue of St. John Nepomuk on the bridge at Prague. 
It was he who stole the drum made of Jan Ziska's skin 
from the castle of Prague ; Jan Ziska was a great soldier 
in his day, and his skin was the safeguard and the honor 
of the country ! Oh ! no, I am not mistaken, and I know 
the man well ! Besides, St. Wenceslas appeared to me 
just now as I was praying in the chapel ; I saw him as 
plainly as I see you, signora, and he said to me : ' It's the 
very man, strike him to the heart. 9 I have taken an oath 
to the Blessed Virgin to do it, on my wife's tomb, and I 
must keep my oath. Ah ! look, signora, they are bring- 
ing his horse to the door ; that is what I was waiting for. 
I go to my post ; pray for me ; for I shall pay for this with 
my life sooner or later ; but no matter, so long as God 
saves my soul 1 " 

"Karl!" cried Consuelo, inspired by extraordinary 
force, "I thought that you had a noble, sensible and 
pious heart ; but I see that you are an impious, cowardly 
villain. Whoever this man may be whom you propose to 
assassinate, I forbid you to follow him or to do him any 
harm. The devil has assumed the face of a saint to lead 
you astray ; and God has permitted him to lead you into 
this snare to punish you for taking a sacrilegious oath on 
your wife's tomb. You are a coward and an ingrate, I 
tell you ; for you do not reflect that your master, Count 
Hoditz, who has overwhelmed you with kindness, will be 
accused of your crime, and will pay for it with his head! 
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a man who has been so honorable and kind, and delicate 
in his treatment of you ! Go and hide your head in some 
cavern ; for you are not worthy to see the light of day, 
Karl. Do penance for having had such a thought. Stay ! 
at this instant I see your wife by your side, weeping and 
trying to detain your good angel, who is ready to abandon 
you to the spirit of evil." 

"Wife! wife!" cried Karl, vanquished at last, and 
utterly bewildered ; " I do not see her. Wife, if you are 
here, speak to me, let me see you once more and then 
die." 

"You cannot see her ; crime is in your heart and dark- 
ness over your eyes. To your knees, Karl ; you can 
still redeem yourself. Give me that gun, which soils 
your hands, and pray." 

As she spoke Consuelo took the carbine, which he made 
no attempt to retain, and hastily put it out of Karl's sight, 
while he fell on his knees and burst into tears. She left 
the terrace to conceal the weapon as quickly as possible 
in some other place. She was exhausted by the effort 
she had just made to obtain possession of that fanatic's 
imagination by evoking the chimeras which governed it. 
Time was flying ; and that was not the moment to deliver 
a lecture upon a more humane and enlightened philoso- 
phy. She had said what had come into her mind, inspired 
perhaps by something which appealed to her own nature 
in the excitement of that poor fellow, whom she was de- 
termined to save at any price from an insane act, and 
whom she overwhelmed with pretended indignation, pity- 
ing him all the while for a vagary which he could not 
control. 

She made haste to put away the fatal weapon, so that 
she could Join him again at once and keep him on the 
terrace until the Prussians were far away ; but, as she 
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opened the small door leading from the terrace to the cor- 
ridor, she came face to face with Baron von Kreutz. He 
had been to his apartment to get his cloak and pistols. 
Consuelo had barely time to drop the carbine behind her 
in the corner by the door, and rush into the corridor, 
closing the door between herself and Karl. She was 
afraid that the sight of the enemy would rekindle the 
latter 's frenzy. 

The precipitation of that movement, and the emotion 
which compelled her to lean against the door, as if she 
were afraid of fainting, did not escape the Baron von 
Kreutz's keen eye. He carried a torch, and stopped in 
front of her, with a smile on his face. His face was per- 
fectly calm ; but Consuelo fancied that she could see that 
his hand trembled and caused the flame of the candle to 
waver very perceptibly. The lieutenant was behind 
him, pale as death, his drawn sword in his hand. These 
circumstances, as well as the certainty which she ac- 
quired a little later that a window of the apartment where 
the baron had left his effects opened on the terrace by 
the tower, led Consuelo to think that the Prussians had 
not lost a word of her interview with Karl. However, 
the baron saluted her with a courteous and tranquil bear- 
ing; and, as the terror of such a situation made her 
neglect to return the greeting and deprived her of the 
strength to say a word, Kreutz, after examining her for 
a moment with eyes which expressed more interest than 
surprise, said to her, in a mild voice, as he took her hand : 

" Come, my child, collect yourself. You seem greatly 
excited. We must have frightened you by coming sud- 
denly upon you as you opened the door; but we are 
your servants and your friends. I hope that we shall 
meet again in Berlin, and perhaps we may be able to be 
of use to you there." 
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The baron drew Consuelo's hand toward him, as if 
his first impulse were to put it to his lips. But he con- 
tented himself with giving it a slight pressure, bowed 
again and walked away, followed by his lieutenant, who 
did not seem to see Consuelo, he was so disturbed and 
excited. His manner confirmed Consuelo in the opinion 
that he was aware of the danger by which his master 
had been threatened. 

But who was this man, that another should feel so 
heavy a responsibility weighing upon him, this man 
whose death seemed to Karl such complete and satisfying 
vengeance ? Consuelo returned to the terrace, deter- 
mined to extort his secret from him while she continued 
to watch him ; but she found him in a swoon, and, being 
unable to lift the colossus unaided, she went down and 
called some servants to help her. 

"Oh! that is nothing," they said, as they went to 
the spot she pointed out to them ; " he drank a little too 
much hydromel this evening ; we will take him to bed." 

Consuelo would have liked to go with them, for she 
was afraid that Karl would betray himself when he re- 
covered consciousness ; but she was prevented by Count 
Hoditz, who happened to be passing, and who took her 
.by the arm, delighted to find that she had not retired and 
that he could give her a new spectacle. She must needs 
follow him out upon the stoop, and from there she saw 
in the air, on one of the hills in the park, in the direction 
which Karl had pointed out as the goal of his expedition, 
a great arch of light, upon which she could vaguely dis- 
tinguish letters formed of glass of different colors. 

"That is a beautiful bit of illumination," she said, 
absent-mindedly. 

" It is a compliment, a respectful farewell to the guest 
who has just left us," he replied. "In about a quarter 
24 
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of an hour he will pass along the foot of that hill, by a 
sunken road, which we cannot see from here, and there 
he will find this triumphal arch constructed as if by magic 
over his head." 

"Monsieur le comte," cried Consuelo, emerging from 
her reverie, "who in heaven's name is this man who has 
just left us ? " 

"You will know later, my child." 

" If I ought not to ask, I will say no more, monsieur le 
comte ; but I have a suspicion that his real name is not 
Baron von Kreutz." 

"I was not deceived for an instant," replied Hoditz, 
who exaggerated a little in making that statement. 
" However, I respected his incognito religiously. I know 
that it is his whim, and that he takes offence when one 
seems not to take him for what he pretends to be. You 
saw that I treated him like a simple officer, and yet " 

The count was dying to speak ; but the proprieties 
forbade him to utter a name supposed to be so sacred. 
He adopted a middle course, and, handing Consuelo his 
glass, he said to her : 

"See how successful that extemporaneous arch is. It 
is nearly half a mile from here, and 1 will wager that 
with this glass of mine, which is an excellent one, you 
can read what is written on it. The letters are twentv 
feet high, although you can hardly see them. But look 
carefully." 

Consuelo obeyed, and easily deciphered this inscrip- 
tion which betrayed the secret of the comedy : 

Long live Frederick the Great ! 

"Ah! monsieur le comte," she cried, eagerly, "it is 
dangerous for such a man to travel about thus, and even 
more dangerous to receive him." 
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" I do not understand you," said the count; " we are 
at peace ; no one within the limits of the empire would 
dream of such a thing now as injuring him, and no one 
can consider it unpatriotic to entertain such a guest hon- 
orably." 

Consuelo was absorbed in meditation. Hoditz roused 
her by saying that he had a humble petition to present 
to her; that he was afraid of imposing on her good- 
nature, but that it was such an important matter that he 
was forced to appeal to her. After much beating about 
the bush, he said, in a mysterious and solemn tone: 

" It is to ask you if you will undertake the rôle of the 
ghost." 

"What ghost ? " said Consuelo, whose mind was en- 
grossed by Frederick and the events of the evening. 

"The ghost that comes at dessert to seek madame la 
margrave and her guests to lead them through the gal- 
lery of Tartarus, where I have located the field of the 
dead, into the auditorium of the theatre, where Olympus 
receives them. Venus does not appear at first, and you 
will have time in the wings to remove the shroud, under 
which you will wear the gorgeous costume of the mother 
of the Loves, rose-colored satin with silver bows fringed 
with gold, tiny paniers, unpowdered hair, with pearls and 
feathers and roses ; a very modest costume, and incom- 
parably becoming, as you will see ! Come, consent to act 
the ghost, for the ghost must have a dignified stride, and 
not one of my little actresses would dare to say to her 
highness, in an imperious and respectful tone: 'Follow 
me ! ' It is a very difficult thing to say, and I think that 
a real genius might make a great hit with it. What do 
you think ? " 

" It is an admirable speech, and I will play the ghost 
with all my heart," replied Consuelo, with a laugh. 
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"Ah ! you are an angel, an angel, in very truth ! " 
cried the count, kissing her hand. 

But alas! that fête, that gorgeous fête, that dream 
which the count had cherished throughout the winter, 
and which had necessitated several trips to Moravia to 
prepare its splendors ; that long-expected day was des- 
tined to go up in smoke, like Karl's seriously meditated and 
awful vengeance. On the following day, at noon, every- 
thing was ready. The people of Roswald were under 
arms. Nymphs, genii, savages, dwarfs, mandarins and 
ghosts stood shivering at their posts, awaiting the mo- 
ment to begin their evolutions. The steep road was 
swept clear of snow and strewn with moss and violets. 
The numerous guests, assembled from the neighboring 
castles, and even from places at a considerable distance, 
formed a most respectable suite around the host. But 
alasl a peal of thunder caused universal havoc. A 
courier arrived at full speed to say that the margravine's 
carriage had been overturned in a ditch ; that her high- 
ness had broken two ribs, and had been obliged to re- 
main at Olmiitz, where the count was requested to join 
her. The party dispersed. The count, attended by 
Karl, who had recovered his reason, mounted his best 
horse and rode away in hot haste, after a few words to 
his majordomo. 

The Pleasures, the Brooks, the Hours and the Rivers 
resumed their fur-lined boots and their woollen jackets 
and returned to their work in the fields, mingled with 
Chinamen, pirates, druids, and cannibals. The guests 
ordered their carriages, and the berlin in which Porpora 
and his pupil had travelled thither was placed at their 
disposal again. The majordomo, in accordance with the 
orders he had received, handed them the sum agreed 
upon and forced them to accept it, although they had 
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only half earned it. They started from Prague the same 
day — the professor overjoyed to be rid of his host's cos- 
mopolitan music and polyglot cantatas ; Consuelo gazing 
in the direction of Silesia and distressed to turn her back 
upon the captive of Glatz, although she had no hope of 
being able to rescue him from his wretched fate. 

That same day, the Baron von Kreutz, who had passed 
the night in a village not far from the Moravian frontier, 
and had set out again in the morning in a capacious 
travelling carriage, escorted by mounted pages and fol- 
lowed by his berlin containing his secretary and his trav- 
elling cash-box, said to his lieutenant, or, more properly 
speaking, his aide de camp, Baron von Buddenbrock, 
as they approached the city of Neisse — and it is worth not* 
ing that he had been so displeased with his awkwardness 
the night before that this was the first time he had spoken 
since they left Roswald : — 

"What was that illumination that I noticed in the dis- 
tance on that hill, the base of which we skirted as we 
rode by Count Hoditz's park." 

"I noticed no illumination, sire," said the trembling 
Buddenbrock. 

" You did wrong. The man who is in attendance on 
me should see everything." 

"Your majesty should deign to pardon the terrible 
mental perturbation caused by the project of a villain." 

" You do not know what you are saying ! That man 
was a fanatic, a miserable pious Catholic, exasperated 
by the sermons that the Bohemian priests preached 
against me during the war. He was driven to frenzy 
too by some personal grievance. He must be some 
peasant kidnapped for our armies ; one of those deserters 
whom we capture sometimes despite their shrewd pre- 
cautions." 
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"Your majesty can rely upon it that this one will be 
taken and brought before you to-morrow." 

"Have you given orders that he be kidnapped from 
Count Hoditz ? " 

"Not yet, sire; but, as soon as we reach Neisse, I 
shall despatch four shrewd and determined men " 

" I forbid you to do it ; on the contrary, you will make 
inquiry concerning this man, and if his family were vic- 
tims of the war, as he seemed to imply in his incoherent 
talk, you will see that he receives a thousand reichstha- 
lers, and that he is pointed out to the recruiting officers 
in Silesia as a man who is to be left in peace. You un- 
derstand ? His name is Karl. He is very tall. He is a 
Bohemian. He is in the service of Count Hoditz. Those 
facts are sufficient to make it a simple matter to find 
him, and to learn his family name and how he is situ- 
ated." 

"Your majesty shall be obeyed." 

" I trust so ! What think you of this professor of 
music ? " 

" Porpora ? He seemed to me self-conceited, foolish 
and very ill-natured." 

"And I tell you that he is, on the contrary, a very su- 
perior man in his profession, exceedingly witty, and with 
a gift of sarcasm that is most entertaining. When he 
reaches the Prussian frontier with his pupil, you will send 
a comfortable carriage to meet him." 

"Yes, sire." 

"And you will have him put into it alone; alone, do 
you hear ?" 

"Yes, sire." 

"And then?" 

"And then your majesty means that he shall be taken 
to Berlin, 1 presume ? " 
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"You have no common sense to-day. I mean that he 
shall be taken to Dresden, thence to Prague, if he desires ; 
and thence to Vienna, if such is his purpose ; all at my 
expense. Since I have taken so honorable a man from 
his occupation, it is my duty to put him back where I 
found him, without expense to him. But I do not propose 
that he shall set foot on my territories. He has too much 
wit for us." 

"What are your majesty's orders with regard to the 
singer ? " 

"Let her be taken, under escort, whether she will or 
not, to Sans-Souci, and see that she has apartments in the 
castle." 

"In the castle, sire?" 

"Well, well ! are you deaf ? Barberini's apartments ? " 

"And what shall we do with Barberini, sire ? " 

" Barberini is no longer in Berlin. She has gone away. 
Didn't you know it ? " 

"No, sire." 

"What do you know, in heaven's name ? And as soon 
as this girl arrives, you will notify me, at whatever hour 
it may be, day or night. You hear ? These are the first 
orders to be inscribed on the register number i of the clerk 
of my cash-box : the payment to Karl ; Porpora to be sent 
back ; Porporina to succeed to Barberini's honors and 
privileges. Here we are at the gates of the town. Re- 
sume your cheerfulness, Buddenbrock, and try to be a 
little less stupid when it suits my pleasure to travel in- 
cognito with you." 
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Porpora and Consuelo arrived at Prague about dark on 
a sharp, frosty night. The moon was shining upon that 
venerable city, which had never lost the religious and 
warlike aspect consonant with its history. Our travellers 
entered through the so-called Rosthor gate, and, passing 
through the streets which lie on the right bank of the 
Moldau, arrived without hindrance at the middle of the 
bridge. But there the carriage stopped short with a vio- 
lent shock. 

"Jesus God!" cried the postilion; "my horse fell 
before the statue ! an evil omen ! St. John Nepomuk 
protect us !" 

Consuelo, seeing that the shaft-horse was tangled in 
the traces, and that it would take the postilion some time 
to disentangle him and repair his harness, of which sev- 
eral straps were broken, suggested to her master that 
they alight and warm themselves by a little exercise. 
Porpora having assented, Consuelo walked to the parapet 
to look about her. From that spot the two distinct cities 
of which Prague consists — one called the new city, built 
by the Emperor Charles IV., in 1348, the other dating 
back to time immemorial, and both built in the form of 
amphitheatres — seemed like two black mountains of stone, 
from which arose here and there, over the highest points, 
the slender turrets of the ancient buildings and the frown- 
ing jagged walls of the fortifications. The Moldau flowed, 
dark and swift, beneath that bridge, so severely simple 
in its architecture, which had been the scene of so many 
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tragic events in the history of Bohemia ; and the moon's 
pale rays shone upon the head of the venerated statue. 
Consuelo gazed at the learned saint's face, which seemed 
to be sadly contemplating the stream. The legend of St. 
Nepomuk is most touching, and his name venerable to all 
those who esteem independence and loyalty. Being the 
confessor of the Empress Joanna, he refused to betray the 
secrets of the confessional, and the drunkard Wenceslas, 
who was bent upon knowing his wife's thoughts, having 
been unable to extort anything from the illustrious doctor, 
caused him to be drowned under the bridge of Prague. 
Tradition relates that at the moment when he disappeared 
beneath the waves, five stars gleamed over the spot, as 
if the martyr had allowed his crown to float an instant on 
the surface. In commemoration of that miracle, five 
metal stars have been inlaid in the stone balustrade, at 
the spot from which Nepomuk was thrown. 

Rosmunda, who was very devout, had retained a loving 
recollection of the legend of John Nepomuk ; and in the 
list of saints whom she caused her child to invoke with her 
pure lips each evening, she had never forgotten him, the 
patron saint of travellers, of those who are in danger, 
and above all else, the guarantor of goodly fame. Just as 
the poor dream of wealth, so the Zingara, as she grew 
old, dreamed of that treasure, which she had never 
thought of hoarding in her early years. As a result of 
this reaction, Consuelo was reared in exquisite purity. 
And so at that moment she recalled the prayer that she 
used formerly to address to the apostle of sincerity ; and 
profoundly impressed by the aspect of the spot which had 
witnessed his tragic end, she knelt instinctively among 
the zealots who, at that period, paid court assiduously to 
the saint's image at all hours of the day and night. There 
were poor women, pilgrims, aged beggars, and perhaps a 
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few gypsies, children of the mandolin and owners of the 
high roads. Their piety did not engross them so com- 
pletely that they forgot to ask alms of her. She gave 
generously, happy to recall the time when she was no 
better shod and no more proud than they. Her generosity 
touched them so that they consulted together in under- 
tones ; and commissioned one of their number to say to 
her that they were about to sing one of the old hymns 
used in the service of St. Nepomuk, to the end that the 
saint might render harmless the evil omen as a result of 
which she was forced to stop on the bridge. Words and 
music were, so they declared, of the time of WencesUs 
the sot : 

Suscipe quas dedimus, Johannes beate, 
Tibi preces supplices, noster advocate : 
Fieri, dum vivimus, ne sinas infâmes 
Et nostros post obitum cœlis infer manes. 

Porpora, who listened to them with pleasure, judged 
that their hymn was not more than a century old ; but 
they proceeded to sing another, which seemed a male- 
diction upon Wenceslas by his contemporaries, beginning 

thus: 

Saevus, piger imperator, 

Malorum clarus patrator, etc. 

Although the crimes of Wenceslas were not inherent 
in his rank, it seemed that the poor Bohemians took a 
never-ending delight in cursing, in that tyrant's person, 
the abhorred title of imperator, which had become syn- 
onymous with foreigner to their minds. At each end of 
the bridge was a gate guarded by an Austrian sentinel. 
Their orders required them to pace back and forth from 
their respective gates to the centre of the bridge, where 
they met in front of the statue, turned on their heels and 
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marched solemnly back again. They heard the singing; 
but as they were not as well versed as the zealots of 
Prague in church Latin, they doubtless imagined that 
they were listening to a hymn in praise of François de 
Lorraine, Maria Theresa's husband. 

As she listened to that simple music, by moonlight, in 
one of the most poetic spots in the whole world, Consu- 
elo felt inexpressibly sad. Her journey had been happy 
and cheerful thus far ; and by a not unnatural reaction, 
she suddenly fell into melancholy. The postilion, who 
was repairing his harness with Teutonic moderation, re- 
peated incessantly, with every angry exclamation : 
"This is a bad omen!" until Consuelo's imagination 
took alarm. Every painful emotion, every prolonged 
meditation awoke the memory of Albert. She remem- 
bered at that moment that one evening, when the 
canoness, in her prayer, invoked St. Nepomuk, the 
guardian of good fame, Albert said to her: "That is 
very well for you, dear aunt, who have taken the precau- 
tion to secure your good fame by an exemplary life ; but I 
have often heard hearts tainted with vice invoke the mir- 
acles of that saint, in order to conceal their secret wicked- 
ness from their fellow men more effectually. Thus your 
pious practices serve as a cloak for shameless hypocrisy no 
less often than as a safeguard of innocence." — She fan- 
cied that she heard Albert's voice ringing in her ears with 
the sighing of the night wind and the plashing of the dark 
waters of the Moldau. She wondered what he would 
think of her, he who considered her already perverted, 
perhaps, if he should see her prostrate before that Catho- 
lic image ; and she was springing to her feet in a sort of 
fright when Porpora said to her : 

M Come, let us get into the carriage again, everything 
is ready." 
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She followed him, and was about to step into the car- 
riage, when a bulky horseman mounted on a bulkier 
horse, stopped short, dismounted, walked toward her, 
and gazed at her with a placid inquisitiveness which she 
considered most impertinent. 

" What are you doing there, sir ? " said Porpora, push- 
ing him back; "a gentleman doesn't stare at ladies at 
such close quarters. It may be the custom at Prague, 
but I am not inclined to submit to it." 

The stout man lifted his chin from his furs, and, still 
holding his horse by the rein, answered Porpora in Bohe- 
mian, regardless of the fact that he did not understand a 
word; but Consuelo, struck by the speaker's voice, 
leaned forward to look at his face in the moonlight, and 
exclaimed, passing between him and Porpora : 

" Can it be possible that it is you, Baron von Rudol- 
stadt?" 

" Yes, it is I, signora," replied Baron Frederick; "it is 
1, Christian's brother, Albert's uncle! ah! yes, it is I! 
And it is you, also ! " he added, heaving a profound 
sigh. 

Consuelo was impressed by his melancholy manner 
and the coldness of his greeting. He, who had always 
prided himself upon his chivalrous courtesy toward her, 
did not kiss her hand ; did not even think of touching his 
fur cap in salutation; he simply repeated again and 
again, gazing at her with a dismayed, not to say stupe- 
fied expression : " It is really you ! yes, it is you ! " 

"Tell me something of Riesenburg," said Consuelo, 
greatly agitated. 

"I will, indeed, signora! I am in great haste to tell 
you." 

"Speak, then, baron; tell me of Count Christian, of 
the canoness, of " 
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" Oh I yes, I will tell you of them," replied Frederick, 
more and more dazed, and, as it were, benumbed. 

" And of Count Albert," continued Consuelo, terrified 
by his manner and his expression. 

" Yes, yes I Albert! alas! yes," replied the baron, 
" I want to speak to you of him." 

But he did not speak ; to all the girl's questions he was 
well-nigh as mute and motionless as the statue of Nepo- 
muk. 

Porpora began to lose patience ; he was cold ; he was 
in haste to reach comfortable quarters. Moreover, this 
meeting, which might produce a great impression on 
Consuelo, was exceedingly annoying to him on that 
account. 

"Baron," he said, "we shall have the honor to pay 
our respects to you to-morrow; but permit us now to 
go and have supper and warm ourselves. We have 
more need of food and warmth than of compliments," he 
added, between his teeth, leaping into the carriage and 
trying to force Consuelo to do the same. 

" But, my friend," she said, anxiously, "let me find 
out " 

" Let the man alone," he retorted, calmly. " He is an 
idiot if he is not dead drunk; and we might pass the 
night on the bridge without extorting a sensible word 
from him." 

Consuelo was in a terribly distressed frame of mind. 

" You are pitiless," she said, while the carriage crossed 
the bridge and entered the old city. "Another moment 
and I should have learned what interests me more than 
anything else on earth." 

" Bah ! are we still at that point ? " exclaimed the 
maestro, angrily. " Will that infernal Albert run about 
in your brain forever ? You would have had a fine fam- 
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ily, on my word, very cheerful and well-bred, to judge 
by that great boor, whose cap is glued to his head, ap- 
parently; for he hadn't the grace to raise it when he 
saw you." 

" It is a family of whom you once thought so highly 
that you tossed me into it as a harbor of refuge, enjoin- 
ing upon me to be all respect and affection for its mem- 
bers." 

"As to the last point, you obeyed me too literally, I 
should judge." 

Consuelo was about to reply, but she restrained her- 
self when she saw the baron, remounted, evidently de- 
termined to follow the carriage ; and, when she alighted, 
she found the old nobleman at the door, where he of- 
fered her his hand and did the honors of his house with 
all courtesy ; for he had ordered the postilion to drive to 
his door and not to the inn. Porpora tried in vain to de- 
cline his hospitality; he insisted, and Consuelo, who 
was burning with the desire to obtain some light concern- 
ing her dismal forebodings, readily accepted, and en- 
tered the house, where a huge fire and a good supper 
awaited them. 

"You see, signora," said the baron, calling her atten- 
tion to the fact that three covers were laid, " I counted 
upon you." 

"This is most astonishing to me," replied Consuelo. 
" We did not tell anyone that we were coming here ; in- 
deed, two days ago we did not expect to reach here 
until the day after to-morrow." 

"It doesn't surprise you any more than it does me," 
said the baron, dejectedly. 

" But Baroness Amelia ? " said Consuelo, ashamed 
that she had not before thought of her former pupil. 

A cloud overspread Baron von Rudolstadt's brow. 
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His ruddy face, made ruddier by the cold, suddenly be- 
came so pale that Consuelo was frightened ; but he re- 
plied, with an effort to be calm : 

" My daughter is in Saxony, with one of our kinsmen. 
She will be very sorry not to have seen you." 

" And the other members of your family, Herr Baron ? " 
continued Consuelo ; " may I not know " 

"Yes, you shall know everything," was Frederick's 
reply. " But eat, signora, you must need food." 

" I cannot eat unless you relieve my anxiety. Herr 
Baron, in the name of heaven, have you occasion to 
mourn the loss of any of your family ? " 

" No one is dead," replied the baron, in as lugubrious 
a tone as if he had announced the extinction of the whole 
line. 

And he began to carve the meat with the same mod* 
eration and solemnity as at Riesenburg. Consuelo had 
no courage to question him further. The supper seemed 
mortally long to her. Porpora, whose anxiety was ex- 
ceeded by his hunger, did his best to talk with his host. 
He, on his side, strove to answer courteously, and even 
made an effort to question him concerning his affairs and 
his plans. But that mental exertion was clearly beyond 
his strength. He never answered intelligibly, and con- 
stantly repeated his questions an instant after they had 
been answered. He served himself to large portions, 
and kept his plate and his glass filled ; but it was the 
effect of habit. He neither ate nor drank ; and, letting 
his fork fall on the floor and his eyes on the cloth, he 
yielded to a most deplorable attack of mental prostra- 
tion. Consuelo watched him, and satisfied herself that 
he was not intoxicated. She wondered if this sudden 
decay of the faculties was due to misfortune, disease or 
old age. At last, after two hours of this torture, the 
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baron, discovering that the repast was at an end, mo- 
tioned to his servants to withdraw ; and, after feeling in 
his pockets for a long while with a bewildered air, he 
produced a letter, without an envelope, which he handed 
to Consuelo. It was from the canoness, and was in part 
as follows : 

" We are lost ; there is no more hope, brother. Doc- 
tor Supperville has arrived at last from Bayreuth ; and, 
after trying to spare our feelings for several hours, he 
told me that we must make all needful family arrange- 
ments, because, a week hence, Albert would probably 
not be alive. Christian, as I cannot bear to tell him of 
his death-sentence, still has some hope ; but it is very 
faint. His prostration terrifies me, and I am not sure 
that the loss of my nephew is the only blow that threat- 
ens me. Frederick, we are lost ! Shall we two survive 
such a calamity ? For my part, I cannot say. God's 
will be done I That is all that I can say ; but it does 
not seem to me that I have the strength to bear it 
Come to us, brother, and try to bring us some courage, 
if you have any remaining after your own sorrow— a 
sorrow which is ours as well, and which puts the finish- 
ing touch to the misfortunes of a family which one would 
say was accursed. What crimes have we committed to 
deserve such expiation ? May God preserve me from a 
lack of faith and resignation ; but in truth there are mo- 
ments when I say to myself that it is too much. 

" Come, brother, we expect you ; we need you ; but 
do not leave Prague before the nth. I have a strange 
commission to give you. I feel as if I were going mad 
when I have anything to do with it ; but I no longer un- 
derstand our existence, and I comply blindly with Al- 
bert's wishes. On the nth of this month, at seven 
o'clock in the evening, be at the foot of the statue on 
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the bridge at Prague. You must stop the first carriage 
that crosses the bridge ; you must take to your house 
the first person that you find in the carriage ; and if that 
person can start for Riesenburg that same evening, Al- 
bert may, perhaps, be saved. At all events, he says 
that he will be assured of life everlasting — but I have 
no idea what he means by that. But the revelations he 
has had within the past week, of events wholly unfore- 
seen by us all, have been fulfilled so incomprehensibly, 
that I am no longer justified in doubting. He has the gift 
of prophecy or the faculty of seeing things that are hid- 
den from other people. He called me to his bedside to- 
night, and in the feeble voice that he has now, so feeble 
that you must guess rather than hear what he says, he 
told me to repeat to you the words which I have faith- 
fully transmitted. On the nth, therefore, at seven 
o'clock, be at the foot of the statue, and whomever you 
find in a carriage there, bring him or her hither at full 
speed." 

When she finished the letter, Consuelo, who had be- 
come as pale as the baron, rose abruptly, then fell back 
upon her chair, and sat for some moments with rigid 
limbs and clenched teeth. But she soon recovered her 
strength, rose again, and said to the baron, who had re- 
lapsed into his torpid state : 

"Well, baron, is your carriage ready? I am ; let us 

go." 
The baron rose mechanically and left the room. He 

had had the strength of mind to think of everything be- 
forehand. The carriage was ready, the horses were 
waiting in the courtyard ; but he simply obeyed, as an 
automaton obeys the pressure of a spring, and, but for Con- 
suelo, would not have thought again of leaving Prague. 
He was no sooner out of the room than Porpora seized 

*5 
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the letter and rapidly ran his eye over it. He, too, 
turned pale, could not utter a word, and paced back and 
forth in front of the stove, in horrible distress. The 
master had every reason to blame himself for what had 
happened. He had not anticipated it, but he said to 
himself now that he should have done so ; and in the 
throes of remorse and terror, bewildered too by the ex- 
traordinary power of divination which had revealed to 
the dying man a means of seeing Consuelo once more, 
he fancied that he was dreaming a strange and ghastly 
dream. 

However, as there never was a mind more positive than 
his in certain respects, nor a more obstinate will, he soon 
began to reflect upon the possibility and the results of this 
sudden resolution Consuelo had formed. He beat his 
brow with his hands and the floor with his feet, strode to 
and fro, cracked his joints, counted on his fingers, com- 
puted, reflected, summoned his courage, and, defying the 
explosion, said to Consuelo, as he shook her arm to revive 
her: 

"You propose to go to Riesenburg; I consent; but I 
am going with you. You want to see Albert ; you will 
probably deal him the finishing blow ; but there is no way 
of avoiding it, and we will go. We can spare two days. 
We were to pass them at Dresden ; we simply shall not 
stop there at all. If we are not at the Prussian frontier 
on the 1 8th, we break our engagement. The theatre 
opens on the 25th ; if you are not ready, I shall be called 
upon to pay a considerable forfeit. I do not own half of 
the necessary amount, and in Prussia the man who doesn't 
pay goes to prison. Once in prison, you are forgotten; 
they leave you there ten years, twenty years ; you may 
die there of grief or of old age, as you choose. That is 
the fate that awaits me if you forget that we must leave 
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Riesenburg at five o'clock on the morning of the 14th, at 
the latest." 

"Never fear, master," replied Consuelo, with the 
energy of resolution ; " I had already thought of all that. 
Do not make me suffer at Riesenburg, that is all I ask. 
We will leave there on the 14th, at five in the morning." 

"You must swear it." 

" I swear it ! " she said, shrugging her shoulders impa- 
tiently. " When your liberty and your life are concerned, 
I cannot understand why you need an oath from me." 

The baron returned at that moment, followed by an old 
servant, devoted and intelligent, who wrapped him like a 
child in his fur cloak and dragged him to the carriage. 
They drove rapidly to Beraun, and reached Pilsen at day- 
break. 



CIV 



Between Pilsen and Tauss, although they proceeded as 
rapidly as possible, they lost much time on horrible roads 
and in almost impracticable and little frequented forests, 
where travelling was attended by perils of more than one 
sort. At last, having made little more than a league an 
hour, they reached the Castle of the Giants about mid- 
night. Never had Consuelo taken a more fatiguing and 
more dismal journey. Baron von Rudolstadt seemed on 
the verge of paralysis, he had become so sluggish and 
stiff-jointed. Not a year had elapsed since Consuelo had 
seen him as robust as an athlete, but that iron body was 
not animated by a strong will. He had never obeyed 
anything but his instincts, and at the first stroke of an 
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unexpected disaster he was crushed. The compassion 
with which he inspired Consuelo increased her anxiety. 
"Am I likely to find all the people at Riesenburg in this 
condition ? " she thought. 

The drawbridge was lowered, the gates thrown open, 
the servants were waiting with torches in the courtyard. 
Not one of the three travellers thought of noticing that 
circumstance ; not one of them had the courage to ask 
the servants a question. Porpora, seeing that the baron 
could hardly drag himself along, took his arm to assist 
him, while Consuelo darted towards the stoop and ran 
swiftly up the steps. 

She found the canoness on the landing, who, without 
wasting time in greetings, grasped her arm, saying : 

"Come, time presses; Albert is impatient. He has 
reckoned the hours and minutes exactly ; he declared 
that you were about to enter the courtyard, and a mo- 
ment later we heard the rumbling of your carriage. He 
did not doubt your coming, but he said that if any acci- 
dent should detain you it would be too late. Come, sig- 
nora, and in heaven's name do not oppose any of his 
ideas, do not thwart any of his wishes. Promise him 
whatever he asks, pretend that you love him. Lie, alas! 
if you must. Albert is doomed ! his last hour is at hand. 
Try to alleviate his death agony ; that is all that we ask 
of you." 

As she spoke, Wenceslawa led Consuelo toward the 
main salon. 

" Has he risen ? Does he not keep his room ? " Con- 
suelo asked hurriedly. 

"He does not rise, for he does not lie down," replied 
the canoness. " For thirty days he has been sitting in 
an easy-chair in the salon, and he has refused to be 
moved to any other place. The doctor says that we must 
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not thwart him in that respect, because it might kill him 
to move him. Take courage, signora, for you are about 
to see a terrible sight ! " 

The canoness opened the door of the salon, adding : 

" Run to him, do not be afraid of taking him by sur- 
prise. He expects you, he saw you coming when you 
were more than two leagues away." 

Consuelo darted toward her fiancé, who was seated, 
pale as death, in a huge arm-chair near the fire-place. 
He was no longer a man, but a spectre. His face, still 
handsome, despite the ravages of disease, was as rigid as 
a face carved out of marble. There was not a smile on 
the lips, nota gleam of joy in the eyes. The doctor, who 
was feeling his pulse, laid his hand down gently, and 
glanced at the canoness with an expression which signi- 
fied : " It is too late." Consuelo was on her knees at 
Albert's side ; he gazed earnestly at her but said nothing. 
At last he succeeded in making a sign with his finger to 
the canoness, who had learned to divine all his wishes. 
She took his arms, which he no longer had the strength 
to raise, and placed them on Consuelo's shoulders ; then 
she placed Consuelo's head against his breast ; and as the 
dying man's voice had almost entirely vanished, he whis- 
pered in her ear, with a painful effort, the words : 

'Mam happy." 

For several minutes he held his beloved's head against 
his breast and his lips pressed to her black hair. Then he 
glanced at his aunt, and, by imperceptible signs, gave her 
to understand that he wished her and his father to kiss his 
fiancée. 

"Oh! with all my heart!" said the canoness, em- 
bracing her with the greatest warmth. 

Then she raised her from the floor and led her to Count 
Christian, whom she had not noticed. 
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The old count sat in another arm-chair, at the other 
corner of the fire-place, facing his son, and apparently as 
feeble and prostrated as he. He was still able to leave 
his bed, however, and walk a few steps ; but he had to 
be carried every night to his bed, which was placed in an 
adjoining room. At that time he held his brother's hand 
in one of his own, and Porpora's in the other. He dropped 
them to embrace Consuelo fervently, and more than once. 
Then the chaplain came and greeted her, to gratify Albert. 
He too was a spectre, despite his corpulence, which con- 
stantly increased ; his pallor was as the pallor of death. 
A life of ease and freedom from care had so enervated 
him that he could not endure the grief of others. The 
canoness retained energy enough for all. Her face was 
covered with blotches, her eyes shone with a feverish 
gleam. Albert alone seemed calm ; he had on his brow 
the serenity of a beautiful corpse, his physical prostration 
had in no wise deadened his mental faculties. He was 
serious, not crushed like his father and uncle. 

The perfect tranquillity and robust health of the phy- 
sician presented a striking contrast to all those disease- 
or grief-stricken creatures who surrounded him. Supper- 
ville was a Frenchman, formerly in the service of Fred- 
erick when he was prince royal. Being one of the first 
to detect the despotic and suspicious nature which lay 
hidden beneath the prince's exterior, he had betaken 
himself to Bayreuth, and entered the service of the Mar- 
gravine Sophia Wilhelmina, Frederick's sister. Supper- 
ville was ambitious and jealous, with all the essentia! 
qualities of the courtier ; a physician of only moderate 
skill, despite the reputation he had acquired in that petty 
court, he was a man of the world, a shrewd observer, 
and a not unintelligent judge of the moral causes of dis- 
ease. He had earnestly urged the canoness to gratify all 
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her nephew's wishes, and he had hoped for some bene- 
ficial results from the arrival of the woman for love of 
whom Albert was dying. But in vain had he questioned 
his pulse and his countenance since Consuelo had ar- 
rived ; he said to himself that she had come too late, and 
he was thinking of taking his leave, in order not to wit- 
ness the scenes of despair which it was not in his power 
to avert. 

He determined, however, to take a hand in the mate- 
rial affairs of the family, either from interested motives, 
or to gratify his natural taste for intrigue ; and, seeing 
that no one in that terror-stricken family thought of tak- 
ing time by the forelock, he beckoned Consuelo into the 
recess of one of the windows, and spoke to her in French, 
in an undertone, as follows: 

" A physician is a confessor, mademoiselle. So that I 
very soon learned the secret of the passion which is 
taking this young man to the tomb. As a physician, 
accustomed to go to the bottom of things and not to be- 
lieve too readily in the upsetting of the laws of the 
physical world, I tell you frankly that I can not place 
any faith in the young count's strange visions and trance- 
like revelations. So far as you are concerned, at least, 
I can very readily attribute them to private correspond- 
ence with you touching your arrival at Prague and your 
intended visit here." 

As Consuelo made a negative gesture, he continued : 

" I am not questioning you, mademoiselle, and there is 
nothing in my conjectures at which you should take of- 
fence. You ought rather to give me your confidence, and 
to look upon me as entirely devoted to your interests." 

"I do not understand you, monsieur," rejoined Con- 
suelo, with a candor which did not convince the court 
physician. 
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" You will soon understand me, mademoiselle," he re- 
plied, coolly. " The young count's relations have op- 
posed your marriage to him with all their strength down 
to this day. But at last their resistance is broken. Al- 
bert is dying, and as it is his wish to leave you his for- 
tune, they will offer no opposition to its being assured to 
you forever by a religious ceremony." 

"What do you say? what care I for Albert's for- 
tune ? " said Consuelo, utterly taken aback ; " what has 
that to do with the state in which I find him ? I did not 
come here to bother about business matters, monsieur ; 
1 came to try to save him. Can I not hope for that ? " 

" Not at all ! This disease, which is entirely mental, 
is one of those which defeat all our plans and resist all 
the efforts of science. A whole month has passed since 
the young count, after a fortnight's absence, which no- 
body can explain, returned to his family, suddenly af- 
flicted with an incurable disease. All the functions of 
life were already suspended. For thirty days he has 
not been able to swallow any sort of food ; and it is one 
of those phenomena which are observed only in the ab- 
normal organizations of those who are mentally deranged 
— his ability to sustain life until now with a few drops of 
water by day a few moments of sleep at night. As you 
see, his vital powers are utterly exhausted. Two days 
more, at the most, and he will have ceased to suffer. So 
summon all your courage ; do not lose your head, 1 am 
here to support you, and to deal the decisive blows." 

Consuelo was still staring at the doctor in amazement, 
when the canoness, at a sign from the invalid, interrupted 
their conversation to call the doctor to his patient. 

Albert, having beckoned him to the bedside, whispered 
to him at greater length than his enfeebled condition 
seemed to justify. Supperville flushed, then turned pale ; 
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the canoness, who was anxiously watching them, was 
most desirous to know what wish Albert expressed. 

"Doctor," said Albert, "I heard everything that you 
said to that young woman." — Supperville, having had 
his conversation with her at the end of the salon, in as 
low a tone as that in which his patient was speaking, 
was bewildered, and his positive ideas touching the im- 
possibility of supernatural faculties were so upset that he 
thought he was going mad. — "Doctor," continued the 
dying man, " you do not understand her heart at all, and 
you endanger the success of my plans by alarming her 
delicacy. She doesn't understand your ideas about 
money. She has never wanted my title or my fortune ; 
she has never loved me. She will yield only to com- 
passion. Speak to her heart. I am nearer my end than 
you think. Lose no time. I can not be happy in the 
next life, unless I carry with me into the darkness of per- 
fect rest the title of her husband." 

"What do you mean by those last words ? " queried 
Supperville, intent at that moment upon analyzing his 
patient's madness. 

"You are incapable of understanding them," said Al- 
bert, with an effort, "but she will understand them. 
Confine yourself to repeating them to her exactly." 

"Stay, monsieur le comte," said Supperville, raising 
his voice slightly, " I see that I cannot interpret your 
thoughts as clearly as you desire ; you are better able to 
talk now than you have been for a week past, and I 
augur favorably from that fact. Speak to mademoiselle 
yourself ; a word from you will convince her more quickly 
than all my speeches. Here she is by your side ; let her 
take my place, therefore, and listen to what you have 
to say." 

Supperville, finding that he really did not understand 
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at all what he thought that he understood, and thinking, 
moreover, that he had said enough to Consuelo to be 
sure of her gratitude in case she should obtain the for- 
tune, retired after Albert had said to him : 

"Remember what you promised me; the time has 
come. Speak to my father and aunt. Induce them to 
consent without hesitation. I tell you that time presses." 

Albert was so exhausted by the effort he had made 
that he leaned his forehead against Consuelo's cheek 
when she came to him, and remained in that position a 
few moments. His white lips assumed a bluish tinge, 
and Porpora, in his terror, thought that he had breathed 
his last. Meanwhile, Supperville had assembled Count 
Christian, the baron, the canoness and the chaplain at 
the other end of the room, and was talking earnestly 
with them. The chaplain alone made some objections, 
apparently with diffidence, but in reality with character- 
istic priestly obstinacy. 

"If your excellencies demand it," he said, "1 will 
perform the marriage ceremony ; but as Count Albert is 
not in a state of grace, I must insist that he first make 
his peace with the Church, by confession and by re- 
ceiving extreme unction." 

" Extreme unction !" exclaimed the canoness, with a 
stifled groan. " Is it as bad as that, great heaven ? " 

"It is as bad as that, in truth," replied Supperville, 
who, as a man of the world and a Voltairean philosopher, 
detested the chaplain's countenance and his objections. 
"Yes, there is absolutely no hope, if the worthy chap- 
lain insists upon this point and upon tormenting the sick 
man with the sinister apparatus of the last sacrament." 

"And do you think," said Count Christian, torn be- 
tween his piety and his paternal affection, " that the prep- 
arations for a more cheerful ceremony — one more in ac- 
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cordance with the desires of his heart — might restore 
him to life ? " 

" 1 make no promises/' was Supperville's reply, " but 
I venture to say that I have strong hopes of it. Your 
lordship gave your consent to this marriage hereto- 
fore " 

" I have always given my consent, I have never op- 
posed it," rejoined the count, purposely raising his voice. 
44 It was Master Porpora, the young woman's guardian, 
who wrote me that he would not consent to it, and that 
she had already renounced it. Alas ! that was my son's 
death-blow," he added, lowering his voice. 

" You hear what my father says ? " murmured Albert 
in Consuelo's ear, " but have no remorse. I believed 
that you abandoned me, and I allowed myself to give 
way to despair ; but in the last week I have recovered 
my reason, which they call my madness. I read in 
hearts that were far away from me as others read letters 
that lie open before them. I saw the past, the present 
and the future all at once. I learned at last that you had 
been true to your oath, Consuelo; that you had done 
your utmost to love me. But we were both deceived. 
Forgive your master as I forgive him ! " 

Consuelo glanced at Porpora, who could not hear Al- 
bert's words, but who was sadly disturbed by Count 
Christian 's, and was nervously pacing the floor. She looked 
at him with a gravely reproachful expression, and the 
maestro understood her so well that he struck his head 
with his clenched fist, with silent vehemence. Albert 
motioned to Consuelo to call him and to assist him to 
offer the old man his hand. Porpora put the icy hand to 
his lips and burst into tears. His conscience reproached 
him with homicide, but his repentance absolved him for 
his imprudence. 
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Albert then signified that he wished to listen to what 
his kinsfolk were saying in reply to Supperville, and he 
heard it, although they spoke so low that Porpora and 
Consuelo, kneeling by his chair, could not hear a word. 

The chaplain protested against the doctor's bitter sar- 
casm ; the canoness sought by a blending of superstition 
and tolerance, of Christian charity and maternal love, to 
reconcile ideas that were irreconcilable according to Cath- 
olic doctrine. The discussion turned on a question of 
form only : the chaplain considered that he ought not to 
administer the sacrament of marriage to a heretic unless 
he would at least promise to conform outwardly to the 
Catholic faith immediately thereafter. Supperville did 
not hesitate to lie and to declare that Count Albert had 
promised to believe and subscribe to whatever they chose 
after the ceremony. The chaplain was not deceived. 
But at last, Count Christian, in one of those moments 
of calm resolution and simple, natural logic, with which 
he had always, after much weakness and irresolution, 
decided all domestic disputes, put an end to the discus- 
sion. 

"Sir Chaplain," he said, "there is no ecclesiastical 
law which expressly forbids you to marry a Catholic to 
a schismatic. The Church allows such marriages. As- 
sume, therefore, that Consuelo is orthodox and my son 
a heretic, and marry them at once. Confession and be- 
trothal are only precepts, as you know, and in certain 
urgent cases they may be dispensed with. This mar- 
riage may result in a favorable change in Albert's con- 
dition, and, when he is cured, we will think about con- 
verting him." 

The chaplain had never resisted the will of the old 
count. In such cases of conscience, he was to him an 
arbiter superior to the Pope. It only remained to per- 
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suade Consuelo. Albert alone thought of that, and, 
drawing her close to him, he succeeded, without assist- 
ance, in putting his wasted arms, as slender and light 
as reeds, around the neck of his beloved. 

" Consuelo," he said, "at this moment I can read 
your heart. You would gladly give your life to restore 
mine ; that is no longer possible, but you can, by a 
simple act of your will, save my eternal life. I am 
going to leave you for a little while, and then I shall 
return to earth by a new birth. I shall return accursed 
and desperate, if you abandon me now, in my last hour. 
The crimes of Jan Ziska are not expiated, you know ; 
and you alone, Wanda, my sister, can purify me in this 
phase of my life. We are brother and sister ; that we 
may become lovers, death must pass between us once 
more. But we must be husband and wife so far as our 
oaths can make us such. In order that I may be born 
again calm and strong, like other men, and delivered 
from the memory of my past lives, which have been my 
punishment and my torment for so many centuries, con- 
sent to repeat that oath. It will not bind you to me in 
this life, which I am doomed to leave within the hour, 
but it will unite us anew in eternity. It will be a mark 
which will help us to recognize each other when the 
shades of death have impaired the distinctness of our 
memory. Consent ! It is a Catholic ceremony that is 
to make us one, and I accept it, since it is the only one 
that can legalize, in the eyes of mankind, our taking 
possession of each other. I must needs carry that sanc- 
tion with me to the grave. In my eyes marriage without 
the assent of one's family is not complete marriage. But 
the form of the oath matters little to me. Our union 
will be indissoluble in our hearts, as it is sacred in our 
minds, Consuelo ! " 
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" 1 consent! " cried Consuelo, pressing her lips to the 
cold, damp brow of her betrothed. 

The words were heard by all. 

"Good!" said Supperville; "let us make haste!" 
And he resolutely pushed forward the chaplain, who sum- 
moned the servants and hurriedly made his preparations 
for the ceremony. The old count, brightening up a lit- 
tle, sat down beside his son and Consuelo. The excel- 
lent canoness thanked the latter for her generosity, going 
so far as to kneel at her feet and kiss her hands. Baron 
Frederick wept silently, apparently not understanding 
what was going on. In a twinkling an altar was erected 
in front of the fireplace. The servants were dismissed; 
they thought that it was simply a matter of administering 
extreme unction, and that the invalid's condition de- 
manded that there should be as little noise and bad air as 
possible in the room. Porpora and Supperville acted as 
witnesses. Albert suddenly mustered strength enough 
to pronounce the decisive Yes and all the requisite re- 
sponses in a clear and ringing voice. The family con- 
ceived strong hopes of a radical cure. No sooner had 
the chaplain repeated the words of the last prayer over 
the heads of the newly-made husband and wife, than 
Albert rose, rushed into his father's arms, then embraced 
his aunt, his uncle, and Porpora with extraordinary ve- 
hemence and strength; then he resumed his seat and 
strained Consuelo to his heart, crying : 

" 1 am saved ! " 

"This is the last convulsive effort of life," said Sup- 
perville to Porpora, having examined the invalid's fea- 
tures and felt his pulse several times during the cere- 
mony. 

And in a moment Albert's arms relaxed and fell upon 
his knees. Old Cynabre, who had lain at his feet 
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throughout his illness, raised his head and uttered three 
mournful howls. Albert's eyes were fixed upon Consu- 
elo ; his mouth was partly open as if to speak to her ; 
there was a slight flush on his cheeks. Then that pecu- 
liar hue, that indefinable, indescribable shadow which 
extends slowly from the forehead to the lips, passed over 
his face like a white veil. During a moment or two his 
face assumed various expressions, growing constantly 
more serious, of meditation and resignation, until at last 
his features became settled in a definitive expression of 
stately tranquillity and placid seriousness. 

The terrified silence of that waiting, trembling family 
was broken by the voice of the physician, pronouncing 
with mournful solemnity that sentence from which there 
is no appeal : 

" This is death !" 



cv 



Count Christian fell back upon his chair as if struck 
by lightning ; the canoness, sobbing convulsively, threw 
herself upon Albert as if she hoped to bring him to life 
by her caresses ; Baron Frederick muttered a few inco- 
herent, unmeaning words, like the divagations of a harm- 
less lunatic. Supperville went to Consuelo, whose im- 
passive tranquillity alarmed him more than the excite- 
ment of the others. 

"Pay no heed to me, monsieur," she said to him, 
"nor you, my friend," she added, turning to Porpora, 
whose only anxiety was for her in that first moment 
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" Take these unhappy creatures away. Care for them ; 
I will remain here. The dead need naught save respect 
and prayers." 

The count and the baron made no resistance to being 
led away. The canoness, cold and rigid as a corpse, was 
taken to her apartment, whither Supperville followed her 
to prescribe for her. Porpora, so bewildered that he 
hardly knew where he was, went out and roamed about 
the gardens like a madman. He was suffocating. The 
sensitive part of his nature was imprisoned, as it were, 
beneath a cuirass of indifference more apparent than 
real, which, however, he had adopted as a physical 
habit. Scenes of mourning and of terror excited his 
impressionable imagination, and he wandered about for 
a long while in the moonlight, haunted by threatening 
voices, which sang in his ears a terror-inspiring Diss 
Irœ. 

Then Consuelo was left alone with Albert ; for the 
chaplain had no sooner begun to recite the prayers for the 
dead than he fell in a swoon and had to be carried away 
like the rest. The poor man had persisted in sharing the 
canoness's vigils throughout Albert's illness, and he was 
at the end of his strength. The Countess von Rudol- 
stadt, kneeling beside her husband's body, held his icy 
hands in hers, and, with her head resting against a heart 
that had ceased to beat, fell into deep meditation. The 
feeling that Consuelo experienced at that supreme mo- 
ment was not exactly grief. At all events, it was not the 
heart-rending, desperate grief that follows the loss of those 
who are necessary to our happiness at every instant. 
Her affection for Albert had never reached that point, and 
his death did not seem to leave a great void in her exist- 
ence. The despair born of losing a person whom one 
loves is often connected with hidden reasons of self-love 
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and of cowardice in face of the new duties which that 
person's absence imposes on us. Of such grief a part is 
legitimate, the rest is not, and should be resisted, although 
it is perfectly natural. Nothing of this sort had any share 
in Consuelo's solemn sorrow. Albert's existence was 
antipathetic to hers in every respect except a single one, 
the craving for admiration, respect and sympathy, which 
he had satisfied. She had accepted life without him, she 
had even renounced the hope of any further evidence of 
an affection which she believed that she had forfeited. 
She had retained nothing save the desire to remain true 
to a sacred memory. Albert had been dead to her al- 
ready ; he was hardly more so now, indeed he was less 
so in certain respects ; for Consuelo, having been for a 
long time under the spell of that superior mind, had, in 
her dreamy meditations since that separation, ended by 
adopting Albert's belief touching the transmigration of 
souls. This belief had found a strong foundation in her 
instinctive hatred for the idea of God's cruel vindictive- 
ness toward man after death, and in her Christian faith in 
the immortality of the soul. Albert, in his lifetime, preju- 
diced against her by appearances, unfaithful to love or 
tormented by suspicion, had seemed to her, as it were, 
wrapped in a veil and transported to a new existence, 
incomplete compared with that which he had desired to 
consecrate to sublime love and unalterable confidence. 
And was Albert, once more instinct with that faith and 
that enthusiasm, and breathing his last upon her bosom, 
was he as nothing to her ? Did he not live in all the ful- 
ness of life after passing beneath that triumphal arch of a 
beautiful death, which leads, it may be, to a mysterious 
temporary repose, or it may be to an immediate awaken- 
ing amid purer and more congenial surroundings ? To die 
fighting against his own weakness, and to be born again 
26 
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endowed with abundant strength ; to die forgiving the 
wicked, and to be born again under the agis and influence 
of noble hearts ; to die tormented by sincere remorse, and 
to be born again, absolved and purified, with all the vir- 
tues — are not these divine rewards in plenty ? Consuelo, 
initiated by Albert's teaching in these doctrines which had 
their source in the Hussism of old Bohemia, and in the 
mysterious sects of former ages, which were connected 
with one another by mature interpretations of the doc- 
trines of Christ and his forerunners ; Consuelo, having 
a pleasurable, if not a scientifically worked out conviction 
that her husband's soul had not abruptly abandoned hers, 
to forget her in the inaccessible regions of an imaginary 
heaven, blended with this new notion a trace of the su- 
perstitious reminiscences of her girlhood. She had be- 
lieved in ghosts as the children of the common people 
generally do ; she had more than once seen in dreams 
her mother's spirit come to her to protect and save her. 
That was equivalent in a certain sense to a belief in the 
eternal marriage of the souls of the dead with the world 
of the living ; for this superstition of uncivilized peoples 
seems to have been in all time a sort of protest against 
the absolute departure of the human essence to the heaven 
or hell of religious law-makers. 

Thus Consuelo, with her head resting against the bosom 
of that corpse, did not believe that it was dead, and had 
no comprehension of the horror of the word, the spectacle 
and the idea. It did not seem to her that the life of the 
intellect could vanish so quickly, and that that brain, that 
heart, although forever deprived of the power of manifest- 
ing their existence, could be already completely dead. 

" No," she thought, " it may be that the divine spark 
still hesitates to lose itself in God's bosom, who will take 
it up and send it back to universal life in a new human 
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form. It may be that there is still a sort of mysterious, 
unknown life in this still warm breast ; and at all events, 
wherever Albert's soul may be, it sees, it understands, it 
knows what is taking place around its mortal remains. 
Perhaps it seeks in my love food for its new activity, in 
my faith an impulse to go forth and seek in God the 
means of resurrection." 

Absorbed by these vague thoughts, she continued to love 
Albert, to open her heart to him, to offer him her devotion, 
to renew the oath of fidelity she had sworn in the name 
of God and his family ; in a word, to treat him, in her 
thoughts and her feelings, not like one dead for whom we 
weep because we must part from him, but as a living per- 
son whose slumber we respect, ready to smile upon him 
when he wakes. 

When Porpora recovered his reason, he remembered 
with dismay the situation in which he had left his ward, 
and hastened back to her. He was surprised to find her 
as calm as if she had been watching at the bedside of a 
sick friend. He tried to induce her to go and take some 
rest. 

" Do not talk uselessly before this sleeping angel," she 
replied. "Go you and rest, my dear master ; I am rest- 
ing here." 

" Do you want to kill yourself ? " said Porpora, in des- 
peration. 

"No, my friend, 1 shall live," Consuelo replied; "I 
shall perform all my duties to him and to you ; but I will 
not leave him for one moment to-night." 

As nothing was ever done in the house without orders 
from the canoness, and as all the servants had a super- 
stitious terror of Albert, no one dared, during that night, 
to go near the salon where Consuelo remained alone with 
Albert. Porpora and the doctor went to and fro between 
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the count's chamber, the canoness's, and the chaplain's. 
From time to time they informed Consuelo of the condi- 
tion of the poor suffering creatures, and inquired as to her 
own welfare. They were utterly unable to understand 
such courage. 

At last, toward morning, everything was quiet. All 
the powers of grief succumbed to overpowering fatigue. 
The doctor, completely exhausted, went to bed; Por- 
pora dozed on a chair, his head resting on Count Chris- 
tian's bed. Consuelo alone felt no craving to forget her 
situation. Lost in her thoughts, now praying fervently, 
now musing deeply, she had no other companion in her 
silent vigil than the broken-hearted Cynabre, who, from 
time to time, looked at his master, licked his hand, 
wagged his tail in the ashes on the hearth, and, wonted 
to the absence of caresses from his nerveless hand, lay 
down again resignedly, his head stretched out upon his 
paws. 

When the sun, rising behind the trees in the garden, 
cast a purple gleam on Albert's face, Consuelo was roused 
from her meditations by the canoness. The count could 
not leave his bed, but Baron Frederick came like an au- 
tomaton to pray with his sister and the chaplain by the 
improvised altar. Then they talked of proceeding to the 
interment; and the canoness, summoning strength for 
these material duties, called her women and old Hanz. 
Thereupon the doctor and Porpora insisted that Consuelo 
should take some rest, and she submitted, after paying a 
visit to Count Christian, who gazed at her but seemed 
not to see her. It was impossible to say whether he was 
asleep or awake; his eyes were open, his respiration 
calm, his face without expression. 

When Consuelo awoke, several hours later, she went 
down to the salon, and her heart sank when she found 
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it empty. Albert's body had been placed upon a bier 
and borne to the chapel. His arm-chair was in the same 
place as before. It was all that remained of him in that 
room which had been the centre of the family life during 
so many sorrowful days. Even his dog was no longer 
there ; the spring sun shone upon the sombre hangings, 
and the blackbirds whistled with insolent merriment in 
the garden. 

Consuelo walked softly into the adjoining room, the 
door of which stood ajar. Count Christian was stil! in 
bed, still unconscious, to all appearance, of the loss he 
had sustained. His sister, transferring to him all the 
solicitude she had felt for Albert, was in close attendance 
upon him. The baron was watching the burning logs on 
the hearth with a dazed expression ; the tears that rolled 
unheeded down his cheeks alone showed that he had not 
had the good fortune to lose his memory. 

Consuelo approached the.canoness to kiss her hand; 
but the hand was withdrawn with insurmountable aver- 
sion. Poor Wenceslawa looked upon her as her neph- 
ew's scourge and destruction. She had viewed with 
horror the marriage project at the outset, and had op- 
posed it with all her power ; then, when she had seen 
that, despite their separation, it was impossible to induce 
Albert to abandon the project, that his health, his rea- 
son, and his life depended upon it, she had longed for it 
and tried to hasten it with an ardor equal to her former 
dismay and aversion. Porpora's refusal, the exclusive 
passion for the stage which he had not hesitated to at- 
tribute to Consuelo, in a word, all the fatal falsehoods 
with which he had, upon his own responsibility, filled 
several letters to Count Christian, without ever men- 
tioning those which Consuelo had written and which he 
had suppressed, had caused the old count the keenest 
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pain, the canoness the bitterest indignation. She had 
conceived an intense hatred and contempt for Consuelo; 
she could forgive her, she said, for having led Albert's 
reason astray by that fatal love, but could not forgive her 
for shamelessly throwing him over. She did not know 
that Porpora was the real murderer of Albert. Consuelo, 
who understood her thoughts, might have justified her- 
self; but she preferred to take all the blame upon her 
own shoulders, rather than accuse her master and de- 
prive him of the esteem and affection of the family. 
Moreover, she reasoned that, although Wenceslawa had 
succeeded in overcoming her repugnance and resentment 
the night before by a mighty effort of maternal love, they 
were certain to revive now that the sacrifice had proved 
to be of no avail. Every glance of the poor aunt seemed 
to say to her : 

"You killed our child; you could not bring him to life 
again ; and now we have left only the shame of an alli- 
ance with you." 

This unspoken declaration of war confirmed her in the 
resolution she had already formed to console the canon- 
ess so far as she could for this last calamity. 

" May I entreat your ladyship," she said to her, sub- 
missively, "to appoint an hour for a private interview? 
I must go away before daybreak to-morrow, and I cannot 
go without making my intentions known to you with all 
respect." 

"Your intentions! 1 can readily divine them," re- 
joined the canoness, bitterly. " Never fear, young lady; 
everything shall be done properly, and the rights the law 
gives you shall be scrupulously respected." 

"1 see that you do not understand me at all," said 
Consuelo; "therefore I am most anxious " 

"Very well; if I must drink this cup also," said the 
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canoness, rising, " let it be at once, while I still feel the 
courage. Follow me, signora. My older brother seems 
to be dozing at this moment. Herr Supperville, who has 
kindly consented to give us his services for another day, 
will take my place for half an hour." 

She rang and sent for the doctor, then turned to the 
baron : 

"Brother," she said, "your presence is useless, as 
Christian has not yet recovered the consciousness of his 
misfortunes. Perhaps he will not recover it at all, which 
will be fortunate for him, unfortunate for us ! Perhaps 
this prostration is the beginning of death. I have no one 
left in the world but you, brother; take care of your 
health, which is seriously endangered by this dull inac- 
tion. You are accustomed to the fresh air and plenty of 
exercise ; go out for a walk and take your gun ; the 
huntsman will attend you with the dogs. I know that it 
will not divert you from your grief; but you will, at all 
events, be benefited physically, I am sure. Do this for 
me, Frederick ; the doctor prescribes it and your sister 
implores you to do it ; do not refuse. It is the greatest 
comfort you can give me at this moment, since the last 
hope of my dreary old age rests on you." 

The baron hesitated, but yielded at last. His servants 
led him away, and he allowed himself to be taken out of 
doors like a child. The doctor examined Count Chris- 
tian, who gave no sign of realizing his condition, al- 
though he answered his questions and seemed to recog- 
nize everybody with a mild, indifferent air. 

"The fever is not very high," said Supperville to the 
canoness, in an undertone; "if it does not increase this 
evening, it will probably amount to nothing." 

Wenceslawa, somewhat encouraged, entrusted her 
brother to his care, and led Consuelo to a large room, 
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richly decorated in the antique style, which she had 
never before entered. There was a large state bed, the 
curtains of which had not been moved for more than 
twenty years. It was there that Wanda von Prach- 
atitz, Albert's mother, had breathed her last ; and that 
was her chamber. 

"It was here," said the canoness, solemnly, after 
closing the door, "that we found Albert, thirty-two days 
ago, after a disappearance that had lasted a fortnight. 
After that he never came here again ; he never left the 
arm-chair in which he died last night." 

The words of this bulletin were uttered in a harsh 
bitter tone which pierced poor Consuelo's heart like so 
many needles. Then the canoness took from her belt 
the inevitable bunch of keys, walked toward a large cre- 
dence of carved oak, and opened both doors. Consuelo 
saw therein a huge mountain of jewels tarnished by 
disuse, of peculiar shapes, very old for the most part, 
and studded with diamonds and precious stones of con- 
siderable value. 

"These," said the canoness, "are the family jewels 
which belonged to my sister-in-law, Count Christian's 
wife, before her marriage ; those, farther on, were my 
grandmother's, which my brother and I presented to her ; 
and these are the ones her husband purchased for her. All 
of them belonged to her son Albert, and they belong 
henceforth to you as his widow. Take them, and have 
no fear that anyone here will dispute your right to them ; 
for we do not care for them, and have no further use for 
them. As for the title-deeds of my nephew's maternal 
inheritance, they will be placed in your hands within an 
hour. Everything is in proper form, as I told you ; and 
as for his father's property, you will not have long 
to wait for that, alas ! I have fulfilled Albert's last 
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wishes. He considered my promise as binding as a tes- 
tament." 

"Madame," said Consuelo, closing the credence with 
a gesture of disgust, " I would have torn up the testa- 
ment, and I beg you to take back your promise. I have 
no more need than you of all this wealth. It seems to 
me that my life would be tarnished forever by possessing 
it. If Albert bequeathed it to me, it was, I doubt not, 
with the idea that I would distribute it among the poor, 
in conformity with his ideas and his habit. I should be 
an unworthy dispenser of such noble alms; I have 
neither the talent for administration nor the necessary 
knowledge to make a really useful distribution. It is for 
you, madame, who combine with those qualities a Chris- 
tian heart as generous as Albert's, to apply this inherit- 
ance to charitable objects. I yield all my rights, if it be 
true that I have any — as to which I am not informed and do 
not wish to be. I ask but one favor of your kindness : that 
you will never insult my pride by renewing such offers." 

The canoness changed countenance. Forced to es- 
teem, but unwilling to admire, she tried to insist. 

44 What do you mean to do, pray ? "she asked, gazing 
fixedly at Consuelo ; "you have no fortune?" 

"I beg your pardon, madame; I am rich enough. I 
have simple tastes, and I love to work." 

44 Then you intend to resume — what you call your 
work ? " 

44 1 am compelled to do so, madame, by considerations 
which forbid my conscience to hesitate, despite my pres- 
ent depression." 

44 And you have no desire to support by other means 
your new rank in society ? " 

44 What rank, madame ? " 

44 The rank to which Albert's widow is entitled." 
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" I shall never forget, madame, that I am the widow 
of the noble Albert, and my conduct will be worthy of 
the husband I have lost." 

"And yet the Countess von Rudolstadt proposes to 
return to the stage ! " 

"There is no other Countess von Rudolstadt than 
yourself, madame, and there will be no other after you 
except Baroness Amelia, your niece." 

" Do you speak of her in derision, signora ? " cried the 
canoness, upon whom the mention of Amelia's name 
seemed to produce the effect of a red-hot iron. 

"Why that question, madame ? " rejoined Consuelo, 
with amazement so unaffected that Wenceslawa could 
not doubt her sincerity. "In heaven's name, tell me 
why the young baroness is not here ? Great God ! is 
she dead too ? " 

"No," replied the canoness, bitterly. "Would to 
heaven that she were ! Let as not speak of her ; we 
have nothing to do with her." 

" I am compelled, however, to remind you, madame, 
of something that had not occurred to me, and that is 
that she is the only lawful heiress of the goods and chat- 
tels of your family. That fact should set your mind at 
rest touching the trust Albert confided to you, since the 
laws do not permit you to confer the property on me." 

" Nothing can deprive you of your claim to dower and 
to property which Albert by his last will placed at your 
disposal." 

"Nothing can prevent my waiving all claim to it, and 
I do waive it. Albert was well aware that I had no wish 
to be rich or a countess." 

" But the world does not authorize you to waive your 
claim." 

" The world ! ah ! madame, that is just what I wished 
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to speak to you about. The world would not understand 
Albert's affection for a poor girl like me, nor his family's 
condescension. The world would make it a reproach to 
his memory and a blot upon your life. It would over- 
whelm me with ridicule and perhaps with shame ; for, I 
say again, it would understand nothing of what has 
taken place here among us. Therefore, madame, it 
must remain always in ignorance of it, just as your ser- 
vants are; for my master and the doctor, who alone 
are in the secret of this strange marriage, have not as 
yet divulged it and never will. I will answer for the 
first, you can and must make sure of the discretion of the 
other. So let your mind be at rest on that point, ma- 
dame. It will be entirely within your power to carry 
this secret to the tomb, and never, through my instru- 
mentality, shall Baroness Amelia suspect that I have the 
honor to be her cousin. Forget Count Albert's last 
hour, therefore ; it is for me to remember it, to bless his 
name, and to hold my peace. You have tears enough to 
shed without my adding the grief and mortification of re- 
minding you of my existence, as the widow of your 
adorable child ! " 

" Consuelo ! my daughter!" cried thecanoness, through 
her sobs, " stay with us ! You have a great heart and a 
great mind ! Do not leave us again ! " 

" That would be to gratify the dearest wish of this 
heart, which is devoted to you," replied Consuelo, re- 
ceiving her caresses with eager cordiality ; " but I could 
not do so without betraying our secret or causing it to be 
divined, which amounts to the same thing ; and I know 
that the family honor is dearer to you than life. Let 
me, by tearing myself from your arms without delay and 
without hesitation, render you the only service that is in 
my power." 
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The tears that the canoness shed at the close of this 
scene relieved her from the terrible weight that oppressed 
her. They were the first she had been able to shed 
since her nephew's death. She accepted Consuelo's 
sacrifice, and the confidence she placed in her determina- 
tion proved that she appreciated that noble character at 
last. She left her to go and inform the chaplain, and to 
impress upon Supperville and Porpora the necessity of 
keeping the secret forever. 



CONCLUSION 

Consuelo, left to her own devices, passed the day wan- 
dering about the castle, the garden, and the neighbor- 
hood, in order to see once more all the places that re- 
minded her of Albert's love. She even allowed her pious 
fervor to carry her as far as the Schreckenstein, and she 
sat down upon the rock itself, in that dreary desert which 
Albert had filled so long with his mortal pain. She soon 
went away, feeling that her courage failed her and her 
mind became confused, and imagining that she heard a 
dull groaning in the bowels of the earth. She dared not 
believe that she heard it distinctly. Albert and Zdenko 
were no more ; therefore it could be nothing more than 
the delusion of a disturbed imagination. Consuelo has- 
tened to escape from it. 

As she approached the castle, at nightfall, she saw 
Baron Frederick, who had gradually become accustomed 
to using his legs, and had recovered his animation in the 
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pursuit of his dominant passion. The huntsmen who at- 
tended him started up the game, to arouse in him the de- 
sire to bring it down. His aim was still true, and he 
picked up his prey with a sigh. 

"He will live and be consoled," thought the young 
widow. 

The canoness supped, or made a pretence of supping, 
in her brother's chamber. The chaplain, who had left 
his bed to pray in the chapel by the body, tried to eat. 
But he was feverish, and the first mouthfuls made him 
ill. The doctor was annoyed. He was hungry, and 
being compelled to let his soup get cold while he escorted 
the chaplain to his room, he could not restrain the excla- 
mation : "These people have no strength or courage! 
There are only two men here; the canoness and the 
signora !" 

He soon returned, having determined not to worry 
much about the poor priest's indisposition, and did the 
supper full justice, as did the baron. Porpora, who was 
deeply affected, although he did not show it, could not 
unclench his teeth to speak or to eat. Consuelo thought 
of nothing but the last meal she had eaten at that table, 
between Albert and Anzoleto. 

After they had finished, she and the master made their 
preparations for departure. The horses were ordered for 
four o'clock in the morning. Porpora did not wish to go 
to bed ; but he yielded to the remonstrances and en- 
treaties of his adopted daughter, who dreaded that he, 
too, would fall sick, and, to persuade him, made him be- 
lieve that she proposed to sleep. 

Before separating, they went to Count Christian's 
bedside ; they found him sleeping quietly, and Supper- 
ville, who was most anxious to leave that abode of sad- 
ness, declared that he had no fever. 
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" Is that quite certain, monsieur ? " Consuelo asked 
him privately, alarmed by his precipitation. 

" I am ready to swear to it," he replied. " He is safe 
for this time ; but I must warn you that it cannot be for 
long. At his age one does not feel grief very keenly at 
the moment ; but the ennui of solitude carries one off a 
little iater ; it's like stepping back in order to jump bet- 
ter. So be on your guard ; for I fancy that you are not 
serious in this matter of waiving your rights." 

" Most serious, I assure you, monsieur," said Consu- 
elo ; " and I am surprised that you cannot believe in such 
a simple thing." 

" You will permit me to doubt it until after your father- 
in-law's death. Meanwhile, you have made a great mis- 
take in not arming yourself with the jewels and the title 
deeds. No matter ; you have your reasons, which 1 
cannot fathom ; and I do not think that a person so com- 
posed as you are is likely to act rashly. I have pledged 
my word of honor to keep the family secret, and I shall 
wait until you release me from the pledge. My testi- 
mony will be very useful to you at the proper time ; you 
can count upon it. You will always find me at Bay- 
reuth, if God gives me life, and in that hope I kiss your 
hands, madame la comtesse." 

Supperville took leave of the canoness, vouched for the 
sick man's recovery, wrote a last prescription, received a 
handsome sum, which seemed to him a trifle in compari- 
son with what he had hoped to obtain from Consuelo for 
having forwarded her interests, and left the castle at ten 
o'clock in the evening, leaving Consuelo amazed and 
indignant at his materialism. 

The baron went to bed in much better condition than 
on the preceding night, and the canoness ordered a bed 
prepared for herself beside Count Christian's. Two 
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women watched in that room, two men in the chaplain's, 
and old Hanz in the baron's. 

" Luckily," thought Consuelo, " poverty does not add 
want and solitude to their misfortunes. But who is keep- 
ing vigil beside Albert through this dreary night, which 
he is passing beneath the vaulted roof of the chapel ? I 
will do it, for this is my second and last night of wed- 
lock." 

She waited until everything was silent in the castle ; 
then, when the clock had struck twelve, she lighted a 
small lamp and went to the chapel. 

She found at the door of the cloister leading to it two 
servants, who were terrified at first, then confessed to 
her why they were there. They had been ordered to 
take their turn watching by the body of the count ; but 
fear had driven them away, and they preferred to watch 
and pray at the door. 

"Fear of what ? " said Consuelo, hurt to find that so 
generous a master had ceased already to inspire other 
sentiments than that craven one in his servants. 

"What can you expect, signora?" answered one of 
the men, who had no suspicion that she was Count 
Albert's widow ; "our young lord had strange ways of 
his own and strange acquaintances in the world of spirits. 
He talked with the dead and discovered things that were 
hidden from other people ; he never went to church, he 
used to eat with the gypsies ; and no one knows what 
may happen to those who pass the night in the chapel. 
If our lives depended on it we wouldn't stay there. Look 
at Cynabre! they don't let him go into the holy place, 
and he passed the whole day lying across the door, with- 
out eating, or moving or crying. He knows well enough 
that his master's in there, and that he's dead. So he 
hasn't called him once. But since the clock struck 
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twelve, he has been moving about, sniffing and scratch- 
ing at the door, and groaning as if he felt that his master 
wasn't alone and in peace there any longer." 

"You are poor fools !" exclaimed Consuelo, indig- 
nantly. "If your hearts were a little warmer, you 
wouldn't be so weak-minded." 

And she entered the chapel, to the great surprise and 
consternation of the timid watchers. 

She had not desired to see Albert during the day. She 
knew that he was surrounded by all the emblems of Ca- 
tholicism, and she was afraid that, by joining with her 
lips in the services, which he had always frowned upon, 
she might irritate his soul, which was still living in her 
own. She had waited until this moment ; and, being pre- 
pared for the lugubrious spectacle presented by the chapel, 
she walked to the catafalque and gazed at him with no 
feeling of terror. She would have considered that she 
offered an affront to that sacred and cherished dust by a 
sentiment which would be so cruel to the dead if they 
should know of it. And who can assure us that the mind, 
set free from the body, does not know of it and suffer 
keenly in the knowledge ? Fear of the dead is an abom- 
inable weakness ; it is the most common and the most 
barbarous of profanations. Mothers know nothing of it. 

Albert lay upon a bed of brocade bearing the family 
arms at the four corners. His head rested on a cushion 
of black velvet strewn with silver tears, and a shroud of 
the same material was draped about him in guise of cur- 
tains. A triple row of candles lighted his pale face, which 
had remained so pure, so calm, and so manly, that one 
would have said that he was sleeping quietly. According 
to a custom in vogue in the family, the last of the Rudol- 
stadt's was dressed in the ancient costumes of his fathers. 
He had the count's coronet on his head, the sword at his 
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side, the shield at his feet, and the crucifix on his breast. 
With his long hair and his black beard he resembled the 
knights of old whose figures stretched upon their tombs 
lay all about. The pavement was strewn with flowers, 
and perfumes burned slowly in silver-gilt jars at the four 
corners of his mortuary couch. 

For three hours Consuelo prayed for her husband and 
gazed at him in his sublime repose. Death, although it 
had suffused his face with a more leaden hue, had changed 
it so little, that more than once, as she gazed admiringly 
upon his beauty, she forgot that he had ceased to live. 
She even imagined that she could hear the noise of his 
breathing, and when she moved away from him a moment 
to trim the candles and sprinkle more perfume in the pans, 
she seemed to hear faint sounds and to detect a gentle 
undulation of the curtains and draperies. She returned 
to him instantly ; but, upon glancing at his cold lips and 
feeling his dead heart, she renounced her wild, insensate 
hopes. 

When the clock struck three, Consuelo rose and de- 
posited on her husband's lips her first and last kiss of 
love. 

"Farewell, Albert," she said aloud, carried away by 
religious fervor ; " now you can read my heart with no 
uncertainty. There are no more clouds between us, and 
you know how dearly I love you. You know that if I 
abandon your sacred dust to the loving care of a family 
who will return hither to-morrow and gaze upon your face 
without weakness, I do not, for that reason, abandon 
your undying memory and the thought of your imperish- 
able love. You know that it is not a forgetful widow, but 
a faithful wife who goes forth from your last abode, and 
that she carries you away in her heart forever. Fare- 
well, Albert ! As you yourself said, death passes between 

*7 
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us and seems to separate us, only to unite us in eternity. 
True to the faith which you taught me, certain that you 
have deserved the love and blessing of your God, I do not 
weep for you, and nothing can make me think of you in 
the false and impious guise of death. There is no death, 
Albert, you were right ; 1 feel it in my heart, since I love 
you more than ever." 

As Consuelo finished speaking, the curtains drawn to- 
gether behind the catafalque moved perceptibly, and being 
suddenly thrown apart, revealed the pale face of Zdenko. 
She was terrified at first, accustomed as she was to regard 
him as her most deadly enemy. But there was a mild 
expression in his eyes, and he held out to her over the 
body a rough hand, which she did not hesitate to grasp in 
her own. 

" Let us make peace over his bed of rest, my poor 
girl," he said, smiling. " You are a sweet child of God 
and Albert is content with you. He is happy at this mo- 
ment, you see, he is sleeping so soundly, dear Albert ! I 
have forgiven him, you see ! I had come back to see him 
when 1 learned that he was asleep ; now 1 shall not leave 
him again. I shall take him to the grotto to-morrow, and 
we will talk once more of Consuelo, Consuelo de mi alma ! 
Go and rest, my child ; Albert is not alone. Zdenko is 
here, always here. He needs nothing. He is so happy 
with his friend ! The misfortune is averted, the evil is 
destroyed ! death vanquished ! The thrice happy day 
has risen. May he who hath been wronged salute thee ! " 

Consuelo could not longer endure the poor madman's 
childish joy. She bade him farewell affectionately ; and 
when she opened the chapel door, she admitted Cynabre, 
who rushed to his old friend, whose presence within he 
had not ceased to recognize by sniffing and yelping. 

" Poor Cynabre ! come, 1 will hide you under your 
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master's bed/ 9 said Zdenko, caressing him as affection- 
ately as if he had been his child. " Come, come, my 
Cynabre ! here we are, all three together, we will not 
part again ! " 

Consuelo roused Porpora. Then she entered Count 
Christian's room on tiptoe, and passed between his bed 
and the canoness's. 

" Is it you, my daughter ? " said the old man, with no 
sign of surprise ; " I am very happy to see you. Don't 
wake my, sister, who is sleeping soundly, thank God ! 
and do you go and do likewise ; my mind is at rest. My 
son is saved, and I shall soon be cured/' 

Consuelo kissed his white hair, his wrinkled hands, and 
concealed the tears which might perhaps have disturbed 
his delusion. She dared not kiss the canoness, who was 
sleeping for the first time in thirty nights. — " God has 
set a limit to our grief," she thought, "by its very ex- 
cess. May these unfortunate creatures long remain un- 
der the salutary burden of fatigue ! " 

Half an hour later, Consuelo, whose heart was sadly 
oppressed at leaving those noble-hearted old people, 
drove with Porpora over the drawbridge of the Castle of 
the Giants, unmindful that that formidable fortress, 
with all its moats and gates enclosing so much wealth and 
suffering, had become the property of the Countess von 
Rudolstadt. 



